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THINGS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 


St  Luke  ix.  37-42. 


Contents  : — Object  of  the  TranB^guration. — The  apostles  forbidden 
to  divulge  what  they  had  witnessed. — Thej  did  not  understand 
what  was  meant  hy  **  the  rising  of  the  dead.** — Expected  that  Elijah 
was  to  precede  Jesus. — The  Baptist  represented  Elijah. — The  peo- 
ple struck  with  awe  at  the  sight  of  Jesus. — The  apostles  disputing 
with  the  scribes  about  a  youth  whom  they  could  not  cure. — Excla- 
mation of  Jesus. — Jesus  cures  the  youth. — Why  Jesus  required  an 
acknowledgment  of  faith  in  his  power. — Why  the  apostles  had  at- 
tempted the  cure. — Why  they  failed. — Faith  requisite  in  perform- 
ing miracles. — It  consisted  in  a  divine  suggestion  when  to  perform 
a  miracle. — Difficult  phrase  explained. — Conclusion. 

The  wonderful  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  might 
be  designed  for  several  purposes.  It  might  have  an 
immediate  view  to  our  Saviour  himself,  and  there- 
fore might  have  accomplished  important  ends,  though 
none  of  the  apostles  had  been  admitted  to  the  astonish- 
ing sight.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  it  had 
a  special  reference  to  the  three  disciples.  It  took 
placQ  immediately  after  Jesus  had  uttered  the  pro- 
phecy of  his  death  the  third  time,  and  in  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial manner  than  on  the  two  preceding  occa- 
sions.    It  was,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  raise  their 
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ideas  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus  far  above  what  they  had 
formerly  conceived;  to  convince  them  that  he  was 
superior  to  Moses  and  Elijah ;  and,  consequently,  to 
prevent  them  from  sinking  into  despondency  after- 
wards when  they  witnessed  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  their  great  Master.  During  the  transfiguration 
their  senses  were  addressed;  their  eyes  by  the  dazzling 
spectacle,  and  their  ears  by  the  supernatural  voice. 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  a  deep  impression 
was  made  upon  their  minds.  In  addition,  then,  to 
the  proof  from  miracles,  they  were  thus  presented 
with  a  striking  view  of  his^celestial  dignity.  Besides 
these  purposes,  it  seems  also  well  adapted  to  give  ex- 
alted ideas  of  Jesus  to  all  Christians  in  succeeding 
ages. 

While  descending  next  day  from  the  mount,  Jesus 
enjoined  his  three  disciples  not  to  disclose  what  they 
had  seen  till  the  Son  of  man  should  rise  from  the 
dead.  They  were  not  to  inform  his  enemies,  lest  the 
intelligence  should  exasperate  and  harden  them.  For 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  then  in  that  melan- 
choly state  of  perverseness,  that  the  higher  the  proofs 
of  his  Divine  nature  rose,  the  stronger  their  male- 
volent passions  grew.  They  were  not  to  tell  the 
people,  lest  they  should  renew  their  attempts  to  pro- 
claim him  king.  They  were  not  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  the  other  apostles,  lest  their  jealousy  should 
be  roused.  For  they  might  probably  have  concluded 
that  those  select  apostles  were  intended  to  preside  over 
them  in  the  expected  reign  of  the  Messiah.  The 
transfiguration  was  therefore  to  be  concealed  till  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  should  remove  every  objection. 
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The  Erangelist  Mark,  who  frequently,  in  a  few 
words,  supplies  important  facts  or  explanations  omit- 
ted by  the  other  evangelists,  here  adds,  that  the  apos- 
tles took  particular  notice  of  our  Saviour's  caution 
on  this  occasion,  though  they  could  not  comprehend 
what  was  meant  hy  ike  rising  from  the  dead.  This 
fact  shews  us  that  the  apostles  had  already  forgotten 
the  prophecy  of  Jesus  respecting  his  death ;  for  if 
they  had  remembered  it,  they  might  have  understood 
the  plain  words  in  which  he  predicted  his  resurrec- 
tion. But  it  appears  that  all  the  prophecies  which 
he  uttered  respecting  his  death,  made  but  a  momen- 
tary impression ;  of  course  they  never  thought  of  a 
resurrection.  Indeed  they  seem  not  to  have  cherish- 
ed such  hope,  even  after  they  knew  that  he  was  ac- 
tually dead.  Their  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  a 
temporal  Messiah,  and  the  dulness  of  their  under- 
standing at  this  time,  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
their  enlightened  and  elevated  sentiments  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

The  three  apostles  having  seen  Elijah  on  the  mount, 
and  having  recollected  the  opinion  promulgated  by 
the  scribes,  that  Elijah  was  to  precede  the  Messiah, 
they  seem  to  have  expected  that  that  prophet,  after 
the  transfignration,  would  have  remained  on  earth. 

In  proposing  the  question  to  Jesus,  Why  do  the 
scribes  affirm  that  Elijah  must  come  first  ?  meaning 
before  the  Messiah^  it  is  evident  they  felt  at  a  loss. 
For,  if  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  why  had  not  Elijah 
preceded  him  ?  He  resolved  the  difficulty  by  as- 
suring them  that  Elijah  had  actually  come,  though 
he  had  not  been  recognised  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
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Messiah.  They  then  learned  for  the  first  time,  as 
the  Apostle  Matthew  informs  us,  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  the  person  prefigured  in  prophecy  as  Elijah 
the  prophet.  This  was  a  most  important  addition  to 
their  knowledge.  It  opened  to  them  an  interesting 
prediction,  and  shewed  how  precisely  and  wonderfully 
it  was  fulfilled.  For  John  the  Baptist  resembled 
Elijah  in  his  manners,  in  his  spirit,  in  his  authority, 
and  even  in  his  dress.  The  explanation  of  this  pro- 
phecy tended  to  confirm  the  belief  of  the  apostles  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

When  Jesus,  with  the  three  apostles,  had  descended 
from  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  he  found  the  other 
nine  apostles  in  the  company  of  some  scribes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  great  multitude.  No  sooner  had 
the  people  seen  Jesus,  than  they  were  immediately 
struck  with  awe,  and  ran  to  salute  him,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  St  Mark,  ix.  15.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
passages  in  which  it  seems  implied,  that  the  external 
appearance  of  Jesus  struck  the  spectators  with  awe. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  be  permitted  to  sup- 
pose that  something  of  the  celestial  splendour  with 
which  he  had  been  invested  might  still  remain  sur- 
rounding him,  as  had  happened  to  Moses  ;  for  we  are 
expressly  informed,  that  when  Moses  descended  from 
Mount  Sinai  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  his  face 
shone  with  such  lustre  that  Aaron  and  the  people  of 
Israel  were  afraid  to  approach  him.*  Is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  effect  produced  on  the  multitude  by 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion  proceeded 
from  a  similar  cause  ? 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  29,  30. 
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Jesus,  it  is  also  said,  found  on  his  return  some 
scribes  disputing  with  the  nine  apostles.  This  dis- 
pute seems  to  have  been  connected  with  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  apostles  to  perform  a  miracle,  in 
which  they  had  failed.  When  our  Saviour  inquired 
about  the  ground  of  this  contest,  one  of  the  crowd  re- 
plied, "  Babbi,  I  have  brought  thee  my  son,  who 
hath  a  dumb  spirit,  and  wheresoever  it  seizeth  him, 
it  dasheth  him  on  the  ground,  where  he  continueth 
foaming  and  grinding  his  teeth  till  his  strength  is 
exhausted ;  and  I  spake  to  thy  disciples  to  expel  the 
demon,  but  they  were  not  able." 

The  youth  in  whose  favour  this  application  was 
made  was  dumb ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  justly  infer, 
that  he  was  also  deaf ;  for  dumbness  usually  arises 
from  a  diseased  state  of  the  organs  of  hearing.  That 
this  was  the  case,  is  declared  by  our  Saviour  himself 
in  Mark's  Gospel.  In  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  dis- 
temper is  called  lunacy^  from  an  opinion  that  pre- 
vailed in  ancient,  as  it  still  does  in  modern  times, 
that  the  moon  has  a  baneful  influence  on  maladies  of 
the  mind.  Thus,  even  in  our  own  enlightened  age, 
there  are  persons  who  believe  that  madness  is  excited 
or  increased  by  the  position  of  the  moon.  It  is  pro- 
per to  observe,  however,  that  the  disease  is  not  called 
lunacy  by  our  Saviour,  nor  by  the  sacred  historian, 
but  by  the  father  of  the  youth.  From  the  symptoms 
which  are  particularly  described,  the  distemper  would 
be  called  in  modern  times  "  epilepsy^'''*  though  in  the 
present  case  it  was  united  with  dumbness  and  deaf- 
ness. 

Jesus  exclaimed,  0  unheUevhff  fjeneration  !  but  ac- 
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cording  to  St  Matthew,  he  added  the  epithet />«rvei*«e  ; 
thus  including  under  the  word  unbelieving,  his  dis- 
ciples, and  under  the  term  perverse,  the  scribes.  He 
also  added,  "  How  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  How 
long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?"  We  have  no  occasion  to 
suppose  that  these  words  mark  anger  or  impatience ; 
they  are  merely  expressive  of  a  reprimand,  both  to 
his  disciples  and  to  the  scribes ;  to  the  one  party  for 
making  an  improper  attempt  to  perform  a  miracle, 
and  to  the  other  party,  for  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  rejected  the  clearest  evidence.  He  then  ordered 
the  father  to  bring  his  son  to  him.  To  enable  the 
spectators  to  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  miracle 
which  he  intended  to  perform,  he  questioned  the  father 
respecting  the  duration  of  the  malady.  The  father 
replied,  that  he  had  been  thus  diseased  from  his  in- 
fancy. It  was  evident  too,  from  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  the  disorder  in  its  violent  form,  that  it  had 
not  abated.  Jesus  then  said,  "  Thou  dumb  and  deaf 
spirit,  come  out  of  him,  I  charge  thee,  and  enter  no 
more  into  him."  The  cure  was  sudden  and  visible ; 
it  was  instantaneous  and  complete.  The  disease  was 
at  one  moment  in  the  height  of  its  violence ;  in  the 
next,  at  the  word  of  Jesus,  it  ceased — it  vanished. 
The  youth  at  the  same  time  was  so  enfeebled  by  what 
he  had  suffered,  that  the  spectators  supposed  him 
dead.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  when  he  im- 
mediately revived ;  strength  was  given  to  him,  and  he 
stood  before  them  in  perfect  health,  a  state  which  he 
had  never  previously  known. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  did  our  Saviour,  before  per- 
forming this  miracle,  require  faith  in  his  power? 
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Wise  reasons  may  be  easily  given  why  this  was  done  in 
an  incrednlons  and  perverted  age ;  for  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected, that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  attributed  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub.  It  was 
therefore  reasonable,  when  any  one  solicited  his  aid, 
that  such  person  should  acknowledge  his  belief  that 
Jesus  possessed  the  power  to  cure,  or  why  should  he 
apply  ?  However,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  apostles 
had  not  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  the  father,  as  St 
Mark  informs  us,*  expressed  himself  in  a  doubting 
manner,  as  if  uncertain  whether  Jesus  could  admi- 
nister a  remedy.  For  after  noticing  the  fact  that 
his  apostles  had  failed,  he  said,  ^^  If  them  canst  do  any 
thing,  have  compassion  upon  us,  and  help  us.^^  Jesus 
then  replied,  "  If  thou  canst  believe^  all  things  are 
possible  to  him  who  believeth."  The  father,  anxious 
and  willing  to  say  anything  to  obtain  the  recovery  of 
his  son,  said,  "  Lord,  I  believe ;"  but,  checking  him- 
self, because  still  conscious  that  doubts  and  fears 
arose  in  his  mind,  added,  ^  help  thou  mine  unbelief. '^ 
Our  Saviour,  knowing  that  the  father  was  sincere  and 
candid,  and  that  his  faith  would  be  established  by  the 
miracle,  instantlv  and  without  hesitation  removed 
the  disease. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  apostles  had  attempted 
to  work  a  miracle  in  the  absence  of  their  Master. 
But  we  should  recollect  that  when  despatched  on 
their  first  mission,  they  were  endowed  with  the  power 
of  performing  miracles.  Now,  as  they  were  never 
applied  to  when  Jesus  was  present,  and  as  the  power 

«  St  Mark,  ix.  22. 
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given  to  them  had  not  been  expressly  withdrawn, 
they  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  that  it  still 
remained  with  them.  Accordingly,  they  made  the 
attempt  on  this  occasion,  and  seem  to  have  been 
deeply  mortified  at  their  want  of  success ;  for  they 
asked  Jesus  privately  why  they  could  not  expel  the 
demon.  The  answer  given  to  this  question  by  our 
Saviour,  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  is,  "  Because  of  your 
unbelief."* 

There  is  here  presented  to  us  a  difficulty  of  consi- 
derable importance.  From  the  declaration  which 
Peter  had  lately  made,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  from  the  approbation  of 
that  answer  by  Jesus,  and  the  honour  conferred  on 
Peter  on  the  same  occasion,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
other  apostles,  after  that  period,  adopted  the  same  be- 
lief. We  conclude,  then,  that  the  faith  which  our 
Saviour  said  was  necessary  to  the  apostles  for  the 
performance  of  the  miracle,  was  not  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  That  this  was  the  fact,  is  made  evi- 
dent by  the  additional  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  If  ye 
had  faith,  though  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed." 
Now,  do  not  these  words  imply  that  the  apostles,  at 
that  time,  were  totally  destitute  of  the  faith  of  which 
he  was  speaking ;  for  it  could  not,  even  in  magnitude, 
be  compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which,  on  an- 
other occasion,  our  Saviour  says,  "  is  the  least  of  all 
seeds."!  The  faith,  then,  necessary  to  the  working  of 
miracles,  must  be  peculiar  in  some  important  respect. 
Accordingly,  we  find  it  enumerated  by  the  Apostle 

*  St  Matt.  xvii.  20.  t  St  Matt.  xiii.  32. 
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Paul  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
(1  Cor.  xii.  9.) 

It  is  evident  that  those  who,  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  were  endowed  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  were  not  able  to  perform  them  at  all  times 
and  places,  according  to  their  own  discretion.  Thus, 
we  find  the  Apostle  Paul  leaving  Trophimus  sick  at 
Ephesus.  For  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  miraclM 
were  to  be  performed  solely  as  evidence  of  Divine 
agency, — that  that  evidence  was  adjusted  by  a  parti- 
cular rule,  and  that  rule  directed  by  a  supernatural 
suggestion.  It  was  also  necessary,  when  Divine  sug- 
gestion was  given,  that  it  should  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly distinguishable  from  the  natural  operation  of 
their  own  minds.  It  was  therefore  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  firm  assurance  of  its  Divine  origin,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  faith.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  faith 
requisite  for  performing  miracles. 

There  is  a  remarkable  assertion  in  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  though  omitted  by  Luke.  The 
words  are,  "  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out,  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting."  The  following  explanation 
has  been  given  by  an  eminent  critic.  This  kind, 
which,  as  he  thinks,  means  this  order  of  beings  called 
demons,  cannot  be  expelled  except  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing. Or  this  complicated  distemper,  consisting  of 
epilepsy,  accompanied  by  dumbness  and  deafness, 
can  only  be  cured  by  one  whose  state  of  mind  is  im- 
proved by  the  means  here  mentioned^  Not  that  we 
are  to  suppose  that  before  performing  such  a  miracle, 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  a  certain  time  in  prayer 
and  fasting.     But  there  might  be  a  connection  be- 
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tween  prayer  and  fasting  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith 
on  the  other  hand,  as  means  to  an  end.  Thus,  as  faith 
was  necessary  to  enable  one  to  work  miracles,  so 
prayer  and  fasting  might  be  requisite  for  increasing 
faith.  For  it  appears  that  higher  degrees  of  faith 
were  necessary  for  the  performance  of  one  class  of 
miracles  than  for  others.  Such  is  the  explanation 
which  has  been  given  of  a  passage,  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  not  without  difficulty.* 

From  us  who  have  not  been  invested  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  it  is  faith  in  Jesus  that  is  re- 
quired as  the  foundation  of  our  Christian  character. 
This  is  the  grand  principle  which  was  intended  to  en- 
lighten, and  expand,  and  exalt  our  understanding 
with  knowledge  of  the  most  valuable  and  improving 
nature.  If  active  and  energetic  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  influencing  and  directing  our  conduct,  it  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Christian  graces,  it  will  purify  the 
heart,  it  will  work  by  love,  and  will  overcome '  the 
world. 

*  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
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Contents  : — Why  Jesus  predioted  his  death. — Prediction  not  under- 
stood.— Dispute  who  should  be  greatest.— Conduct  of  our  Saviour. 
— What  the  distinguishing  qualification  of  his  disciples. — Value  of 
humilitj,  contrasted  with  its  opposite,  pride. — Evils  of  spiritual 
pride. — Intolerance  and  hatred. — Jealousy  and  party-spirit  of  John 
— ^to  be  carefully  avoided  by  all  true  Christians. 

As  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  death  was  approach- 
ing, he  thought  proper  to  repeat  the  prophecy  of  it 
again  and  again.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned :  1 .  It  was  necessary  to  shew  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  an  appointed  as  well  as  an  important 
event  in  the  plan  of  Divine  providence.  2.  It  tended 
to  prove  that  it  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Jesus, 
and  not  the  debt  of  nature,  as  it  is  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  merely  human.  3.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  conse- 
quently to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  predicted 
Messiah.  4.  It  was  requisite  to  shew  that  he  was  a 
prophet  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
not  a  part,  but  the  whole  future  dispensation  was 
thoroughly  known  to  him.     5.  The  frequent  repeti- 
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tion  of  the  prophecy  of  his  death  tended  also  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  what  might  other- 
wise have  overwhelmed  them. 

Our  Saviour  had  prefaced  the  prophecy  of  his  death 
at  this  time  with  the  admonition,  "  Let  these  things 
sink  down  into  your  ears,"  or  hearken  attentively  to 
these  words,  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  men."  But  we  are  told  "they  understood 
not  this  prediction ;  it  was  hid  from  them,  so  that 
they  apprehended  it  not."  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  any  Divine  influence  was  employed  to  prevent 
them  from  comprehending  it  ?  For  that  opinion  we 
have  no  authority.  It  ^as  their  prejudices  respect- 
ing the  Messiah,  and  the  passions  connected  with 
those  prejudices,  which  clouded  their  understanding, 
and  rendered  them  incapable  of  perceiving  the  obvious 
meaning ;  indeed,  we  may  say,  unwilling  to  perceive 
it;  for  it  is  said  they  were  afraid  to  ask  him  for  an 
explanation.  But  why  were  they  afraid  ?  Evidently 
lest  they  should  bear  a  painful  truth. 

Nothing  can  afford  a  clearer  proof  of  the  strength 
of  their  prejudices  than  the  contest  in  which  we  find 
the  apostles  engaged  immediately  after  he  had  uttered 
this  prophecy  of  his  death.  They  continued  to  hanker 
after  temporal  honours ;  they  were  still  led  by  worldly 
ambition.  They  disputed  which  of  themselves  should 
be  preferred  to  the  highest  post  of  honour  and  power 
when  he  should  assume,  as  they  expected,  the  throne 
of  his  father  David,  and  rule  over  the  Jewish  nation. 
But  it  may  be  asked.  Why  should  they  contend ;  for 
if  their  expectation  had  been  realised,  would  there 
not  have  been  a  suflicient  number  of  high  offices  to 
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gratify  twelve  persons  ?  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  in  eastern  governments  there  is  always,  next  to 
the  sovereign,  one  officer  who  is  elevated  far  above 
other  subjects,  and  who  exercises  in  his  own  person 
the  whole  power  of  the  monarch.  Such  was  Joseph 
under  Pharaoh  ;  such  was  Abner  under  Saul ;  Joab 
under  David ;  and  such  are  at  this  day  the  viziers  in 
•almost  every  kingdom  of  Asia.  To  this  individual 
every  other  officer  in  the  state  is  far  inferior.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  apostles,  though  most  of  them 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  were  animated  by  no  very  mo- 
derate share  of  ambition ;  for  they  seem  never  to 
have  doubted  that  they  were  fully  qualified  to  per- 
form the  arduous  duties  of  that  high  office.  We  see, 
too,  that  they  were  jealous  of  one  another ;  rivals, 
anxious  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the  greatest 
favourite  of  their  Master,  and  had  the  best  ground  of 
hope  of  future  greatness.  The  expectation  of  these 
fishermen  may  appear  to  us  extravagant ;  but  in  the 
East  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  men  of  talents  or 
intrigue  to  ascend  from  the  lowest  situation  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state. 

How  amiable  does  our  Saviour  appear  on  this  oc- 
casion !  He  shewed  no  contemptuous  surprise ;  he 
expressed  no  anger  at  their  folly  and  presumption  ; 
he  uttered  no  severe  reprimand ;  but  retained  his 
wonted  mildness  and  complacency.  His  Divine  wis- 
dom, too,  was  conspicuous  on  this  as  on  every  other 
occasion.  He  did  not  expose  or  censure  the  errone- 
ous views  which  they  had  taken  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom ;  nor  did  he  point  out  the  perilous  nature 
of  ambition,  and  the  numberless  evils  which  it  had 
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often  produced ;  but  he  employed  a  new,  an  original 
mode  of  correcting  their  false  sentiments  which  had 
never  been  thought  of  by  mere  human  teachers  ; — a 
mode  wonderfully  concise,  clear,  and  impressive, 
which,  while  it  directly  seized  the  understanding  and 
addressed  the  heart,  could  never  be  effaced  from  the 
memory.  In  the  innocence  and  artless  simplicity, 
the  absence  of  pride  and  of  ambition  in  the  minds  of 
children,  he  exhibited  a  model  of  the  humility  which 
he  approved.  He  called  a  child,  placed  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  apostles,  and  thus  addressed  them, 
*'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  unless  ye  be  converted 
(changed)  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  never 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."* 

At  this  unexpected  declaration  we  may  well  sup- 
pose  the  apostles  thunderstruck  and  confounded. 
They  had  been  disputing  which  of  them  had  the  best- 
founded  expectation  of  the  highest  preferment  in  their 
Master's  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  never  for  a  moment 
entertained  any  doubt  of  their  admission  ;  when  in- 
stantly they  were  solemnly  assured,  that,  unless  they 
laid  aside  their  extravagant  schemes,  and  controlled 
their  ambitious  desires,  so  far  from  being  elevated  to 
offices  of  honour  or  power,  or  admitted  to  his  court 
even  as  the  meanest  subjects,  they  would  be  entirely 
excluded  from  his  kingdom. 

*  St  Matt,  zviii.  2.  The  English  word  convert,  as  a  dlBtinguished 
critic  has  justly  observed,  does  not  suit  the  original  word  (fr^sf  oi  in  this 
place.  To  convert  has  two  meanings,  to  bring  over  from  infidelitj  to 
the  profession  of  the  true  religion,  or  from  a  state  of  impenitence  to 
the  love  and  obedience  of  God.  It  is  better  to  substitute  the  general 
word  changcy  which,  with  sufficient  precision,  marks  the  transition 
from  a  state  of  pride  and  ambition  to  the  opposite  state  of  humilitj. 
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The  indispensable  qualification  for  a  member  of 
the  Messiah^s  kingdom  was  similarity  of  character 
to  that  of  a  child.  They  were  required  to  be  equally 
free  from  ambition,  and  pride,  and  vanity,  and  envy, 
and  jealousy,  as  the  happy  child  who  never  had  an 
idea  of  worldly  power  or  grandeur,  or  who,  from  any 
vain  notion  of  his  own  deserts,  attempted  to  form  a 
comparison  between  himself  and  others. 

Our  Saviour  proceeds  to  say,  "  Whosoever,  there- 
fore, shall  become  humble  like  this  child,  shall  be 
the  greatest  in  the  reign  of  heaven."  Here  still  the 
child  is  presented  as  the  standard  of  humility,  be- 
cause he  is  free  from  the  opposite  feelings.  Conse- 
quently, it  seems  to  be  asserted,  that  whoever  has 
been  enabled  to  restrain  or  subdue  those  feelings, 
shall  be  greatest  in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  He 
shall  be  greatest,  because  humility  is  the  foundation 
of  all  other  virtues  :  It  qualifies  him  for  discovering 
what  he  has  done  wrong,  and  in  what  he  is  deficient ; 
and,  therefore,  directs  the  attention  to  reformation 
and  improvement,  and  even  qualifies  the  possessor  to 
make  the  highest  attainments.  In  particular,  it 
teaches  us  to  think  no  innocent  action  too  mean  by 
which  we  can  promote  the  good  of  others ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  leads  to  the  most  extended  beneficence,  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  to  love  our 
enemies. 

Humility  is  founded  on  truth,  and  is  highly  favour- 
able to  its  cultivation.  It  does  not  encourage  low 
and  false  views  either  of  human  nature,  or  of  our- 
selves as  individuals ;  but  enables  us  to  see  things  as 
they  really  are.   It  does  not  prevent  us  from  forming 
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just  notions  of  man  as  an  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
accountable,  and  improving  being.  It  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  be  insensible  to  any  advantage  we  may 
possess  over  others ;  for  it  would  lead  us  to  remem- 
ber that  our  duties  rise  in  proportion  to  our  advan- 
tages. Now,  if  the  humble  man  knows  his  duties,  his 
transgressions,  and  deficiencies,  his  whole  attention 
will  be  applied  to  their  correction ;  and  if  so  employ- 
ed for  a  series  of  years,  while  he  continued  to  grow 
in  humility,  how  great,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
would  his  improvement  be ! 

But  the  importance  of  humility  is  not  less  dis- 
played when  we  contrast  it  with  those  vices  which  are 
opposed  to  it,  and  which  cannot  unite  in  the  same 
character.  These  are  pride  and  vanity,  with  their 
associate  passions,  as  we  have  just  enumerated  them. 
Pride  consists  in  having  a  high  and  false  opinion  of 
ourselves,  our  talents,  our  knowledge,  our  rank,  and 
situation;  and  in  demanding  from  others  a  corre- 
sponding respect  and  submission.  And  if  that  respect 
and  submission  be  withheld,  pride  excites  mortifica- 
tion and  disappointment,  anger,  and  sometimes  re- 
venge, against  those  who,  instead  of  sacrificing  to  our 
self-importance,  have  treated  us  with  contempt  and 
insult,  or  even  indiffference. 

There  is  one  species  of  pride  connected  with  religion 
which  requires  our  watchful  attention.  It  is  called 
spiritual  pnde^  because  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
directed  are  spiritual  or  mental  attainments.  It  re- 
lates to  the  high  estimation  in  which  men  are  apt  to 
hold  their  religious  opinions  and  their  religious  cha- 
racter.   It  is  remarkable  that  spiritual  pride  is  never 
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conyersant  with  iiindamental  principles,  or  with  truths 
declared  in  Scripture  to  be  essential  to  salvation,  any 
more  than  it  is  connected  with  precepts  of  piety  and 
benevolence.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to  forms  and 
opinions.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
though  the  peculiar  opinions  which  spiritual  pride 
adopts,  generally  refer  to  things  of  an  inferior  kind, 
and  are  more  speculative  in  their  nature  than  prac- 
tical ;  yet,  in  order  to  give  them  the  greatest  import- 
ance, it  exalts  them  into  high  and  indispensable  doc- 
trines. This,  of  itself,  is  a  most  pernicious  evil,  for 
it  perverts  Christianity,  makes  it  a  theme  of  disputa- 
tion, and  stirs  up  all  the  malevolent  passions. 

The  unfortunate  man  who  is  beset  by  spiritual 
pride,  not  only  confounds  the  important  doctrines 
with  the  inferior  parts  of  Christianity,  but  he  adopts 
the  most  extravagant  opinion  of  his  own  consequence. 
He' considers  himself  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  a  child 
of  God,  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ.  It  is  true,  few 
persons  would  avow  such  sentiments ;  but  they  are 
easily  ascertained  by  the  language  which  a  conceited 
man  applies  to  those  who  do  not  espouse  his  opinions. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  reprobates,  as  doomed  to  per- 
dition, as  under  a  curse.  Such  language  no  man  is 
entitled  to  use  ;  for  it  is  an  arrogant  assumption  of 
the  authority  of  God.  It  is  a  mode  of  speech  which 
it  is  criminal  to  employ ;  for  it  exhibits  not  the  ami- 
able spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  nor  the  benevolent 
temper  of  His  holy  religion,  but  arrogance,  hatred, 
and  intolerance,  qualities  which  can  never  dwell  in 
the  mind  of  a  Christian.  Fpr  Christians  are  required 
to  possess  the  very  opposite  qualities  ;  instead  of  ar- 
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rogance,  to  cherish  humility  and  courtesy ;  instead  of 
hatred,  love  to  neighbours,  love  of  a  high  species  and 
degree  to  fellow  Christians ;  •  and  humanity,  good 
wishes,  and  pity,  even  to  enemies. 

Now,  I  beseech  you  to  observe,  what  the  Scriptures 
say  of  hatred,  whatever  professions  of  piety  may  be 
made.  '^  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hate  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar."*  Next  mark  the  reason  given : 
'^  For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?" 
It  is  then  a  scriptural  maxim,  that  no  man  who 
hates  his  brother  can  love  God.  Observe,  again,  that 
humility  stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  that  he  has  said,  Whosoever  shall 
receive  him  who  is  humble  as  a  little  child,  will  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  if  he  received  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  person  (v.  48).  And  to  shew  still 
farther  the  effectual  protection  which  the  humble 
Christian  shall  receive  from  our  Saviour,  he  adds, 
"  Whosoever  shall  offend  (or  injure)  one  of  these 
little  ones  who  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  cast  into  the  sea."f 

Verse  49.  "  Then  John  said.  Master,  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him, 
because  he  foUoweth  not  us."  From  this  passage  we 
are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  miracles  were  at 
that  time  performed  by  any  except  by  our  Saviour 
himself;  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  John  had  seen 
some  person  pretending  to  cast  out  devils  in  imita- 

♦  1  John,  iv.  20.  f  St  Matt.,  xviii.  6. 
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tion  of  our  Sayiour ;  as  we  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  certain  vagabond  Jews  professed  to* 
do,  after  the  example- of  the  Apostle  Paul.* 

The  object  of  introducing  this  complaint  of  John 
against  the  person  who  pretended  to  cast  out  devils, 
seems  to  have  been  to  expose  the  evil  passion  which 
influenced  John,  and  to  record  the  answer  of  our 
Saviour.  This  apostle  at  that  time  was  so  narrow- 
minded,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  good 
should  be  professed  to  be  done  by  any  person  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  society.  For  he  did  not 
object  to  this  man  that  he  was  an  impostor,  a  mere 
pretender,  but  only  that  he  did  not  belong  to  their 
party.  Some  excuse  may  be  made  for  John  brought 
up  with  Jewish  prejudices,  and  not  then  fully  ini- 
tiated into  the  benevolent  principles  of  his  Master. 
But  what  shaU  be  said  of  professing  Christians  in  our 
enlightened  age,  who  are  actuated  by  the  same  con- 
tracted spirit.  For  are  there  not  persons  still  in  the 
world  who  pretend  to  be  the  only  teachers  of  true 
Christianity,  as  if  they  were  inspired  and  infallible  ? 
Indeed,  if  they  were  so,  their  humility  and  charity 
would  be  more  conspicuous. 

Mark  now  the  answer  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  ami- 
able spirit  which  it  displays  :  "  Forbid  him  not ;  for 
he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."  Therefore,  who- 
ever professes  respect  to  Jesus  and  his  religion,  and 
ventures  to  speak  and  act  in  his  name,  ought  to  be 
considered  rather  as  the  friend  and  auxiliary,  than  the 
enemy  of  Christianity.    For  among  sincere  Christians, 

*  Acts,  xiz.  13. 
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there  can  be  no  envy  nor  jealousy ;  no  selfish  desire 
to  confine  all  the  good  that  is  done  to  themselves,  and 
no  malevolent  repining  at  the  success  of  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  good  Christian  will  delight  to 
do  justice  to  all,  will  never  throw  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  any  who  are  attempting  to  do  good,  will  never 
misrepresent,  nor  undervalue,  nor  defame  them ;  but 
will  always  feel  an  ardent  desire  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  love  the  Lord. 


LECTURE  XL. 

JESUS  COMMENCES  HIS  LAST  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

St  Lukb  ix.  51-62. 


Coimorrs : — Panic  of  the  apostles,  and  its  cause. — Samaria  and  its 
inhabitants. — Their  bigotry  and  intolerance. — Malevolent  spirit 
of  James  and  John — Rebuked  by  Jesus  —Who  promised  no  worldly 
rewards — Nor  admitted  worldly  excuses. — Attention  to  relatives 
not  to  interfere  with  higher  duties— Though  not  rashly  to  be  ne- 
glected.— Selection  of  the  Samaritans,  and  benefit  thence  arising. 
—  Characters  of  James  and  John.—  Nature  of  false  zeal. — Con- 
clusion. 

^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come 
that  he  should  be  received  up,  he  steadfastly  set  his 
face  to  go  to  Jerusalem."  By  the  time  of  his  being 
received  up,  one  would  naturally  understand  his  ascen- 
sion. But  the  words  might  have  been  more  justly 
rendered,  "As  the  time  of  his  departure  approached." 
They,  therefore,  apply  more  properly  to  his  death, 
which  was  near,  than  to  his  ascension,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  forty  days  after  his  resurrection. 

It  appears  from  Mark's  Gospel,  that  while  Jesus 
commenced  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  apostles 
were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  followed  him  with  ap- 
prehension (St  Mark  x.  32).  What  then  was  it  that 
affected  them  so  powerfully  on  that  occasion  ?  It  was 
not  the  prediction  of  his  death  which  he  then  repeated; 
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for  the  fear  preceded  the  prediction.  A  panic  is  a  sud- 
den terror,  which,  of  course,  can  arise  only  from  some 
unexpected  cause.  But  we  can  discover  no  other  cause 
except  the  abrupt  disclosure  of  his  intention  of  repair- 
ing to  Jerusalem.  Now,  we  know  from  John's  Gospel, 
that  when  Jesus  told  his  disciples  he  was  going  to 
Judea,  they  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  and 
alarm ;  for  they  said,  "  Master,  the  Jews  very  lately 
would  have  stoned  thee,  and  goest  thou  thither  again?" 
They  evidently  foresaw  the  danger  he  should  incur 
from  the  malice  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  probably  had  fears  for  their  own  safety. 
For  when  they  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Lazarus, 
and  of  the  proposal  of  Jesus  to  go  to  Bethany, 
Thomas  said,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
him." 

In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Palestine,  or  the  Land 
of  Canaan,  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Galilee 
on  the  north,  Samaria  in  the  middle,  and  Judea  on 
the  south.  Galilee  and  Judea  were  inhabited  by 
Jews;  but  Samaria  was  occupied  by  a  mixed  race. 
When  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried  captive 
into  the  East  by  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria,  about 
720  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  province  of 
Samaria  was  newly  peopled  by  a  colony  of  heathens 
from  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  to  which  were 
afterwards  added  many  Jews  expelled  from  their 
own  country.  From:  an  opinion  which  prevailed 
among  the  heathens,  that  every  country  was  under 
the  dominion  of  some  local  deity,  the  Samaritans  had 
adopted  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  which  they 
thought  themselves  fortunate  in  learning  from  some 
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Jewish  priests  who  settled  among  them.  On  account 
of  their  different  extraction,  there  was  a  riyalship  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  which  produced  an 
implacable  animosity.  Of  coui*se,  they  had  no  friendly 
intercourse,  though  they  were  in  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  as  strangers;  nor  were  the  Sama- 
ritans accustomed  to  prevent  Jews  from  passing 
through  their  country  on  their  way  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  visit  which  our  Saviour  had  formerly  made 
to  Sychar,  he  had  acknowledged  himself  as  the  Mes- 
siah to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  cordial  reception  from  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  admitted  his  Divine  mission.  Whether, 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  Samaritans  recognised 
him  as  the  same  person  whom  they  had,  not  long  be- 
fore, joyfully  received  as  a  prophet,  and  urged  to  re- 
main with  them,  we  are  not  informed.  But  one  thing 
is  evident,  that  Jesus  had  excited  their  highest  dis- 
pleasure, because  they  perceived  that  his  face  was  di- 
rected towards  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  they  con- 
cluded that  he  gave  a  decided  preference  of  the  temple 
of  that  city  to  Gerizim,  the  sanctified  place  of  wor- 
ship in  their  estimation.  In  consequence  of  this  of- 
fence to  their  prejudices,  they  refused  to  him  the 
usual  accommodations  of  food  and  lodging.  The  Sa- 
maritans then  were  bigots,  and  bigotry,  we  know, 
arises  from  ignorance  and  pride.  It  mistakes  the 
form  of  religion  for  its  substance,  and  employs  not 
only  irreligious  but  criminal  means  for  maintaining 
its  ascendency.  Whoever  opposes  its  maxims  or  prac- 
tices are  the  objects  of  its  persecution.    Accordingly, 
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to  prefer  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  to  Mount  Gerizim 
was  sufficient  to  deserve  the  deepest  resentment  of  the 
Samaritans. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Apostles  James  and  John.  Irritated  at  the  inhospi- 
table behaviour  of  the  Samaritans,  they  said,  ^^ Master^ 
wilt  thou  that  we  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume them,  as  Elijah  did?"  We  might  here  remark 
the  overweening  arrogance  of  the  two  apostles  in 
supposing  that  fire  would  come  from  heaven  at  their 
solicitation.  But  the  proposal  may  have  arisen  from 
their  high  respect  for  their  Master,  and  the  belief 
that  God  would  be  disposed  to  punish  so  flagrant  an 
offence,  committed  against  so  exalted  a  personage. 
It  may  be  sufficient  for  us  to  observe  that  our  Saviour, 
who  knew  correctly  the  sentiments  which  influenced 
his  apostles,  did  not  make  any  allusion  to  pride  or 
vanity.  It  was  to  a  dififerent  principle  that  he  called 
their  attention,  "  Ye  know  not,"  said  he, "  what  spirit 
ye  are  of;  for  the  Son  of  man  is  come,  not  to  destroy 
men,  but  to  save  them."  He  ascribes  their  request 
to  their  ignorance.  He  tells  them  that  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  nature  and  efi^ects  of  the  disposition 
which  at  that  moment  ruled  them.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  revenge  and  persecution  in  its  blackest  form ;  of 
all  others  the  most  opposite  to  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Y.et  the  two  apostles,  from  belief  that  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God, 
and  of  paying  the  highest  respect  to  their  Master, 
would  have  performed  a  miracle  if  they  had  had  the 
power,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  inhospitality 
of  the  Samaritans.     For  they  were  evidently  not  sen- 
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sible  that  rerenge  was  on  that  occasion  their  leading 
principle.  Nor  did  they  yet  know  that  miracles  were 
never  to  be  performed  to  gratify  a  malignant  feeling. 
He  therefore  reminds  them  that  the  Son  of  man  was 
come,  not  to  destroy  men  but  to  save  them ;  not  only 
to  cure  their  bodily  diseases,  but  to  remove  the  dis- 
tempers of  their  minds,  and  thus  to  banish  from  his 
kingdom  all  those  evil  passions  which  debase  the 
character  of  men,  and  sink  them  to  the  resemblance 
of  demons.  Instead  of  protecting  himself  by  calling 
down  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  our  Saviour  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  his  enemies,  and  calmly  to  submit 
to  death  in  a  painful  and  degrading  form. 

As  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  proceeding  on  their 
journey,  one  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Master,  I  will 
follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest."  Jesus  replied, 
"  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests  ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  There  is  this  remarkable  distinction  between 
our  Saviour  and  all  pretended  prophets  and  false 
teachers :  they  addressed  the  strong  passions  of 
our  nature  ;  they  overlooked  or  tolerated  vices  and 
crimes  in  order  to  gain  followers.  But  our  Saviour 
not  only  never  promised  any  worldly  gratification, 
but  he  informed  those  who  proposed  to  become  his 
attendants,  that  they  must  relinquish  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  and  expose  themselves  to 
every  kind  of  hardship  and  suffering.  He  also  urged 
the  necessity  of  following  him  without  delay. 

To  one  who  said  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury 
my  father,"  He  replied,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead ;  but  go  thou  and  publish  the  reign  of  God."    It 
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is  to  be  observed  that  our  Saviour  often  employs  the 
proverbial  form,  because  it  was  concise,  pointed^  and 
striking,  and  therefore  roused  attention ;  was  easily 
understood,  and  easily  remembered.  Here  he  em- 
ploys the  word  dead  both  literally  and  metaphorically. 
Let  those  who  are  morally  dead  bury  those  who  are 
literally  dead. 

The  other  case  which  is  here  stated,  was  thitt  of 
one  who  expressed  an  intention  of  becoming  his  at- 
tendant, after  he  had  bidden  farewell  to  those  who 
were  at  home.  But  at  that  time  for  a  man  to  take 
a  formal  leave  of  his  family  in  order  to  become  a  con- 
stant follower  of  Jesus,  was  to  expose  his  new  resolu- 
tion to  the  greatest  danger,  for  attempts  would  of 
course  be  made  by  his  relatives  to  seduce  him  from 
his  noble  intentions.  The  answer  of  Jesus  is  re- 
markable :  ^'  No  man  who,  having  put  his  hbnd  to 
the  plough,  looketh  behind  him,  is  fit  for  the  king^ 
dom  of  God."  This  is  an  abridged  illustration, 
which  may  thus  be  completed.  As  no  ploughman  is 
fitted  for  his  occupation  who  looks  behind  him,  while 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  requires  him  con- 
stantly to  look  before ;  so  no  man  was  fitted  to  be  a 
close  attendant  of  Jesus,  who  continued  to  look  back 
to  worldly  pleasures,  and  to  be  entangled  in  worldly 
employments. 

It  would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  sanction  the 
opinion,  that  the  duties  which  a  man  owes  to  his 
parents  or  family  ought  ever  to  be  neglected.  But 
during  his  ministry,  and  the  age  which  followed,  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  duties  to  relatives  were 
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incompatible  with  the  higher  duties  to  God  and  to 
conscience, — when  the  father  was  at  variance  with  the 
son,  and  the  mother  with  the  daughter,  when  a  man^s 
foes  were  those  of  his  own  household.  Thus,  when 
one  was  a  Jew,  with  his  peculiar  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, and  the  other  a  Christian,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  associate  together  in  a  familiar  and  con- 
fidential manner ;  hence  the  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
"  He  who  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me.  He  who  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

As  in  expounding  the  Scriptures  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  observe  every  remarkable  display  of  in- 
telligence and  design  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  a  striking  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Samaritans. 

1.  As  the  selection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  institution 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  were  intended  to  accomplish  im- 
portant purposes,  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, it  was  requisite  that  both  Jews  and  Christians 
should  have  sufficient  security  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  corrupted  by  its  hereditary  guardians.  This 
security  was  first  obtained  by  the  separation  of  the 
twelve  tribes  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  Afterwards,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  formed 
the  ten  tribes,  were  doomed  by  God  to  banishment 
from  their  native  land,  on  account  of  their  obstinate 
and  incurable  idolatry,  and  removed  by  the  agency  of 
Shalnianezer,  king  of  Assyria,  the  Samaritans,  a 
mixed  race  of  heathens  and  Jews,  were  substituted. 
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is  to  be  observed  that  our  Sayionr  often  employs  the 
proverbial  form,  because  it  was  concise,  pointed^  and 
striking,  and  therefore  roused  attention ;  was  easily 
understood,  and  easily  remembered.  Here  he  em- 
ploys the  word  dead  both  literally  and  metaphorically. 
Let  those  who  are  morally  dead  bury  those  who  are 
literally  dead. 

The  other  case  which  is  here  stated,  was  thitt  of 
one  who  expressed  an  intention  of  becoming  his  at- 
tendant, after  he  had  bidden  farewell  to  those  who 
were  at  home.  But  at  that  time  for  a  man  to  take 
a  formal  leave  of  his  family  in  order  to  become  a  con- 
stant follower  of  Jesus,  was  to  expose  his  new  resolu- 
tion to  the  greatest  danger,  for  attempts  would  of 
course  be  made  by  his  relatives  to  seduce  him  from 
his  noble  intentions.  The  answer  of  Jesus  is  re- 
markable :  '^  No  man  who,  having  put  his  hbnd  to 
the  plough,  looketh  behind  him,  is  fit  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.^'  This  is  an  abridged  illustration, 
which  may  thus  be  completed.  As  no  ploughman  is 
fitted  for  his  occupation  who  looks  behind  him,  while 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  requires  him  con- 
stantly to  look  before ;  so  no  man  was  fitted  to  be  a 
close  attendant  of  Jesus,  who  continued  to  look  back 
to  worldly  pleasures,  and  to  be  entangled  in  worldly 
employments. 

It  would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  sanction  the 
opinion,  that  the  duties  which  a  man  owes  to  his 
parents  or  family  ought  ever  to  be  neglected.  But 
during  his  ministry,  and  the  age  which  followed,  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  duties  to  relatives  were 
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incompatible  with  the  higher  duties  to  God  and  to 
conscience, — when  the  father  was  at  variance  with  the 
son,  and  the  mother  with  the  daughter,  when  a  man^s 
foes  were  those  of  his  own  household.  Thus,  when 
one  was  a  Jew,  with  his  peculiar  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, and  the  other  a  Christian,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  associate  together  in  a  familiar  and  con- 
fidential  manner;  hence  the  saying  of  our  Savionr, 
^^  He  who  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me.  He  who  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.^^ 

As  in  expounding  the  Scriptures  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  observe  every  remarkable  display  of  in- 
telligence and  design  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  a  striking  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Samaritans. 

1.  As  the  selection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  institution 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  were  intended  to  accomplish  im- 
portant purposes,  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, it  was  requisite  that  both  Jews  and  Christians 
should  have  sufficient  security  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  corrupted  by  its  hereditary  guardians.  This 
security  was  first  obtained  by  the  separation  of  the 
twelve  tribes  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Behoboam.  Afterwards,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  who  formed 
the  ten  tribes,  were  doomed  by  God  to  banishment 
from  their  native  land,  on  account  of  their  obstinate 
and  incurable  idolatry,  and  removed  by  the  agency  of 
Shalmanezer,  king  of  x\ssyria,  the  Samaritans,  a 
mixed  race  of  heathens  and  Jews,  were  substituted. 
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Many  of  them  were  afterwards  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, yet  a  part  continued  to  adhere  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  A  satisfactory  proof  of  this  remarkable  his- 
torical fact  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  year  1620,  a 
copy  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  was  received  from 
the  Samaritans  residing  at  Sychar,  now  called  Nap- 
lous,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  southern  departs 
ment  of  this  island,  in  a  public  library.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  its  high  antiquity,  it  is  written,  not  in  the 
Chaldaic  characters  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
but  in  a  more  ancient  form,  which  had  been  employed 
long  before  that  era,  and  probably  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  Moses.  Here,  then,  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary security  afforded  us  for  the  genuineness  and 
purity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  most  ancient 
records  in  existence.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  agrees  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner with  the  Hebrew,  and  thus  the  correctness  of 
both  is  confirmed.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that 
a  remnant  of  the  Samaritans,  amounting  to  more  than 
a  hundred,  was  discovered  in  1838  still  occupying  the 
residence  of  their  forefathers.* 

2.  From  this  passage,  along  with  one  or  two  other 
facts  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  we  learn  that  St  James 
and  St  John  were  naturally  men  of  strong  passions.  Of 
course,  as  we  might  expect,  they  were  foremost  among 
the  apostles  in  the  frequent  disputes  which  took  place 
to  determine  the  question,  which  of  them  should  be 
preferred  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom  of  the 

^  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  106. 
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Messiah.  Others  might  be  eager,  but  St  James  and 
St  John  were  the  only  individuals  mentioned  who  at- 
tempted by  solicitation  to  pre-engage  these  offices. 
They  were  therefore  influenced  by  ambition,  a  prin- 
ciple which  chiefly  actuates  men  of  vigorous  minds. 
They  were  called  by  our  Saviour  Boanerges^  or  Sons 
of  Thunder,  a  title  undoubtedly  expressive  of  the 
energy  of  their  character.  And  here  we  find  them 
filled  with  so  ardent  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 
Master,  that  their  indignation  would  have  called  down 
fire  from  heaven  to  consume  those  who  refused  to  him 
the  common  rites  of  hospitality.  Of  St  James  we  know 
little  after  our  Saviour's  ascension ;  but  it  is  evident 
he  was  a  distinguished  character,  because  he  was 
singled  out  by  Herod  Agrippa  as  one  of  the  earliest 
martyrs  for  the  religion  of  his  Master.*  St  John  is 
called  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ;  and  when  his 
strong  feelings  were  directed  by  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity,  he  became  distinguished  for  the  purest 
benevolence ;  and  in  the  conversations  and  discourses 
of  Jesus  which  he  has  preserved,  he  has  exhibited 
more  of  the  amiable  feelings  of  his  Master  than  all 
the  other  apostles  or  evangelists. 

3.  From  this  passage  also,  we  can  ascertain  the 
nature  of  mistaken  zeal  when  directed  against  bigotry, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  spirit  with  which  bigotry 
ought  to  be  encountered.  Our  Saviour  himself  be- 
trayed no  anger,  shewed  no  disposition  to  take  offence; 
he  uttered  no  complaint  against  the  inhumanity  of 
the  Samaritans ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  made  any 

*  Acts  xii.  2. 
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remonstrance ;  all  that  is  said  is,  ^^  He  went  to 
another  village."  This  conduct  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. Here  was  true  dignity  and  pure  benevolence. 
We  may  here  add,  that  as  the  Christian  religion  is 
purely  intellectual  and  moral,  and  admirably  fitted  to 
elevate,  enlighten,  and  improve  mankind,  it  has  no 
affinity  with  bigotry  or  false  zeal,  with  superstition, 
or  prejudice,  or  intolerance.  It  disowns  and  dis- 
countenances every  thing  that  debases  and  contracts 
or  darkens  the  mind ;  while  it  delights  in  diffusing 
the  light  of  true  knowledge,  and  in  breathing  a  spirit 
of  candour,  of  forbearance,  and  love.  In  conclusion, 
we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  Christianity  has  been 
sometimes  unnaturally  combined  by  some  imaginative 
men  with  fanaticism,  though  without  a  shadow  of  rea- 
son ;  for  it  is  founded  on  eternal  truth,  and  sustained 
by  Divine  evidence. 
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MISSION  OF  THE  SEVENTY  DISCIPLES. 
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Contents  : — Christ  sends  seventy  disciples  on  a  special  mission. — In- 
stmctions  given  to  the  Seventy. — Observations. — Everything  which 
JesDS  said  and  did  is  not  recorded — Yet  nothing  essential  to  salva- 
tion is  omitted. — To  be  short  and  yet  fall,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Gospels. — Preparatory  proofs  of  the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  suffi- 
cient to  arrest  the  attention  to  the  astonishing  marks  that  distin- 
guished Jesus. 

Immediately  after  selecting  his  twelve  apostles, 
Jesns  had  commissioned  them  to  visit  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Israel,  to  proclaim  the  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
and  to  heal  the  sick.  Again,  a  second  time,  towards 
the  termination  of  his  ministry,  he  employed  a  simi- 
lar mission.  But  as  if  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
shew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  office  of  in- 
struction to  the  apostles,  he  did  not  include  them  on 
this  occasion ;  but  having  chosen  from  his  other 
disciples  seventy  persons,  he  sent  them  out  in  thirty- 
five  parties,  two  in  each  party.  They  were  instruc- 
ted to  visit  every  place  to  which  he  himself  intended 
to  go.  Consequently,  Jesus  had  pointed  out  to  them 
the  road  he  was  to  travel,  and  what  places  he  would 
take  in  his  way,  when  he  paid  his  next  visit  to  Jeru- 
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salem ;  accordingly,  he  sent  the  seventy  disciples  be- 
fore him  to  prepare  the  people  for  his  arrival. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  charge  given  to  the 
Seventy,  is  almost  the  same  as  that  which  had  formerly 
been  given  to  the  Twelve.  The  same  instructions 
were  equally  proper  in  both  cases,  and  our  Saviour 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  vary  the  words.  One 
remarkable  exception  is  however  made  in  the  4th 
verse ;  the  Seventy  were  desired  "  not  to  salute  any 
man  by  the  way.'' 

He  begins  by  informing  them  that  the  work  to  be 
performed  was  very  extensive,  and  therefore  would 
afford  ample  employment  to  many  individuals.  "  The- 
harvest  is  plentiful,  but  the  reapers  are  few."  It  is 
evident  then,  that  our  Saviour  looked  bevond  the  im- 
mediate  mission  of  the  Seventy  ;  for  they  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  for  his  present  purpose.  But  they 
were  very  inadequate  to  reap  the  immense  harvest 
which  awaited  them  after  the  ascension  of  their 
Master.  For  then  the  harvest  over  the  Roman  em- 
pire, which  embraced  the  civilized  world,  was  to  be 
reaped.  Jesus  exhorts  the  Seventy  accordingly  to 
pray  that  God  would  increase  the  instructors  to  a 
number  corresponding  with  the  extent  of  the  work 
to  be  accomplished.  For  the  Christian  religion, 
though  of  divine  origin,  was  to  be  spread  by  the  la^ 
hour  of  man  ;  because,  as  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  the  office  of  propagating  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  those  who  should  be  employed  in 
so  benevolent  and  heavenlv  an  office. 

Next  he  told  the  Seventy,  that  he  sent  them  as 
lambs  among:  wolves.     No  words  could  exhibit  a  more 
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jnst  and  animated  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity.  We  have  no  reason  to  think, 
however,  that  this  was  the  case  during  the  first 
mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  or  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy  ;  but  after  the  departure  of  their  Master,  we 
have  too  evident  proofs  that  they  were  lambs  sur- 
rounded by  wolves.  In  this  declaration  we  have  an 
additional  proof  that  our  Saviour  employed  no  undue 
methods  to  attract  followers.  He  gave  them  no 
flattering  promises  of  honour  or  riches  ;  he  made 
no  attempts  to  allure  them  with  false  hopes.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  always  ready  to  present  to  them  a 
just  view  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  should  be  ex- 
posed. 

He  then  instructs  them  how  to  conduct  themselves 
on  their  journey.  They  were  to  carry  no  provisions, 
nor  money  to  purchase  them,  no  spare  shoes ;  because 
such  incumbrances  would  be  unnecessary  during  their 
short  excursion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  to 
learn  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
God,  and  to  expect  hospitality  from  the  worthy. 

"  Salute  no  man  by  the  way."  It  is  remarkable 
that  such  an  injunction  should  be  given  by  our  Divine 
Master,  so  distinguished  as  he  was  for  amiable  feel- 
ings and  condescension,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
immediately  added  an  exhortation  to  pay  the  usual 
courtesy,  by  desiring  them,  when  they  entered  a  house, 
to  "  salute  the  family."  The  reason  of  this  apparent 
inconsistency  is  easily  discovered.  In  eastern  coun- 
tries, we  are  told,  that  salutations  between  travellers 
meeting  on  a  journey  are  attended  by  so  many  ques- 
tions, by  so  many  expressions  of  welcome  often  re- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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peated,  and  so  many  tedious  forms,  as  seriously  to 
retard  their  j  ourney .  Now,  if  such  interruptions  often 
occurred,  as  might  be  the  case  on  a  much-frequented 
road,  the  object  of  their  journey  might  be  in  a  great 
measure  frustrated.  When  such  despatch  was  re- 
quired as  our  Saviour  deemed  necessary  on  this  oc- 
casion, those  tedious  forms  of  customary  civilities 
were  to  be  omitted.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  charge 
which  our  Saviour  gave  to  the  Twelve,  he  uttered  no 
prohibition  to  salute  the  travellers  which  they  might 
meet  with  on  the  way.  But  it  was  properly  given 
to  the  Seventy  Disciples,  because  haste,  which  was 
not  required  at  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  was  then 
become  necessary.  It  appears  from  chap,  ix.,  51, 
that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  was  approaching  its  close, 
and  that  he  was  preparing  to  make  his  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost. 

But  on  all  other  occasions  when  despatch  was  not 
requisite,  the  common  rules  of  courtesy  were  strictly 
to  be  observed.  Still,  as  if  our  Saviour  meant  to  dis- 
courage mere  show  and  tedious  forms  of  civility,  the 
words  proper  to  be  used  are  prescribed.  On  entering 
a  house  they  were  merely  to  say,  '*  Peace  be  to  this 
house."  The  word  peace  here  means  a  wish  of  health 
and  happiness  ;  and  a  son  ofpeace^  according  to  the 
Jewish  idiom,  is  one  who  is  disposed  to  promote  the 
health  and  happiness  of  others,  or  a  hospitable  man. 
If  then  a  hospitable  person  reside  in  that  house, 
your  wish  will  be  courteously  received.  If  not,  then 
the  good  you  wished  to  him  will  redound  to  yourself; 
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for  it  will  strengthen  your  own  benevolent  disposi- 
tions. This  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  Christians 
should  be  particularly  careful  to  cherish  kind  feel- 
ings, and  to  perform  the  ordinary  actions  of  life  in 
the  most  friendly  and  amiable  and  complete  manner, 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  strangers. 

The  Seventy  were  also  enjoined  to  remain  in  any 
house  which  should  receive  them  in  a  hospitable  man- 
ner, till  their  final  departure  from  the  village.  Why 
was  such  an  injunction  given  ?  Probably  to  teach 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  to  be  influenced  by 
selfish  considerations,  which  might  induce  them  to 
remove  from  one  house  to  another,  in  search  of 
better  accommodation.  Probably,  also,  to  prevent 
them  from  exciting  jealousy  and  resentment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  first  courteously  received 
them.  From  this  particular  charge,  we  see  that  no- 
thing which  could  influence  moral  character,  however 
unimportant  it  might  appear  in  itself,  was  overlooked 
by  our  Saviour ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  our  minutest  actions ;  for  we  may 
state  as  a  general  fact,  that  all  our  actions  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  make  us  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing to  the  motives  or  dispositions  which  accompany 
them. 

As  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  work- 
man of  his  wages,  when  engaged  in  worldly  employ- 
ment ;  so,  according  to  our  Saviour,  the  spiritual  and 
moral  labourer  has  a  claim  for  maintenance  from 
those  for  whom  he  labours ;  and  as  the  maintenance 
is  given  to  the  teacher  to  enable  him  to  do  good,  it 
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follows,  that  it  should  be  given  in  that  manner,  and 
in  that  proportion,  which  will  enable  him  to  do  as 
much  good  as  possible. 

The  last  part  of  the  charge  given  them,  was  when 
they  entered  a  city,  to  cure  the  diseased,  and  to 
proclaim  the  approach  of  the  Messiah  in  such  words 
as  these,  '•  The  reign  of  God  cometh  upon  you," 
They  were  not  required  to  give  any  particular  in- 
structions, nor  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  ;  for  as  yet  they  were  not  qualified.  They 
were,  however,  farther  directed  how  they  were  to  act 
in  any  place  where  they  were  not  received.  They 
were  to  go  out  to  the  streets,  and  there  shake  off  the 
dust  from  their  feet  as  if  polluted,  saying,  "  The  very 
dust  of  your  streets,  which  cleaveth  to  us,  we  wipe 
off."  They  were  then  a  second  time  to  proclaim  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  reign  of  God.  This  solemn 
mode  of  protesting  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  inha- 
bitants, was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression, 
which  might  afterwards  lead  to  serious  thought,  and 
prepare  them  to  give  a  better  reception  to  the  gospel, 
when  it  was  again  offered  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus. 
He  then  denounces  punishment  against  such  cities 
as  should  reject  this  benevolent  message. — We  now 
add  some  observations. 

1.  Respecting  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  Disciples, 
it  must  be  known  to  every  reader  of  the  Gospels,  that 
this  is  the  only  passage  in  which  it  is  recorded.  Yet 
many  facts  are  repeated  by  the  sacred  writers,  which 
to  us  do  not  appear  of  more  importance.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  many  things 
which  we  should  deem  of  high   value   are  entirely 
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omitted.  Accordingly,  the  Apostle  John,  at  the  close 
of  his  Gospel,  has  assured  us,  "  That  many  other 
things  were  done  by  Jesus,  which,  if  particularly  de- 
tailed, the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  volumes 
that  would  be  written."  Now,  though  we  might  allow 
that  a  strong  figure  of  speech  is  here  employed,  yet 
when  we  consider  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, and  indefatigable  activity  of  our  Saviour,  we 
shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  small  portion 
only  of  his  discourses  and  speeches  and  actions  are  re- 
corded. Again,  when  we  observe  how  much,  in  a 
single  day,  Jesus  occasionally  accomplished ;  and  if 
we  believe  that  he  was  equally  occupied  during  his 
ministry,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  if  all 
that  he  did  were  particularly  narrated,  the  history 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  upon  earth  would  fill  many  volumes. 
Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  everything  he  said  and  did 
was  invaluable. 

Why,  then,  we  may  ask,  was  not  every  act  and 
speech  and  discourse  of  Jesus  preserved  ?  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  which  directed  the  pen  of  the  inspired 
writers  that  everything  should  not  be  recorded.  But 
it  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  we  could  discern  any 
reasons  for  such  omission.  Now  let  us  consider  what 
information  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  Christianity.  It  was  evidently  necessary 
that  such  a  number  of  important  truths  and  facts  re- 
specting Jesus  should  be  selected  and  exhibited  to 
posterity,  as  might  afford  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
a  rational  faith  in  him ;  and  such  a  complete  though 
concise  view  of  duty  as  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
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teach  men  piety  aud  righteousness.  Bnt  as  Chris* 
tianity  was  addressed  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  rich  and  learned ;  to  those 
who  are  constantly  occupied  in  earning  the  necessaries 
of  life,  as  well  as  to  those  who  possess  much  leisure, 
it  was  expedient  that  neither  great  abilities  nor  much 
time  should  be  requisite  to  attain  a  sufficient  degree 
of  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Consequently,  the 
shortest  and  most  concise  form  in  which  the  Gospels 
could  be  composed,  compatible  with  these  great  ob- 
jects, would  be  the  best.  That  the  Four  Gospels  are 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  denied. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  could  be  improved  by 
any  imaginable  change. 

2.  From  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Seventy,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  other 
means  which  God  had  employed  in  preparing  the  Jews 
for  discovering  and  acknowledging  the  Messiah  as 
soon  as  he  appeared.  They  had  prophecies  delivered 
in  ancient  times,  describing  his  character  and  actions, 
and  pointing  out  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth. 
Then  we  turn  to  the  arrival  of  the  Magians  from  the 
East,  to  the  alarm  given  to  Herod  and  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem,  to  the  assembling  of  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  who  declared  from  prophecy  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem.  Next  we 
view  the  massacre  of  the  infants  by  Herod,  as  closely 
connected  with  the  birth  of  Jesus.  All  these  things 
necessarily  attracted  and  rivetted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  Jewish  nation. 

After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  a  prophet  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  proclaiming  the  speedy 
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arrival  of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  While  the 
Jews  were  in  suspense  concerning  John,  and  uncer- 
tain whether  he  might  be  the  Messiah,  he  disavowed 
all  claims  to  so  distinguished  an  honour,  at  the  same 
time  intimating  the  immediate  approach  of  that  great 
Personage.  Soon  after  a  distinguished  character  ap- 
peared, also  proclaiming  the  reign  of  Heaven.  He 
performed  miracles  more  wonderful,  more  benevolent, 
and  more  numerous,  than  had  been  performed  by 
Moses  and  all  the  ancient  prophets :  When  he  spoke, 
wisdom  flowed  from  his  lips  :  He  was  listened  to  with 
admiration  and  delight.  ^^  Those  who  heard  him,  said. 
Whence  came  this  man's  learning  ?  Never  man  spoke 
like  this  man."  Was  it  not  evident  that  this  was 
the  most  illustrious  Personage  that  had  ever  appeared 
on  earth  ?  Could  it  be  doubted  that  he  was  a  messenger 
from  Heaven  ?  Yet  few,  very  few,  acknowledged  him 
as  the  Messiah.  Still  he  continued  performing  the 
duties  of  his  high  office.  He  selected  twelve  attend- 
ants, whom  he  called  Apostles.  These  he  commis- 
sioned to  visit  the  different  towns  and  villages,  to 
proclaim  the  Messiah,  and  to  cure  diseases.  Lastly, 
when  his  ministry  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  sent  out 
Seventy  of  his  followers,  with  the  same  authority,  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  invested  also  with  the  same 
credentials,  namely,  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

When  we  join  all  these  things  together,  we  see 
what  wonderful  and  benevolent  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
pare the  Jews  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
enable  them  to  recognise  him  when  he  arrived,  with 
absolute  certainty.  The  only  thing  remaining  to  ex- 
cite our  wonder  is,  that  there  could  have  been  among 
the  Jews  a  single  incredulous  person. 
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Contents  : — Wbj  it  will  be  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment 
for  Sodom,  and  Tjre  and  Sidon,  than  for  Chorasin,  Bethsaida, 
and  Capernaum. — Jesus  required  that  bis  miracles  should  be  ae- 
companied  by  faith  and  repentance. — Miracles  would  have  pro- 
duced a  better  effect  on  Tyre  and  Sidon. — Why  miracles  were  not 
exhibited  to  those  cities — Because  the  miracles  exhibited  to  the 
Jews  were  more  beneficial. — Capernaum  punished  by  erasement. — 
Crime  of  rejecting  the  Seventy. — Return  of  the  Seventy  to  Jesus. 
— Christ  predicts  the  effects  of  his  religion. — Better  to  be  enrolled 
in  heaven  than  to  perform  miracles. — Inspiration  given  to  the  un- 
learned.— Relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. — Blessedness 
of  the  times  of  the  Messiah — ^Abraham  longed  to  see  themi — ^David 
also,  and  Isaiah,  and  Daniel. 

Our  Saviour,  in  concluding  his  charge  to  the  Seven- 
ty Disciples,  added,  "  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  on  that  day  for  Sodom  than  for  that  city ;" 
namely,  the  city  that  should  reject  the  message  of 
peace  and  salvation  which  the  Seventy  were  ordered 
to  convey.  We  are  sure  that  the  justice  of  God  will 
treat  all  nations  and  all  individuals  according  to  their 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  well  as 
agreeably  to  their  peculiar  character  and  conduct. 
The    same   truth   is   declared    in    other    passages. 
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"  Much  will  be  required  of  every  one  to  whom  much 
is  given ;  and  the  more  a  man  is  entrusted  with,  the 
more  will  be  exacted  from  him."*  Sodom  had  fallen 
into  the  last  stage  of  corruption,  and  had  become  ir- 
reclaimable. The  whole  inhabitants  except  Lot  were 
involved  in  the  grossest  profligacy.  It  is  true,  So- 
dom enjoyed  not  the  benefit  of  revelation.  But  it 
would  not  have  been  punished  in  so  exemplary  a  man- 
ner if  it  had  not  transgressed  a  well-known  law ;  "  for 
where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression  ;"t 
and  consequently  no  punishment.  Now,  though  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  had  no  revealed  law,  they  had 
the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  the  law  of  conscience, 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  declares  was  given  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, or,  in  other  words,  to  all  nations.];  If,  then, 
they  were  punished  in  so  terrible  a  manne'r  for  viola- 
ting the  law  of  conscience,  how  much  greater  must 
the  punishment  be  of  those  who  violate  both  the  law 
of  conscience  and  the  law  of  Christ. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  were  sea-ports,  situate  on  the  north 
of  Palestine,  and  at  an  early  period  distinguished  for 
commerce  and  wealth.  The  Sidonians  are  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  as  oppressing  Israel  ;§  and  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon.  By  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  Solomon  was  supplied  with  skilful  workmen  to 
assist  him  in  building  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Tyre 
is  called  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah, "  the  mart  of  nations, 
whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  traders  were 


*  St  Luke  xij.,  48.  t  Rom.  iv.,  15. 

X  Rom.  ii.,  14,  15.  §  Judges  x.,  12. 
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nobles  of  the  land."*  It  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  every  place  of  consequence  that  was 
known  during  the  period  of  its  glory.  In  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  there  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  nations  and  cities  with  which  it 
traded,  and  of  the  commodities  in  which  it  dealt.  From 
the  land  of  Israel,  it  appears.  Tyre  procured  wheat, 
honey,  olive  oil,  and  balm.  To  Phenicia,  which  in- 
cluded Tyre,  as  well  as  Sidon,  the  invention  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  has  been  commonly  ascribed. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  cities  were  for  a 
long  time  the  greatest  merchants,  they  became  also 
the  most  wealthy.  But  as  great  wealth  is  too  often 
employed  as  means  of  gratifying  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, it  leads  to  luxury  and  extravagance,  and  con- 
sequently 'to  licentiousness  and  profligacy ;  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  eflFeminacy  of  body  and  mind  j 
corruption  increases,  till  it  becomes  universal ;  then 
follow  in  its  train  ruin  and  misery.  Accordingly, 
Tyre  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  desolation,  and  is 
now,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  f  and  the  testimony  of  a  late  traveller, 
merely  a  place  for  drying  the  nets  of  a  few  miserable 
fishermen.! 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  while  they  continued  to  flourish, 
were  more  enlightened  and  civilized  than  any  of  the 
surrounding  cities.  They  were  not,  indeed,  favoured 
with  the  light  of  revelation ;  still,  however,  they  had, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  the  law  of  con- 
science. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  state  of  those  cities  which 

*  Isaiah  xxiii.,  8.  t  Ezek.  xxvi.,  5.  J   Bnice's  Travels. 
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are  here  compared  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  These  are 
Ghorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  cities  which 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  had  never  been  visited  by  a  celestial  personage, 
no  miracles  had  been  exhibited  to  them,  no  divine 
instructions  communicated ;  but  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
and  Capernaum,  had  been  visited  in  person  by  the 
Son  of  God.  The  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God,  had  been  displayed  by  him,  and  had 
often  excited  their  wonder  and  astonishment.  It 
appears,  too,  that  our  Saviour  had  performed  more 
miracles  in  these  than  in  other  cities,  yet  no  exten- 
sive or  lasting  eflTects  had  been  produced. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  required  two  eifects 
from  his  miracles, — faith  in  his  Divine  mission,  and 
reformation  of  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first 
and  immediate  efibct  of  miracles  was  intended'  to  be 
faithy  or  a  firm  belief  that  he  who  performed  them 
was  commissioned  by  God,  and  that  what  he  pub- 
lished was  supported  by  the  veracity  of  God.  But 
Jesus  also  required  that  repentance  or  reformation 
(as  the  original  word  always  denotes*)  should  follow 
faith.  For  in  a  corresponding  passage  in  Matthew^s 
Gospel,  it  is  said,f  "  Then  he  began  to  reproach  the 
cities  wherein  most  of  his  miracles  had  been  per- 
formed, because  they  reformed  not."  But  in  what 
way,  it  may  be  asked,  were  miracles  fitted  to  produce 
reformation.  By  shewing  Divine  authority  to  com- 
mand ;  for  he  who  performed  miracles  enjoined  re- 

*  Mtravoiu  always,  in  the  New  Testament,  signifies,  not  temporary 
regret,  but  permanent  improvement. 
+  Matth.  xi.,  20. 
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formation.  Now,  whoever  believed  that  miracles 
were  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  could  not  doubt 
the  Divine  authority  of  Jesus  who  performed  them. 
Therefore,  if  men  did  not  reform  when  the  injunction 
evidently  proceeded  from  God,  miracles  did  not  pro- 
duce the  eflPects  for  which  they  were  intended.  Con- 
sequently, the  minds  of  such  persons  were  perverted, 
they  were  closed  against  the  strongest  and  clearest 
evidence  by  the  prejudices  and  evil  passions  which 
they  had  too  long  cherished.  Therefore,  our  Saviour 
declared  that  it  would  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and 
Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  it  would  be  for 
the  obdurate  inhabitants  of  those  highly-favoured 
cities. 

There  is  here  a  remarkable  declaration  of  our 
Saviour,  which  may  well  excite  our  astonishment. 
Addressing  these  cities,  he  says,  "  Woe  unto  thee, 
Chorazin !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  the  mighty 
works  which  have  been  done  in  you  had  been  done  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  (reformed) 
long  ago,  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes."  This  may 
appear  a  strange  and  unaccountable  declaration ;  for 
hence,  it  follows,  that  God  sometimes  confers  advan- 
tages on  those  who  do  not  profit  by  them,  while  he 
withholds  the  same  advantages  from  those  who  would 
have  improved  them.  Hence  also,  we  must  conclude, 
that  God  does  not  give  to  all  men  the  greatest  bless- 
ings possible.  But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  perfect  goodness  of  God  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
God  is  evidently  carrying  on  a  great  progressive  plan, 
expanding  as  it  advances,  which  will  be  beneficial  in 
a  higher  degree,  and  to  greater  numbers,  than  if  he 
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had  exhibited  miracles  in  Tyre  and  Sidon.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plan  by  which  miracles  were  performed 
before  the  heedless,  obstinate  Galileans,  was  more 
favourable  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  For 
we  must  not  suppose  that  the  miracles  displayed  to 
the  Galileans  were  wrought  solely  for  their  own  sake. 
By  no  means.  We  ought  rather  to  believe  that  God 
selected  Galilee  as  the  scene  where  his  mighty  works 
might  be  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage,  or  so 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  even  to  future  ages.  For  unless  the 
gospel  could  have  been  propagated  with  the  same 
powerful  effect  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  it  was  from 
Galilee,  that  was  surely  a  wise  and  sufficient  reason 
for  not  selecting  them.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Jews  who  had  been  trained  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  were  the  best  fitted  of  all  nations  to  be 
employed  in  the  introduction  and  establishment 
and  extension  of  the  second  dispensation.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  unity  and  spiritual  nature  of  God,  in  op- 
position to  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  Tyrians 
and  Sidonians,  and  indeed  of  all  nations.  But  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  God  are  the  fundamental 
principles  of  true  religion.  The  Jews,  too,  were  the 
hereditary  keepers  of  the  Prophecies,  which  were  de- 
signed to  prove  to  the  world,  that  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, were  essential  parts  of  the  grand  plan  of  Divine 
Providence.  It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  perfect 
wisdom,  that  the  Christian  religion  should  be  first 
given  to  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should  be  its  first 
propagators  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
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gospel  was  presented  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
a  few  years  after  it  had  been  published  among  the 
Jews. 

Verse  15.  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  hast  been 
exalted  to  heaven,  shall  be  thrown  down  to  Aode*," 
(as  the  word  rendered  hell  ought  to  be  translated.) 
Hades  ^was  supposed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  in  the  lowest  possible  position.  To  be 
exalted  to  heaven,  and  to  be  thrown  down  to  hades, 
then,  are  metaphors  expressive  of  the  highest  honour 
and  the  lowest  degradation.  So  complete  is  the  de- 
struction of  Capernaum,  that  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  ascertain  the  place  where  it  stood,*  for  no 
trace  of  it  has  been  discovered. 

Verse  16.  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and 
he  that  rejecteth  you,  rejecteth  me ;  and  he  that  re- 
jecteth  me,  rejecteth  Him  who  sent  me.''  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  whoever  heareth  or  rejecteth  the  person 
commissioned,  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  or  dis- 
owns the  authority  of  him  who  has  given  the  com- 
mission. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  man  who 
will  not  accept  the  Christian  religion,  can  be  a  con- 
sistent deist ;  for  the  Christian  religion  exhibits  as 
strong  evidence,  that  it  has  Grod  for  its  author,  as  the 
works  and  changes  around  us  prove  that  there  is  a 
God  who  created,  and  preserves  and  governs  all 
things. 

Verse  17.  "  And  the  Seventy  returned  with  joy, 
saying,  Master,  even  the  demons  are  subject  unto  us 
through  thy  name."     We  conclude,  therefore,  that 

*  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches. 
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the  Seventy,  or  rather  the  diiferent  parties  into  which 
they  were  divided,  visited,  as  they  had  been  ordered, 
the  towns  and  villages,  and  districts  pointed  out  to 
them.  They  were  delighted  with  their  success  in 
working  miracles,  and  particularly  that  they  had 
been  enabled  to  cast  out  demons,  and,  consequently, 
to  cure  those  diseases  which  were  ascribed  to  posses- 
sion. 

Verse  18.  "  He  said  to  them,  I  beheld  Satan  fall 
like  lightning  from  heaven."  The  sudden  transi- 
tion in  our  Saviour^s  mind  is,  that  of  a  benevolent 
being.  From  the  joy  of  the  disciples  on  account  of 
the  power  which  they  had  successfully  exercised  over 
demons,  he  looks  forward  with  exultation  to  the  com- 
plete victory  which  his  religion  should  obtain  over  the 
power  of  Satan.  Satan  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 
the  author  of  evil,  particularly  the  evil  of  infidelity  and 
apostacy  ;  and  hence  the  wicked  are  called  the  syna- 
gogue or  subjects  of  Satan.  His  power  will  be  per- 
mitted for  a  time,  but  shall  at  length  be  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  efiulgent  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  For,  as  darkness  is  banished  by  light,  so 
is  ignorance  by  knowledge,  and  sin  by  piety  and 
righteousness.  Our  Saviour  adds  something  equi- 
valent to  a  new  commission,  mentioning  the  power 
which  should  be  afterwards  communicated.  For  he 
adds,  in  the  19th  verse,  "  Behold,  I  give  you  power 
to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the 
power  of  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means 
hurt  you." 

Verse  20.  "  Nevertheless,  rejoice  not  in  this,  that 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you;  but  rejoice  that  your 
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names  are  enrolled  in  heaven."  Our  Saviour  thus 
advised  his  disciples  not  to  be  elated  with  the  mere 
exercise  of  power,  because  power  is  valuable  only  when 
united  with  goodness.  He  desires  them  to  rejoice 
rather  because  their  names  were  registered  in  heaven. 
As  in  cities  and  states,  it  was  customary  to  enrol  the 
names  of  the  citizens  who  had  peculiar  privileges,  so, 
in  Scripture,  God  is  represented  as  inscribing  in  a 
book  the  names  of  the  faithful.  This  is  called,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  Book  ofLife^  and  the  LamVs  Book 
of  Life  ;  the  word  life  being  intended  to  express  ever- 
lasting existence. 

Verse  21.  "At  that  time  Jesus  was  joyful  in  spirit, 
and  said,  I  adore  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  having  hidden  these  things  from  sages 
and  the  learned,  thou  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes : 
yes,  Father,  because  such  is  thy  pleasure."  So  the 
words  may  be  justly  rendered.  Here  we  have  proof 
that  our  Saviour  sometimes  exhibited  sudden  and 
strong  emotions,  though  always  of  a  pious  and  bene- 
volent kind ;  and  that,  when  under  their  influence,  he 
gave  utterance  to  them  in  prayer  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. He  thanks  God,  that,  while  it  was  inexpedient 
to  make  a  revelation  to  sages  and  the  learned,  that 
is,  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had,  in  fact,  re- 
jected him,  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  communicate 
it  to  babes,  that  is,  to  artless,  sincere,  illiterate  per- 
sons, as  his  attendant  disciples.  For  the  employment 
and  success  of  such  persons  in  introducing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  exhibited  clearly  the  power  and  direc- 
tion of  God,  which  the  selection  of  men  of  learning 
and  eloquence  could  not  have  done.     Accordingly,  wo 
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do  not  find,  daring  our  Saviour's  ministry,  a  single 
individual  distinguished  for  learning  or  rank  among 
his  constant  followers.  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  did,  indeed,  believe  in  the  Divine  mission 
of  Jesus  ;  but  they  did  not  openly  acknowledge  him 
till  his  death,  and,  consequently,  could  not  attend  him 
as  disciples. 

Verse  22.  "  My  Father  hath  imparted  everything 
to  me ;  and  none  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  except  the 
Father ;  nor  who  the  Father  is,  except  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 

The  expression,  "  None  knoweth  who  the  Son  is 
except  the  Father,"  is  remarkable.  Is  it  proper, 
then,  that  we  should  presume  to  define  too  curiously 
and  dogmatically  the  relation  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  ?  For  is  it  not  to  attempt  that  which  is  here 
positively  affirmed  that  none  can  do  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  is  it  not  evident  that  though  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  invested  with  human  nature,  he  is  infinitely 
superior  to  man  ?  for  this  is  implied  in  the  words, 
''None  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  except  the 
Father  ;"  for  if  Jesus  were  only  a  man,  then  surely 
we  might  understand  his  nature  as  easily  and  as  fully 
as  we  know  the  nature  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But 
the  plain  and  positive  declaration  of  our  Saviour  is 
sufficient  to  quash  all  controversy  upon  the  subject. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  safer,  then,  for  us  to  speak 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  authorised  language 
of  Scripture,  than  in  the  technical  terms  adopted  by 
well-meaning  but  fallible  men  ? 

It  is  said  also,  "  None  knoweth  who  the  Father  is 
except  the  Son,"  but  it  is  added^  "  and  he  to  whom 
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the  Sou  will  reveal  him."  If,  then,  the  Son  has  re- 
vealed the  Father,  it  seems  to  follow  that  we  mav 
know  the  Father  from  the  important  information  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  Son.  The  remarkable  distinction 
here  made  by  our  Saviour,  though  expressed  in  the 
plainest  language,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered 
and  estimated. 

Verse  23-24.  Theu  turning,  he  said  apart  to  his 
disciples,  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  what  ye 
see ;  for  I  assure  you  that  many  prophets  and  kings 
have  wished  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see,  but  have 
not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  the  things  which  ye  hear, 
but  have  not  heard  them."  The  prophecies  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  are  so 
singular  and  striking,  that  they  were  sufficient  to  fire 
the  imagination  not  only  of  those  who  uttered  them, 
but  of  those  who  heard  or  read  of  them  many  ages 
afterwards,  and  to  fill  them  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
witness  their  accomplishment.  "  Abraham,"  said  our 
Saviour,  on  another  occasion,  *'  longed  to  see  my  day ; 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  From  the  prophecy  that 
in  his  seed,  or  in  one  of  his  posterity,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  he  could  enjoy,  in  ima- 
gination, the  most  delightful  prospects.  We  cannot 
doubt  from  the  prophecies  of  David,  that  that  monarch 
also  had  formed  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  great 
Prince  Messiah.  Isaiah  and  David,  and  the  other 
prophets  also,  must  have  looked  forward  with  exulta- 
tion and  eager  desire  to  that  glorious  period  which 
they  have  described  in  so  animated  a  manner. 

If  the  great  and  good  men,  then,  who  were  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  Jews,  Avere  sogratified  with  a 
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glimmering  and  distant  prospect  of  those  great  events 
even  centuries  before  they  occurred,  how  should  we 
who  live  after  their  completion  be  affected,  who  have 
beheld  them  in  all  their  glory,  and  have  enjoyed  them 
in  all  their  benefits. 


LECTURE  XLIII. 

PART  I. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  BY  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

St  Luke  x.  25, 


Contents:— Questions  mentioned. — Distinction  between  a  scribe  and 
a  lawyer. — First  question  proposed  to  Jesus. — Jesus  referred  to 
the  Moral  Law. — The  lawyer's  answer  approved. — Love  the  best 
principle  of  obedience. — Love,  as  a  religious  principle,  explained. — 
Second  question  of  lawyer  to  Jesus,  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? — An- 
swered by  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the  humane  Samaritan. — Some 
words  explained. — Object  and  propriety  of  the  parable  — Mary 
and  Martha.—  Difference  of  their  characters. — Conduct  of  Jesus  to 
both. — The  one  thing  necessary. 

In  this  passage  two  very  important  questions  are 
answered  by  our  Saviour:  1.  What  is  necessary  to 
qualify  man  for  everlasting  life.  2.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  neighbour;  and,  consequently, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  duty  due  to  him. 

These  questions  were  proposed  to  Jesus  by  a  lawyer. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  offices 
of  scribe  and  lawyer.  The  scribes  were  undoubtedly 
the  copiers  of  the  Scriptures,  and  were  said  to  sit  in 
Moses'  seat.  What  authority  was  included  under  this 
phrase,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  is  evident  they 
were  the  acknowledged  interpreters  of  the  Prophecies, 
to  whose  opinion  and  judgment  Herod,  and  even  the 
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apostles,  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  were  wont  to 
refer.  * 

The  lawyers,  again,  were  persons  supposed  to  pos- 
sess superior  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were 
probably  professors  in  their  seminaries  of  learning ; 
and  hence  they  were  sometimes  called  doctors  of  the 
law.  To  this  class  Gamaliel,  the  instructor  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  evidently  belonged.  The  word  lawyer 
is  mentioned  only  seven  times  in  the  Gospels,  once  by 
Matthew,  and  sia:  times  by  Luke  j  while  the  word 
scribe  occurs  sia^y  times.  Hence  we  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  lawyers  were  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  the  scribes. 

The  lawyer,  it  is  said,  proposed  his  first  question 
for  the  purpose  of  tempting,  or  rather  of  trying, 
Jesus,  that  is,  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  his 
knowledge  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  have  been 
debated  among  the  scribes  and  lawyers.  For  that 
there  were  some  standing  controversies  among  the 
learned  Jews,  is  highly  probable  from  questions  put 
to  our  Saviour  on  particular  occasions.  Thus  at  one 
time  they  asked  him.  Which  is  the  greatest  com- 
mandment in  the  law  ?  at  another  time,  whether 
divorce,  on  any  pretence,  was  lawful ;  at  another  time 
they  questioned  him,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  We  find  also  a 
wealthy  ruler  presenting  himself  before  Jesus,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
same  question  here  proposed.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, instead  of  answering  the  inquiry  of  the  lawyer, 

♦  St  Matt,  ii.,  4;   xvii.,  10. 
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"  What  must  I  do  to  obtain  eternal  life  ?"  Jesus  re- 
ferred him  to  the  law  itself, "  What  doth  the  law  pre- 
scribe ?  What  readest  thou  there  ?''  The  lawyer  re- 
plied, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  Jesus  replied,  "  Thou  hast  answered 
right :  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live." 

The  answer  of  the  lawyer  displayed  a  correctness 
and  a  promptitude  which  clearly  shewed  that  he  had 
prepared  himself  on  the  question.  It  was  indeed 
highly  creditable  in  an  age  and  nation  which  placed 
duty  in  rites  and  ceremonies.  It  is  true  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  the  two  com- 
mandments  are  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
one  another,  that  it  required  a  superior  understand- 
ing to  discover  them  and  join  them  together.  The 
first  commandment,  to  love  God,  is  found  thrice,  with 
some  slight  variation,  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy;* 
but  the  second  commandment,  to  love  our  neighbour^ 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  namely,  in 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  t  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain how  this  lawyer  should  have  selected  these  two 
commandments,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  lay  con- 
cealed from  the  common  eye,  and  joined  them  to- 
gether with  so  much  justness  and  propriety  as  to 
form  a  complete,  though  concise,  view  of  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  The  easiest  explanation  is  to  suppose 
that  the  lawyer  had  derived  his  knowledge  from  what 
Jesus  himself  had  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  as  in 

*  Deut.  vi.  5  ;  x.  12;   xxx,  6.  f  Lev.  xix.  18, 
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St  Matt.  xix.  19,  when  he  answered  the  question  of 
the  rich  young  ruler. 

Our  Saviour  expressed  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  lawyer's  answer.  ''  Thou  hast  answered  right : 
Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live."  As  the  word  live  is 
here  applied  to  a  person  already  in  existence,  it  must 
signify  continuing  to  live,  or  to  live  for  ever.  For 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Saviour  refers  to  the 
question  proposed  by  the  lawyer  (v.  25),  "  What  must 
I  do  to  obtain  everlasting  life  ?" 

The  short  and  comprehensive  view  of  duty  here 
presented,  is  founded  on  a  single  principle,  love.  But 
it  may  be  said.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  fear  God  as  well 
as  to  love  him  ?  Certainly.  But  fear  is  a  principle 
fitted  chiefly  to  guide  the  ignorant,  the  infant  Chris- 
tian, and  scarcely  belongs  to  the  advanced  state. 
"  For  perfect  love,"  says  the  Apostle  John,  "  casteth 
out  fear,  because  fear  hath  torment  ;"*  or  is  accom- 
panied with  pain.  Love,  then,  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  enlightened  and  improved  Christian. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  question, ''  Who  is  my 
neighbour  ?"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Jews 
confined  the  word  neighbour  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  therefore  thought  it  impossible  for  them,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  consider  a  Samaritan  or  a  heathen 
as  neighbour  to  a  Jew.  Consequently,  they  did  not 
allow  that  a  Jew  was  required  by  the  law  of  God  to 
perform  even  the  duties  of  humanity  to  a  heathen  or 
a  Samaritan.  To  correct  this  pernicious  error  our 
Saviour  formed  and  delivered  the  parable  of  the 
humane  Samaritan. 

*  1  John  iv.  18. 
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Our  Saviour,  if  he  had  thought  it  proper,  could  cer- 
tainly have  giveu  a  clear  and  precise  definition  of  the 
word  neighbour.  But  a  definition,  though  perfect, 
would  have  been  rejected  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
lawyer,  as  a  mere  opinion  or  assertion,  which  deserved 
no  regard.  The  object  of  our  Saviour,  therefore,  was 
to  present  a  case  so  clear,  so  marked  and  decisive, 
that  even  prejudice  itself  should  be  unable  to  with- 
hold the  proper  answer. 

The  scene  of  this  parable  is  judiciously  laid  in  the 
wild  country  between  Jerusalem  the  capital,  and 
Jericho,  a  town  about  twenty  miles  towards  the  east. 
The  characters  introduced  are,  a  traveller  from  Jeru- 
salem, robbers  who  waylaid,  stripped,  and  wounded 
him,  leaving  him  half  dead.  Next  appear  a  priest 
and  a  Levite  in  succession,  and  last  of  all  a  Samari- 
tan. The  priest  and  Levite,  immediately  after  dis- 
covering the  wounded  man  at  a  little  distance,  are 
represented  as  passing  by  him  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  road ;  that  is,  they  kept  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible,  as  if  ashamed  that  they  had  not  given  the 
assistance  which  they  saw  was  required ;  or  that  being 
afraid  of  the  upbraiding  of  their  own  conscience,  they 
employed  this  silly  artifice  in  order  to  elude  its  re- 
proof ;  or  if  their  object  was  to  escape  the  censure  of 
the  world,  they  might  be  enabled  to  pretend  that  they 
had  not  seen  the  wounded  man.  Thus  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  incident  of  passing  by  on  the  farther  side, 
seems  evidently  intended  to  exhibit  an  instance  of 
self-deceit.  Thus,  also,  it  displays  our  Saviour's 
knowledge  of  human  character. 

A  few  explanatory  observations  seem  necessary. 
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What  is  here  called  an  inn  was  merely  an  empty 
house,  or  rather  a  range  of  sheds  enclosing  a  square 
court,  called  in  our  times  a  caravansary,  built  for  the 
purpose  of  aflTording  shelter  to  travellers  from  the 
weather ;  but  generally  without  furniture  or  provi- 
sions. Sometimes,  however,  as  here,  there  was  a 
person  who  resided  in  the  place,  and  took  a  certain 
charge  of  it.  The  money  given  by  the  Samaritan 
consisted  of  two  denarii,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
pence,  and  equal,  in  Judea,  to  the  wages  of  a  labourer 
for  two  days.  The  smallness  of  the  sum  given  we 
may  consider  as  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  Samari- 
tan, and  therefore  it  enhances  his  benevolence. 

The  parable  of  the  humane  Samaritan  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  stories  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
It  is  a  vivid  painting  of  real  life,  simple  in  its  com- 
position, containing  interesting  and  striking  inci- 
dents, yet  exhibiting  opposite  views  of  human  cha- 
racter. The  evident  purpose  of  our  Saviour  was  to 
make  the  Jewish  lawyer,  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
national  prejudices  and  passions,  acknowledge  that 
a  Samaritan  might  act  the  part  of  a  neighbour  to  a 
Jew.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  cherished  implacable  hatred  to  one  an- 
other, and  avoided  all  friendly  intercourse.  The 
object  of  the  parable,  then,  was  accomplished  in  the 
most  effectual  and  masterly  manner.  We  also  are 
taught  by  it,  that  any  man  may  become  our  neigh- 
bour in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  who  is  thrown 
accidentally  upon  our  humanity,  and  to  whom  God 
has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  being  useful. 

From  the  38th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
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some  incidents  are  detailed  respecting  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  which  de- 
serve our  attention.  While  Jesus  was  trayelling, 
he  arrived  at  the  village  of  Bethany,  which  lay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  nearly  two 
miles  from  Jerusalem. 

The  characters  of  Martha  and  Mary  are  here 
shortly,  but  accurately  and  vividly  drawn.  Mary 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  listening  to  his  discourse  ; 
but  Martha  was  much  cumbered  about  serving.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Martha,  as  well  as  Mary,  had 
a  high  veneration  for  Jesus,  though  the  manner  in 
which  she  expressed  it  was  very  different.  Martha 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  sumptuous,  or  at 
least  a  various  entertainment.  Not  thinking  her 
own  attention  and  care  sufficient,  she  required  the  aid 
of  her  sister,  and  even  complained  to  Jesus  of  her 
sister's  negligence.  The  distinction  between  Mary 
and  Martha  is  marked.  Martha  received  him  as  an 
eminent  but  merely  human  personage,  to  whom  the 
greatest  mark  of  respect  she  could  shew,  consisted  in 
a  splendid  banquet.  Mary,  again,  received  him  as  a 
Superior  Being,  who  valued  neither  show  nor  luxury ; 
and  while  satisfied  with  the  simplest  fare,  was  best 
pleased  with  imparting  blessings  to  others. 

It  is  remarkable  how  differently  Jesus  marked  the 
attention  of  Martha  on  this  occasion,  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  afterwards  expressed  himself  respecting 
the  conduct  of  Mary,  when  she  expended  a  consider- 
able sum  in  purchasing  balsam  to  perfume  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  While  others  blamed  her  for  extravagance, 
he  vindicated  h^r  conduct,  received  her  testimony  of 
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gratitude  with  complacency,  and  even  declared  that 
the  action  she  had  done  should  in  future  ages  be  men- 
tioned to  her  honour.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
valued  no  more  the  fragrant  perfume  of  the  balsam, 
than  the  magnificent  entertainment  which  Martha 
was  anxious  to  prepare.  The  reason  of  this  distinc- 
tion may  be  inferred.  The  grateful  action  of  Mary 
was  done  during  a  meal,  or  in  the  interval  of  conver- 
sation ;  it  did  not,  therefore,  prevent  her  from  hearing 
and  profiting  by  his  discourse.  But  the  anxiety  and 
exertions  of  Martha,  occupied  her  whole  mind  and 
time,  withdrew  her  from  the  society  of  Jesus,  and 
prevented  any  opportunity  of  receiving  edification. 

The  answer  of  Jesus  on  the  present  occasion  is 
worthy  of  attention.  He  expressed  no  offence,  he 
uttered  no  reproach.  He  mildly  said  "  Martha, 
Martha,  thou  art  anxious,  and  troublest  thyself  abaut 
many  things.  One  thing  only  is  necessary,  and  Mary 
hath  chosen  the  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
from  her."  It  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  one  thing 
necessary  ?  It  is  evidently  the  good  part  of  which 
she  should  never  be  deprived.  As  it  is  then  some- 
thing good  which  never  can  be  taken  away,  it  must 
consequently  refer  to  what  we  can  carry  with  us  from 
this  world  at  death, — the  knowledge,  the  good  princi- 
ples and  habits,  which,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  attain.  These  having  become 
part  of  ourselves,  will  not  forsake  us  at  the  hour  of 
dissolution,  but  will  accompany  us  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  be  a  never-failing  source  of  happiness 
when  time  and  death  shall  have  passed  away. 
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PART  II. 


THE  TWO  GREAT  COMMANDMENTS. 


C'ONTENTs : — Our. whole  duty  resolvable  into  love. — Question  proposed 
to  Jesus  answered. — Unity  of  God.— The  first  great  command- 
ment is,  To  love  God. — During  the  Mosaic  dispensation  fear  was 
the  leading  principle. — Love  to  God  not  confined  to  mere  opinions 
— it  must  extend  to  actions,  and  include  obedience. — What 
meant  by  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  &c. —  Not  that  our  whole 
time  should  be  spent  in  devotion — ^but  that  love  should  be  our  lead- 
ing principle. — The  second  great  commandment,  Love  to  our  neigh- 
bour, requires  us  never  to  do  any  injury,  but  all  the  good  in  our 
power. — To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  requires  us  to  be  as 
careful  not  to  injure  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. — The  law  and 
the  prophets  given  for  establishing  and  maintaining  these  two 
coinniandments. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  a  more  particular  ex- 
position of  the  two  great  commandments.  With  this 
view,  instead  of  adopting  the  lawyer's  statement,  as 
given  in  St  Luke's  Gospel,  though  it  was  probably 
borrowed  from  our  Saviour  on  some  former  occasion,  it 
will  be  preferable  to  take  them  directly  from  his  own 
dictation.  This  we  find  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  with 
an  additional  clause  expressive  of  their  high  impor- 
tance, and  in  stronger  terms  than  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  tlie  Gospels. 
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Matthew  xxii.  35-40.  "  Then  one  of  them,  a  lawyer, 
asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him,  and  saying. 
Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ? 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  loye  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind :  This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.'^ 

So  short,  so  comprehensiye,  so  complete,  so  beauti- 
ful and  heavenly  a  view  of  duty  was  never  before  ex- 
hibited to  mankind.  All  the  splendid  talents  which 
ever  enlightened  heathen  nations,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  and  legislators,  all  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  never  led  to  so  simple, 
so  just,  and  admirable  a  view.  For  the  whole  of  the 
duty  of  man  is  here  resolved  into  one  single  affection, 
and  that  affection  is  the  most  amiable  that  can  be- 
long to  the  nature  of  man.  But  in  the  progress  of 
improvement,  this  discovery  could  never  have  been 
made  by  man,  nor  even  conceived  till  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  unity  and  benevolence  of  God  was  attained. 
Such  an  attainment,  however,  was  never  made  in  the 
heathen  world.  Let  us  therefore  remember, — with 
gratitude  remember, — that  it  is  to  revelation  we  are 
indebted  for  this  perfect  and  delightful  view  of  hu- 
man duty. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  this  view  is  not  of 
Christian  but  of  Jewish  origin.  Be  it  so ;  it  is  still 
the  effect  of  revelation.    Besides,  it  is  here  extended. 

A  person,  called  by  St  Matthew  a  lawyer,  happened 
to  be  present  when  Jesus  silenced  the  Sadducees. 
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Struck  Ti^ith  admiration  at  the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  lie 
seized  the  opportunity  of  proposing  a  difficult  ques- 
tion ;  which  it  appears  had  been  much  agitated  among 
the  learned  Jews,  "  Which  is  the  chief  command- 
ment of  all  ?" 

Our  Saviour  answered  this  question  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation ;  "  for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily ;  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  being  lodged  in  him."*  In  all  cases, 
however,  in  which  a  revelation  had  already  been 
made,  he  appealed  to  it.  Consequently,  on  this  oc- 
casion he  referred  to  the  revelation  given  by  Moses  : 
'*  Hear,  0  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"-j-  or 
as  the  words  might  more,  precisely  be  rendered, 
"  Hearken,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God ;  the  Lord 
is  One."  That  is,  there  is  one  God,  and  only  one. 
This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  religion ; 
and  there  can  be  no  true  religion  where  this  doctrine 
is  unknown  or  practically  denied. 

If  there  were  more  than  one  God,  there  would  be 
a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  many.  The  greater 
the  number,  the  more  limited  would  be  the  power  of 
each ;  and  consequently  they  would,  the  more  nearly, 
approach  the  imperfect  nature  of  man.  Accordingly 
the  heathen  gods  were  believed  to  be  in  no  respect 
higher  or  greater  than  human  beings,  except  in  pos- 
sessing more  power,  and  in  being  endowed  with  im- 
mortality. These  gods  were  supposed  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  another,  and  to  be  influenced  by  all  the 
passions  which  degrade  man.    It  would,  therefore,  be 

*  Col.  ii.  3-9.  f  St  Mark,  xii.  29-30. 
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impossible  to  determine  from  the  character  of  the 
heathen  gods  what  duties  were  required  of  man  ;  for 
what  was  approved  by  one  deity,  was  disapproved  by 
another.  In  polytheism  then,  all  was  darkness,  con- 
fusion, and  inconsistencv. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  belief  of  one  God, — a 
spiritual,  eternal,  and  infinite  Being,  possessed  of 
almighty  power,  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  unbounded 
goodness, — the  whole  face  of  nature  appears  in  an  in- 
stant one  complete  display  of  the  most  delicious  and 
enchanting  beauty ;  the  mind  of  man  is  enlightened, 
enlarged,  and  ennobled,  and  his  duties  become  digni- 
fied, amiable,  and  delightful,  springing  from  the 
purest  gratitude  and  admiration ;  and  tending  to  raise 
him  to  a  high  rank  and  a  degree  of  happiness  suf- 
ficient to  gratify  the  most  soaring  ambition,  and  the 
most  ardent  hopes  and  desires. 

1.  Let  us  now  consider  the  first  great  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God." 

The  great  principle  which  animated  the  Jews,  was 
not  love hxkt  fear;  "Fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments," with  them  comprehended  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  Accustomed  to  see  their  enemies  punished  by  the 
immediate  interference  of  the  Deity  ;  and  sensible  of 
the  sufferings  inflicted  on  themselves,  for  their  idola- 
try, and  their  incessant  hankering  after  the  imaginary 
gods  of  the  heathens,  they  contemplated  the  true  God 
rather  as  an  object  of  fear  than  of  love.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  power,  the  greatness, 
the  holiness,  the  terrible  justice  of  the  Almighty,  that 
is  chiefly  exhibited,  because  the  Jews  were  not  fitted 
for  the  guidance  of  higher  motives.    But,  in  the  New 
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Testament,  the  goodness,  the  mercy,  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  God,  are  displayed  in  the  most  affectionate 
and  attractive  form.  Every  page  beams  with  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity.  He  is  called  onr  Father,  and 
good  men  are  denominated  his  children.  ^^  He  is  good 
to  all ;  for  he  makes  his  snn  to  shine,  and  his  rain  to 
descend,  even  on  the  unjust  and  the  unthankful/^ 
What  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God  is  exhibited  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son !  • 

As  fear  arises  from  contemplating  the  power  and 
justice  of  God,  so  love  is  produced  by  meditating  on 
his  wisdom  and  goodness.  His  wisdom  excites  our 
admiration;  and  his  goodness  to  us  our  gratitnde. 
Admiration  and  gratitude  then,  are  the  principal  in- 
gredients which  enter  into  the  affection  of  love  to 
God ;  and  the  assurance,  that  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  are  constantly  employed  for  our  benefit,  tends 
to  cherish  complete  confidence  in  all  his  plans  and 
operations. 

Plain,  however,  as  the  phrase,  to  love  God,  is,  there 
have  been  opinions  respecting  it,  which  require  con- 
sideration. For  some  have  placed  it  in  mere  feeling, 
or  violent  emotion.  They  have  supposed,  where  this 
affection  exists,  that  in  every  prayer  we  utter,  the 
eyes  must  flow  with  tears,  the  heart  melt  with  sor- 
row, or  rise  into  ecstasy  and  rapture.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, beware  of  committing  any  mistake  upon  this 
important  subject.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue 
the  pious  and  amiable  overflowings  of  the  heart.  They 
form  the  higher  part  of  our  constitution,  which  every 
man  should  respect,  which  every  man  should  foster. 
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For  why  should  not  our  hearts  bum  with  admiration 
and  glow  with  gratitude,  to  the  best  of  Beings,  to 
our  God,  our  Benefactor,  and  our  Father  ?  The  man 
who  has  neyer  experienced  a  feeling  of  devotion,  must 
either  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  God,  or 
his  heart  must  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin.  It  is  not  then  surely  the  strength  of  the  feel- 
ing, nor  the  feeling  itself,  which  a  Christian  can  dis- 
approve, but  it  is  the  opinion,  that  love  to  God  may 
be  genuine,  though  confined  within  the  mind,  or  only 
occasionally  breaking  out  in  sighs,  tears,  exultations, 
or  words.  No  man  admires  that  showy  sensibility  at 
the  sight  of  distress,  which  makes  no  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferer.  Who,  indeed,  considers  that  as 
worthy  of  the  name  of  gratitude,  which  exhausts  itself 
in  tears  and  compUments,  or  as  anything  more  than 
hypocrisy  or  affectation  ?  The  conclusion,  then,  which 
we  are  entitled  to  draw  is,  that  mere  strength  of 
feeling  is  no  test  of  the  genuineness  of  our  love  to 
God. 

But  as  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  we  really  love  God,  it  may  be  justly 
asked.  What  is  the  plainest  and  most  undoubted  proof 
of  love  to  God  ?  We  answer,  That  which  the  Scrip- 
ture declares  it  to  be.  He  who  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear.  **  This,"  says  the  Apostle  John,  "is  the 
love  of  God,  that  ye  keep  his  commandments."*  Love 
to  God,  then,  is  an  ardent  active  principle,  which  will 
lead  us  to  do  everything  which  the  Scriptures  assure 

*  1  John  y.,  3. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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US  will  please  God.  It  will  therefore  continually 
urge  us  to  avoid,  with  the  utmost  care,  everything 
that  will  offend  God,  and  to  do  everything  which  he 
has  commanded.  To  aid  our  feeble  exertions,  we 
shall  be  zealously  disposed  to  employ  all  those  means 
which  Christianity  has  so  amply  provided.  We  shall 
cultivate  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  and  puri- 
fieth  the  heart ;  we  shall  watch  and  we  shall  pray. 
We  shall  also  be  constantly  practising  good  actions, 
till  they  grow  into  good  habits. 

There  is  another  question  still,  which  requires  our 
serious  consideration.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
loving  God  with  all  our  hearty  with  all  ovr  souL,  and 
with  all  our  mind  ?  Here  again,  we  must  guard  yon 
against  mistake.  Some  have  supposed,  that  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  high  and  positive  terms  of  this 
precept,  we  must  abandon  all  the  common  duties  of 
life,  and  devote  our  whole  time  to  prayer,  and  praise, 
and  meditation.  But  if  the  great  body  of  mankind 
were  not  every  day  employed  in  procuring  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  the 
human  race.  Besides  we  must  remember,  we  have 
duties  to  be  performed  to  our  neighbours,  which, 
though  inferior  in  their  nature,  are  as  strictly  re- 
quired by  the  Christian  religion,  as  our  duties  to 
God.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  may  love  God 
with  all  our  heart,  while  a  great  portion  of  our  time 
is  dedicated  to  the  unavoidable  employments  of  the 
world ;  for  God  will  not  demand  of  us  duties  inconr 
sistent  with  the  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  and 
the  situation  in  which  he  has  placed  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  loving  God  with  all 
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our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  miud  ? 
These  are  very  strong  expressions,  and  therefore, 
must  have  an  important  and  marked  meaning.  The 
meaning  is,  that  our  desire  to  please  God  should  be 
the  highest  and  most  vigorous  principle,  disposing  us 
at  all  times  to  prefer  our  duty  to  God  to  every  other 
consideration,  and  especially  to  the  gratification  of 
all  our  selfish  passions.  But  this  is  the  purest,  the 
noblest,  the  safest,  and  most  gainful  principle  of  ac- 
tion by  which  we  could  be  influenced ;  for  it  will  al- 
ways direct  us  to  what  is  wisest  and  best,  will  raise 
us  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  fit  us  for  the  most  per- 
fect happiness. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  great  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is 
no  inconsistency  between  loving  God  and  loving  our 
neighbour.  It  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  re- 
mark, that  we  cannot  sincerely  and  correctly  observe 
the  one  without  attending  to  the  other ;  for  they  are 
parts  of  one  whole.  Accordingly,  the  Apostle  John 
says,  ^^  if  a  man  love  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"* 

1.  To  love  our  neighbour,  is  never  to  do  him  any  in- 
jury ;  for,  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  **  love  worketh  no 
ill  to  our  neighbour."!  Consequently,  we  ought  not 
to  cherish  any  evil  passion  against  him.  We  ought 
not  to  envy  his  good  fortune  if  he  is  placed  above  us, 
nor  to  treat  him  with  arrogance  and  contempt,  if  we 

*  1  John  iv.,  20.  f  R^™-  *i"-»  ^^' 
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think  him  inferior  to  ourselves.  We  are  not  to  hate 
him  even  for  his  bad  qualities,  but  rather  to  regret 
that  he  is  not  better,  and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  improve  him.  We  are  not  permitted  to 
injure  his  property,  to  tarnish  his  reputation,  to  dis- 
turb his  happiness,  nor  even  wantonly  to  hurt  his 
feelings.  And  if  we  are  sincere  Christians,  we  shall 
be  careful  often  to  recollect  our  duties  to  him,  that 
we  may  be  at  all  times  ready  to  practise  them ;  for 
opportunities  will  occur  every  day  of  our  lives. 

2.  We  ought  also  to  be  always  anxious  to  do  our 
neighbour  all  the  good  in  our  power ;  first  to  those 
who  depend  on  us  for  our  protection  or  support,  and 
have  natural  and  just  claims  on  our  good  services,  as 
husbands  or  wives;  as  children,  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  other  near  relatives;  also  benefactors, 
friends,  those  who  live  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
strangers  whom  we  may  happen  to  meet.  For,  as  we 
cannot  do  good  to  all  the  world,  we  ought  to  single 
out  those  who  have  the  strongest  claims  on  us,  and 
next  those  to  whom  our  services  can  be  most  useful ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  man  who  neglects  his  own 
family,  and  prefers  the  interest  of  strangers,  omits 
the  higher  and  stronger  duty,  in  order  to  discharge 
the  inferior  and  weaker  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  feel  no  compassion,  and  give  no  relief  to  a  stranger 
who  is  thrown  on  our  humanity,  when  ready  to  perish, 
we  abandon  an  important  duty,  and  neglect  to  improve 
the  opportunity  of  strengthening  our  benevolent 
habits. 

3.  But  we  are  required  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves.     Then  self-love  must  be  a  principle  which 
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God  has  implanted,  and  which  He  approves,  other- 
wise He  would  never  have  recommended  it  as  the 
standard  of  our  benevolence.  Self-love  is  a  desire  of 
happiness;  and  if  we  have  just  views  of  happiness,  it 
will  never  lead  us  astray.  Self-love,  too,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  selfishness.  The  selfish  man  is 
wrapped  up  in  himself,  and  is  terrified  to  do  any  good 
to  his  neighbour,  lest  he  should  diminish  his  own 
happiness.  But  the  man  who  is  guided  by  rational 
self-love  knows  that  the  more  he  goes  beyond  himself, 
the  more  good  actions  he  does  to  others,  the  more  he 
wUl  increase  and  extend  his  own  happiness. 

4.  Does  the  precept  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, mean  that  our  benevolence  should  be  equal  in 
degree  to  our  self-love.  To  be  able  to  understand  the 
precise  signification  of  these  words,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  what  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  our  duty 
to  our  neighbour  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  we  are  never  to  do  any  injury  to  our 
neighbour.  As  applicable  to  this  part,  our  love  to 
our  neighbour  ought  to  be  equally  strong  as  the  love 
we  bear  to  ourselves ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  bound  to 
be  as  careful  not  to  do  any  injury  to  the  life,  to  the 
property,  to  the  character,  or  to  the  happiness  of  our 
neighbour,  as  we  would  be  not  to  do  injury  to  our  own. 
In  this  there  is  no  great  difficulty ;  for  surely  no  ex- 
ertion on  our  part  can  be  required  to  enable  us  to  ab- 
stain from  calumniating  our  neighbour's  character, 
pilfering  or  injuring  his  property,  or  taking  away  his 
life. 

Respecting  the  second  part  of  the  duty,  which  con- 
sists in  doing  good  to  our  neighbour,  we  have  unfor- 
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tunately  not  the  power  of  doing  him  so  much  good  as 
of  doing  him  eyil ;  for  we  cannot  regulate  his  actions 
as  we  can  do  our  own,  nor  have  we  the  same  influence 
over  his  situation.  Still  every  man  may  do  some 
good,  if  he  will  make  it  a  rule  to  do  all  the  good  he 
can.  And  that  is  evidently  the  rule  established  by 
our  Saviour.  Thus,  too,  our  ingenuity  will  be  sub- 
servient to  our  benevolence. 

III.  We  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider 
the  observation  which  our  Saviour  made  on  the  value 
of  these  two  grand  divisions  of  the  moral  law.  **  On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

This  is  a  singular,  a  surprising,  a  wonderful  obser- 
vation, and  proceeding  as  it  does  from  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  sanctioned  by  his  high  authority,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  carelessly,  without  due  examina- 
tion ;  for  it  contains  the  highest  encomium  that  is 
imaginable.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  these 
expressions  ?  By  the  law  and  the  prophets  we  are 
sure  are  meant  the  books  which  contain  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  the  books  written  by  the  prophets.  These 
books  are  here  represented  by  our  Saviour  as  being 
fixed  and  suspended  to  the  two  commandments,  and 
supported  by  them,  so  that  if  the  two  commandments 
were  withdrawn,  the  law  and  the  prophets  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  necessary  support,  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  lose  their  value  and  intended  effect. 
This  conclusion  would  probably  startle  some  persons 
of  great  sincerity  and  worth  who  might  ask  with  sur- 
prise. Is  this  a  just  conclusion  '{  Was  it  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  establishing,  extending,  and  perpetuating 
these  two  commandments,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was 
given,  and  the  prophets  inspired  ?  The  emphatic  de- 
claration of  our  blessed  Saviour  seems  to  admit  of  no 
other  meaning ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  dare  to  take  the 
liberty  of  glossing  it  over  in  order  to  suit  our  pre- 
conceived opinions ;  for  the  words  taken  singly  are 
plain,  so  also  is  their  meaning  when  joined.  Nothing, 
then,  remains  for  us  but  humble  acquiescence. 

But  ought  not  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  decisive  ?  Should  we  not  receive  it  with 
veneration  and  perfect  confidence  ?  And  must  not  He 
who  knew  the  perfections  and  plans  of  God  know  his 
purposes  respecting  man,  and  what  are  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  those  purposes  ?  Bemember,  too, 
that  while  Jesus  came  as  the  great  propitiation  for 
sin,  he  came  also  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  to 
reform  the  character,  to  improve  the  habits,  and  to 
elevate  the  dignity  of  man.  He  has,  accordingly,  se- 
lected, recommended,  and  enjoined,  these  command- 
ments ;  and  assigned  to  them  the  highest  value  pos- 
sible when  he  said,  ^^  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.^^ 

After  dwelling  at  sufficient  length  on  the  love 
which  man  owes  to  God,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages,  to  consider  the  love  of  God  to  man. 
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CoNTBNTs: — We  are  highly  censurable  for  our  ignorance  of  God, 
though  we  have  incessant  proofs  of  his  existence  and  agency. — Of 
the  attributes  of  God  some  are  incommunicable,  and  some  are  parUj 
communicable. — Moral  attributes  most  easily  understood. — Love 
or  goodness  the  highest  attribute. — Unless  benevolent  we  cannot 
know  God  nor  love  Him. — This  declaration  repeated  in  the  end  of 
the  chapter. — God  known  to  few. — Two  false  opinions  that  good- 
ness may  be  partial  or  indiscriminate. — Excellence  of  love  or  good- 
ness completely  displayed  by  our  Saviour. — The  object  of  this  dis- 
play to  induce  us  to  aim  at  perfection. — Conclusion. 

If  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  great  and 
powerful  person  had  expressed  great  kindness  to  us, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  help  us  in  difficulties,  and  to 
contribute  to  our  advancement  and  happiness,  should 
we  not  be  anxious  to  know  his  character  and  his  plans, 
that  we  might  learn  what  would  please  and  what 
would  offend  him  ?  Now,  we  are  assured  that  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  Being  in  the  universe  is 
disposed  to  be  our  friend ;  that  all  the  benefits  we 
enjoy  proceed  from  Him,  not  only  our  spiritual  but 
our  temporal  blessings ;  and  that  every  hope  of  advan- 
tage, every  prospect  of  happiness,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  depend  entirely  upon  Him.     Yet,  what 
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would  be  scarcely  credible,  were  the  proof  not  too 
manifest,  we  think  less  frequently  of  God,  and  know 
less  about  him,  than  we  do  about  our  imperfect  fel- 
low-creatures. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  reason  why  we  are  so 
ignorant  of  God,  and  think  so  seldom  about  him,  is, 
because  he  is  invisible,  while  our  fellow-creatures  are 
the  objects  of  our  senses.  If  this  be  the  true  reason, 
it  is  very  unsatisfactory  j  because,  if  our  knowledge 
were  confined  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  it  would 
be  very  low.  very  limited,  and  very  defective ;  in  that 
case,  we  should  not  know  anything  that  happened 
before  we  were  born ;  nor,  indeed,  any  transaction  at 
which  we  had  not  been  present.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
see  God;  but  we  have  as  strong  and  as  frequent 
proofs  of  his  existence  and  agency,  as  we  have  of  the 
existence  of  the  souls,  or  understanding,  or  capacity, 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  For  though  we  can  see  the 
bodily  frame  of  our  neighbours,  we  cannot  see  the 
spirits  which  lodge  within  them,  and  regulate  their 
actions  j  yet  we  all  believe  that  they  have  souls  or 
spirits  connected  with  their  external  appearance. 
Now,  we  see  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Being  every 
day  of  our  lives,  and  in  every  thing  that  passes  around 
us.  He  sends  the  sun  every  morning  to  give  us  light 
during  the  hours  necessary  for  labour ;  and,  in  the 
evening,  darkness,  as  best  fitted  for  the  hours  of  sleep 
and  repose.  He  furnishes  heat  and  rain  for  nourish- 
ing and  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  thus 
every  year  supplies  abundance  of  food  not  only  for 
man,  but  for  all  the  lower  animals.  None,  then, 
can  say  that  there  are  no  proofs  of  the  existence. 
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and  agency,  and  immediate  presence  of  God ;  proofs 
which  constantly  display  themselves  to  onr  view. 
However  ungrateful  we  may  be  to  our  great  Benefac- 
tor, however  forgetful  of  his  goodness,  we  see  that  He 
never  forgets  us,  but  continues  to  shed  upon  us  his 
loving-kindness.  Would  it  not  be  right,  then,  would 
it  not  be  for  our  own  interest,  nay,  should  it  not  be 
deemed  a  high  hononr,  and  felt  as  a  delightful  grati- 
fication,  to  obtain  as  ample  knowledge  as  possible  of 
the  attributes  and  perfections  of  God,  and  his  plans 
for  promoting  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  man. 

T.  Let  us,  then,  with  reverence  and  profound  humi- 
lity, examine,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us,  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  form 
right  apprehensions  of  him,  so  that  our  actions  may 
be  adjusted  accordingly.  Now,  we  know  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  God  except  his  attributes.  These  are 
self-existence,  eternity,  omnipresence,  spirituality^ 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  truth.  Of  these 
attributes  some  are  incommunwable^  because  they  do 
not  admit  of  degree.  Such  are  self-existence,  eter- 
nity, omnipresence.  These  exclusively  belong  to  Gt)d, 
and  cannot  be  possessed  by  any  created  being.  But 
the  other  attributes  are  communicahle,  in  certain  por- 
tions or  degrees,  as  it  may  please  God  to  impart. 
Thus,  he  has  created  spiritual  beings,  as  angels  and 
souls  of  men,  and  to  them  he  has  granted  a  certain 
share  of  power,  and  a  capacity  for  attaining  a  suitable 
portion  of  knowledge,  and  of  goodness,  and  justice, 
and  truth,  by  the  means  which  he  has  appointed. 

Now,  it  can  surprise  no  person  that  the  attributes 
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which  are  most  difficnlt  of  comprehension  are  those 
which  are  incommunicable.  Of  those,  again,  which 
are  communicable  in  certain  measures,  some  are  less 
difficult,  or,  in  other  words,  we  can  approach  to  a 
more  distinct  conception  of  them,  such  as  spirituality, 
power,  and  wisdom.  The  reason  is  eyident ;  God  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  make  us  spiritual  beings, 
and  to  endow  us  with  a  certain  degree  of  power  and 
capacity  of  improyement.  Thus,  by  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  imperfect  nature,  we  are  enabled  to  ap- 
proach, though  at  an  infinite  distance,  to  some  know- 
ledge of  the  perfect  nature  of  God. 

There  is,  howeyer,  an  important  distinction  to  be 
made  in  relation  to  some  of  the  communicable  attri- 
butes of  God.  Of  those  which  are  denominated  moral, 
as  goodness,  justice,  and  truth,  we  can,  blessed  be 
God,  form  a  clear  and  distinct  conception.  Now, 
these  are  the  attributes  on  which  our  hopes  chiefly 
depend.  It  is  from  his  goodness  that  eyery  blessing 
flows ;  it  is  from  his  justice  that  rewards  as  well  as 
punishments  proceed ;  it  is  from  his  truth  or  yeracity 
that  we  are  taught  to  place  undoubted  confidence  in 
his  promises. 

II.  Let  us,  in  the  second  place,  inquire  whether  we 
may  venture  to  assign  to  any  of  these  attributes  a 
higher  rank  or  dignity  than  to  others. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  attributes  of  God  are  either 
infinite  or  perfect ;  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  them,  no 
addition  can  be  made  to  them.  In  this  respect  they 
are  all  equal.  But,  though  all  are  equally  infinite, 
or  equally  perfect,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the 
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assertion  that  one  attribute  may  rank  higher  than 
another  j  at  least,  in  reference  to  the  imperfect  un- 
derstanding of  man.  Thus,  in  our  estimation,  accord- 
ing  to  the  nature  which  God  himself  has  given  us, 
we  cannot  help  admiring  the  intellectual  attributes, 
which  include  wisdom  and  knowledge;  and  there- 
fore we  place  them  higher  than  power.  Still  in  a 
higher  rank  do  we  arrange  his  moral  attributes,  and, 
as  the  highest  of  these,  goodness,  or  pure  benevolence, 
especially  when  united  with  perfect  wisdom.  We 
thus  naturally  judge  and  decide,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  minds,  when  free  from  prejudice,  as  God 
has  enabled  us  ;  and,  may  we  not  add,  as  God  seems 
to  have  intended.  When  we  think  of  the  justice  of 
God,  our  fear,  which  is  one  of  our  active  principles, 
is  excited.  But  when  we  contemplate  his  goodness, 
our  best  and  highest  feelings,  our  admiration  and 
love  and  gratitude,  and  hope,  are  roused  and  ani- 
mated. It  is  in  the  goodness  of  God,  then,  that  all 
our  hopes  and  confidence  must  repose. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  Scriptures  have  exhibited 
the  attribute  of  goodness  or  benevolence  in  the  most 
amiable,  endearing,  and  fascinating  manner;  and  have 
expressed  it  in  the  most  delightful  terms  that  the 
happiest  imagination  could  conceive,  or  the  most 
ardent  feelings  desire.  All  these  things  are  included 
in  the  words  selected  by  the  Apostle  John  (1  John 
iv.,  8),  "  God  is  love." 

It  is  evident  that  this  language  expresses  much 
more  than  if  it  had  been  declared  that  God  is  a  lov- 
ing or  benevolent  Being.  Does  it  not  plainly  imply 
that  the  love  or  benevolence  of  our  heavenly  Father 
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is  not  only  the  highest  possible  in  degree  and  perfect 
in  kind,  bat,  united  with  wisdom,  is  the  foundation  of 
all  his  gracious  plans  ? 

Without  attempting  any  other  arguments  or  illus- 
trations, we  may  rest  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  on  the 
clear  and  often-repeated  assertions  of  Scripture. 
"  Herein  is  love,"  says  the  Apostle  John ;  "  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us ;  and  sent  His 
Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  us."  (1  John  iv.,  10.) 
Again,  our  Saviour  himself  has  said,  ^^  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  should  believe  on  him  might  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  (St  John  iii.,  16.)  Once 
more,  the  Apostle  Paul  has  declared  that  "  God  com- 
mendeth  His  love  to  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."*  Thus  we  find  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  is  attributed  to  the  love 
or  goodness  of  God. 

The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  when  he  gave  this 
admirable  description  of  God  under  the  word  love, 
pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  important  qualifi- 
cation which,  he  assures  us,  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  apprehend  this  knowledge  of  God.  It  consists 
in  possessing  a  certain  portion  of  benevolence  our- 
selves J  for  he  says,  "  He  who  loveth  not  knoweth  not 
God."  That  the  words  Jie  who  loveth  here  refer  to 
our  neighbour  solely,  is  easily  ascertained;  for  in 
the •  preceding  verse  the  apostle  explains  it:  "Be- 
loved, let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  of  God 
(that  is,  exemplified  and  enjoined  by  God);  and  every 

*  Rom.  v.,  8. 
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one  who  loveth  (his  neighbour)  is  bom  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God." 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  and  remembered, 
then,  that,  in  the  seventh  verse,  the  apostle  is  incul- 
cating benevolence  or  love  to  our  neighbour,  and  that 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  duty,  he  declares 
that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  know  God,  and  to 
love  Him.  To  confirm  this  explanation,  the  apostle 
repeats  it,  in  the  end  of  the  chapter,  in  more  emphatic 
terms :  ^^  K  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hate  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  who  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  Gt>d 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  In  other  words,  unless  we 
possess  benevolent  dispositions  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  practise  benevolent  actions,  though  few  and  im- 
perfect, we  can  neither  love  God,  nor  have  a  just  con- 
ception of  Him. 

III.  Let  us  now,  then,  consider  what  are  the  im- 
portant lessons  which  we  may  learn  from  what  has 
been  said. 

1.  We  learn  that  the  attribute  of  God  in  which, 
from  our  imperfection  and  guilt,  we  are  most  inte- 
rested, is  love,  goodness,  or  benevolence,  which  in- 
cludes mercy  and  compassion.  We  can  understand, 
too,  that  goodness  is  a  disposition  to  bestow  blessings, 
or  whatever  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  and 
happiness.  But  we  shall  have  only  an  imperfect  and 
perhaps  erroneous  opinion  of  goodness  unless  we 
have  the  proper  qualification. 

2.  Now  the  proper  and  necessary  qualification  is, 
that  we  ourselves  must  possess  a  certain  portion  of 
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benevolence.  Our  knowledge  of  God  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  those  benevolent  dispositions 
which  we  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  enabled 
to  attain. 

There  are  two  false  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  which  have  been  espoused  by 
men  of  opposite  character.  By  one  opinion,  God  is 
represented  as  a  partial  Being,  who  respects  persons, 
and  selects  favourites  on  different  principles  from 
those  proclaimed  in  Scripture. 

By  the  other  opinion,  it  is  supposed  that  God  is  dis- 
posed to  bestow  happiness  on  all  mankind,  without 
regard  to  character  or  conduct.  This  opinion  can 
prevail  only  among  men  who  are  destitute  of  religion, 
or  at  least  very  ignorant  of  Christ.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  wisdom  to  bestow  happiness  on  those  who  are 
neither  qualified  to  receive  it  nor  improve  by  it.  It  is 
contrary  to  justice,  to  make  no  distinction  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  It  is  in  direct  oppo* 
sition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  which  uniformly 
assures  us,  that  God  loves  righteousness,  and  will  re- 
ward; that  he  hates  wickedness,  and  will  punish  it. 

Thus,  we  have  attempted  to  present  as  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  possible  the  view  which  the  Apostle  John 
has  taken  of  the  love  or  goodness  of  God.  It  is  the 
duty,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  every  Christian  to  know 
it ;  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  and  of  all 
our  elevated  desires.  This  principle  is  displayed  in 
everything.  It  shines  in  the  works  of  creation ;  it  is 
conspicuous  in  the  plans  and  operations  of  Providence. 
It  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  and  it  appears  in  all 
its  glory  in  the  great  work  of  redemption. 
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The  condescension  of  our  Saviour  in  assuming  the 
nature  of  man,  bears  testimony  of  the  most  Godlike 
purposes ;  for  he  brought  down  to  the  capacity  and 
apprehension  of  man  the  perfect  goodness  of  God; 
and  even  shewed  how  it  could  be  adapted  for  our  imi- 
tation. He  submitted  to  the  sinless  infirmities  of 
human  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man.  He  associated 
with  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  the  uncultivated, 
the  ungrateful  and  malignant,  in  order  to  produce 
the  most  blessed  change,  and  to  bestow  the  most  im- 
portant and  lasting  benefits.  He  spent  days  and 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  in  offering  celestial 
knowledge,  not  only  to  the  candid,  but  to  the  treach- 
erous and  the  obstinate.  All  his  discourses  were  in- 
tended to  raise  and  improve  men,  and  make  them 
happy.  Even  his  miracles  were  pure  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, equally  fitted  for  the  body  and  the  mind.  For 
he  cured  the  diseases  of  men,  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  his  Divine  power  and  authority ;  and  thus  to 
induce  them  to  receive  that  knowledge  which  would 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation.  His  death  also, 
to  which  he  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  was  an 
extraordinary,  a  wonderful,  an  astonishing  proof  of 
goodness  to  the  human  race,  to  sinful  ungrateful  man. 
It  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  act  of  greatness  and 
condescension,  of  fortitude  and  submission,  of  meek- 
ness and  compassion.  It  was  accompanied  by  the 
most  generous  sympathy  with  the  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  of  mild  rebuke  to  Peter,  who  had  denied  him ; 
of  filial  regard  to  Mary;  of  confiding  feelings  of 
friendship  to  John,  when  he  recommended  her  to  the 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple ;  and  when,  even  in  the 
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last  agonies,  he  offered  a  prayer  for  those  who  had 
persecnted  him  nnto  death. 

Here  is  goodness,  pure,  perfect,  heavenly,  which  we 
cannot  sufficiently  know  and  admire,  or  duly  estimate 
and  respect,  which  we  never  can  contemplate  too  fre- 
quently, and  for  which  we  never  can  be  mindful  and 
grateful  enough.  Here  is  generous,  disinterested,  un- 
merited, and  unrequited  love,  such  as  was  never  be- 
fore witnessed,  nor  known,  nor  imagined ;  for  he  died 
not  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  as  all  mere  men  die ; 
he  died  for  others,  not  only  for  his  friends  but  for 
his  enemies ;  he  died  for  the  human  race,  for  ungrate- 
ful, guilty,  corrupted  man. 

And  why  is  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  so  fully  exhibited  in  Scripture  ? 
Be  assured  it  is  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting 
our  momentary  admiration,  or  of  obtaining  our  vain 
applause ;  for  these  are  of  no  value  to  a  perfect  and 
independent  Being.  But  it  is  for  the  noble  and  bene- 
volent purpose  of  inducing  us  to  aim  at  perfection  in 
sentiments  and  principles,  in  dispositions  and  con- 
duct. Still  we  must  remember  that  the  Apostle  John 
has  asserted  that  we  can  form  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  love  of  God,  nor,  as  we  may  be  allowed  to 
add,  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  understand- 
ing, imless  we  have  cultivated  and  practised  benevo- 
lence to  our  neighbour,  and  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  it,  unless  we  have  been  accustomed  to  com- 
ply with  its  feelings  and  to  follow  its  dictates.  Let 
us,  then,  never  forget  that  he  who  loveth  not,  or  who 
is  destitute  of  benevolence,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God 
is  love. 

VOL.  n.  F 
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PART  IV. 

THE  NEW  COMMANDMENT. 


Contents  :— Why  this  commandment  was  called  New. — Three  reasons 
mentioned,  bat  objected  to. — ^It  must  be  different  from  any  of  the 
commandments  previously  given. — Founded  on  the  love  which 
Jesus  shewed  to  his  disciples :  1.  That  love  was  pure ;  2.  Ar- 
dent and  uniform ;  3.  And  its  object  was  to  promote  the  real  in- 
terests of  his  apostles.— Reasons  why  this  mutual  love  was  fixed 
on  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  followers  :  1.  Because  there 
can  be  no  piety  where  there  is  no  benevolence  ;  2.  Because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  assume  the  mask  of  benevolence  than  of  piety  ; 
3.  Because  the  elevated  benevolence  of  brotherly  love  is  well 
adapted  to  recommend  Christianity  to  all  men. 

After  endeayouring  to  explain  the  two  great 
commandments,  on  which  our  Sayiour  declares  the 
law  and  the  prophets  hang ;  and  also  after  contem- 
plating the  love  of  God  to  man,  as  the  great  object 
to  which  our  most  ardent  attention  ought  to  be  di- 
rected ;  we  propose  next  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  a 
most  important  part  of  the  second  great  command- 
ment, namely,  the  new  commandment  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  gaye  to  his  disciples  immediately  before 
his  crucifixion.  This  he  enjoined  when  he  said,  "  A 
new  commandment  I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  love 
one  another ;  that  as  I  have  loved  you,  ye  also  love 
one  another.     By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
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are  my  disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another/'* 
We  shall  endeavour  to  shew, 

I.  Why  this  commandment  is  called  new. 

II.  The  nature  of  it. 

III.  Why  obedience  to  it  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Christians. 

lY.  To  suggest  some  cautions  necessary  to  direct 
us  in  cultivating  brotherly  love. 

First,  then,  we  propose  to  consider  why  the  com- 
mandment given  in  the  text  is  called  new. 

That  our  Saviour  had  on  former  occasions  recom- 
mended to  his  disciples  the  duty  of  love,  must  be 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  Gospels.  He  had  not 
only  taught  that  it  is  our  duty  to  love  God,  but  to 
love  our  neighbour  and  to  love  our  enemies.  It  must 
also  be  acknowledged,  that  in  many  passages  of  the 
law  of  Moses  the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  love  God ; 
though  the  commandment  to  love  their  neighbour  as 
themselves  is  found  only  once.f  There  is,  then,  some 
apparent  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  phrase  n£w  com- 
mandment with  the  old  commandments  formerly 
promulgated  by  Moses,  and  by  the  Lord  Jesus  him- 
self. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  expounders  of  Scripture 
have  had  recourse  to  a  variety  of  expedients.  Some 
have  supposed  that  '^  new  commandment''  is  equiva- 
lent to  eaxellent  commandment ;  but  this  opinion  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  rests  on  no  authority.  It 
is  indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  in  every  pas- 

*   St  John  xiii.,  34,  35.  t  Levit.  xix.,  18. 
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sage  of  Scripture  where  the  word  new  occurs,  it  is 
opposed  to  the  word  old;  thus  evidently  implying 
something  not  known  before. 

A  second  set  of  interpreters  have  suggested  that 
that  may  be  called  a  new  commandment  which  re- 
vives an  old  law  that  had  been  abrogated  by  univer- 
sal disuse.  But  it  is  not  the  practice  of  our  Saviour 
to  exprjsss  himself  in  so  vague  and  indeterminate  a 
manner  as  to  employ  the  same  word  to  denote  old 
and  new  at  the  same  time. 

A  third  class  of  expositors  have  supposed  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  coi^mandment  respecting 
brotherly  love ;  but  that  the  novelty  lies  in  the  mo- 
tives which  Jesus  Christ  added.  But  this  explana- 
tion is  forced  and  unnatural ;  for  though  a  command- 
ment is  given,  no  new  motives  whatever  are  men- 
tioned, nor  any  allusion  made  to  them.  If  such  a 
mode  of  exposition  were  allowed,  all  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  might  with  equal  propriety  be  called 
new  ;  for  they  are  all  enforced  by  new  and  additional 
motives.  But  precepts  and  motives,  though  intimately 
connected,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  A 
precept  denotes  an  injunction  to  do  some  action,  to 
cultivate  some  good  disposition,  to  abandon  some  vice. 
A  motive,  again,  is  a  reason  why  the  action  is  to  be 
done,  the  good  disposition  cultivated,  or  the  vice 
abandoned.  But  an  order  for  doing  something,  and 
the  reason  for  doing  it,  could  never  be  confounded  by 
any  one  who  has  clear  ideas  of  human  actions.  We 
must  not,  then,  rashly  ascribe  such  confusion  to  any 
words  employed  by  Him  who  was  the  light  of  the 
world  and  the  teacher  of  truth. 
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We  must  next  inquire  whether  a  better  explanation 
can  be  giren,  more  consistent  with  the  perfect  wis- 
dom of  onr  Sayiour,  and  which  will  preserve  the  ob- 
yious  and  customary  acceptation  of  the  language. 

We  begin,  then,  with  acknowledging,  that,  in  order 
to  entitle  the  commandment  contained  in  the  text  to 
be  considered  as  new,  it  must  be  different  from  the 
precepts  given  by  all  other  teachers,  and  even  from 
those  which  had  been  previously  given  by  Christ 
himself.  It  must  therefore  be  different  from  the 
precept  which  enjoins  us  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  Now,  according  to 
the  exposition  of  our  Saviour,  love  to  our  enemies 
consists  in  three  things :  in  doing  good  to  them  that 
hate  us ;  in  blessing  those  who  curse  us ;  and  in  pray- 
ing for  those  who  despitefuUy  use  and  persecute  us. 
It  must  also  be  distinct  from  the  commandment  to 
love  our  neighbour,  which,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  means  that  we  should  do  no 
ill  to  him.  Thus,  "  love  worketh  no  ill  to  our  neigh- 
bour ;  therefore  love  is  the  ftilfilling  of  the  law."* 
By  the  law^  he  evidently  means  the  second  table  of 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

But  it  is  evident  a  different  precept  could  be  given 
from  any  of  these  two  commandments  just  mentioned. 
For  by  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  a 
new  relation  was  established.  The  followers  of  Jesus 
were  to  be  united  into  one  society  by  the  same  faith, 
the  same  hopes,  the  same  duties.  Jesus,  therefore, 
thought  it  proper  to  give  a  new  commandment  cor- 

*  Rom.  xiii.,  10. 
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responding  to  this  new  situation.  It  was  accordingly 
formed  after  a  model  of  perfection,  which  may  well 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  a  different  species  of 
love  from  what  had  ever  been  enjoined  or  conceived 
before.  It  was  to  bear  as  close  a  resemblance  as  pos^ 
sible  to  the  love  which  Jesus  displayed  and  exercised 
to  his  disciples  while  he  associated  with  them.  It 
may  be  noticed,  too,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  this  commandment  was  not  given  till  near  the 
termination  of  his  ministry.  It  could  not  indeed  have 
been  given  at  an  earlier  period  with  the  same  pro- 
priety. For  it  could  not  be  understood  nor  conceived 
by  his  apostles  till  they  had  for  a  considerable  period 
actually  experienced  the  unprecedented  kindness  and 
benevolence  with  which  their  Divine  Master  was  ac- 
customed to  treat  them. 

II.  Let  us  next,  then,  consider  the  nature  of  that 
love  which  our  Saviour  exercised  to  his  apostles. 

The  apostles,  when  first  invited  by  Jesus  to  attend 
him,  were  ignorant  and  uneducated,  full  of  the  pre- 
judices of  their  rank  and  nation,  not  distinguished 
by  capacity,  yet  ambitious  of  worldly  distinctions. 
They  were,  however,  worthy  men,  of  sound  under- 
standing, possessed  of  good  principles  and  disposi- 
tions. That  they  had  formed  expectations  of  attain- 
ing great  advantages  under  the  superintendence  and 
favour  of  Jesus,  is  evident,  from  the  readiness  with 
which,  at  his  desire,  they  left  their  occupations,  and 
friends  and  families.  That  they  became  warmly  at- 
tached to  him  is  proved  by  their  continuing  to  at- 
tend him  till  the  close  of  his  ministry ;  and  from  the 
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deep  grief  into  which  they  were  sunk  at  his  death ; 
which  continued  undiminished  till  his  resurrection. 
For  when  Mary  Magdalene  went,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  to  communicate  to  them  the  joyful 
tidings,  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  her,  she  found 
them  still  mourning  and  weeping.*  Such  were  the 
men  with  whom  Jesus  associated  during  the  period 
of  his  ministry ;  such  were  the  persons  who  experi- 
enced his  warmest  regard.  The  affection  which  Jesus 
bore  to  them  was  pure ;  it  was  ardent  and  uniform ; 
it  was  directed  to  their  real  interest. 

1.  The  affection  which  Jesus  Christ  bore  to  his  dis- 
ciples was  pure.  It  was  entirely  free  from  all  mixture 
of  those  feelings  which  too  frequently  contaminate  the 
best  affections  among  men.  It  was  far  remoTed  from 
pride  and  haughtiness,  from  vanity,  from  impatience, 
irritability,  and  selfishness.  The  dignity  of  his  rank, 
the  transcendence  of  his  excellence,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  condescending  to  correct,  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his  apostles ; 
from  making  due  allowance  for  their  imperfections, 
and  from  treating  them  at  all  times  with  gentleness 
and  forbearance.  His  humility  was  as  conspicuous 
as  his  wisdom.  His  affection  for  his  disciples  was 
fr«e  from  all  parade  and  ostentation.  He  neither 
made  professions  of  attachment  to  them,  nor  did  he 
ever  court  their  approbation.  When  misled  by  their 
respect  for  him,  and  disposed  to  inflict  punishment 
on  those  who  did  not  receive  him  hospitably,  he  re- 
primanded them  pointedly,  but  with  tenderness ;  he 

*  StMarkxvi.,  10. 
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said  to  them,  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of. 
For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  not  to  destroy  men,  but 
to  save  them." 

Again,  his  affection  for  his  apostles  never  induced 
him  to  conceal  the  future  sufferings  to  which  they 
should  be  exposed,  for  adherence  to  his  authority  and 
religion.  He  forewarned  them  that  they  would  be 
delivered  to  councils,  scourged  in  synagogues,  and  be 
universally  hated  for  his  name's  sake.  Here  was  a 
sacred  regard  to  truth,  and  a  confidence  in  true  prin- 
ciple, such  as  was  never  testified  before.  For  Jesus 
allured  none  to  his  society  by  false  pretences,  or  by 
encouraging  them  to  indulge  deceitful  hopes. 

At  the  same  time  he  assured  them,  that  ^^  his  yoke 
was  easy,  and  his  burden  light."  For  he  imposed  no 
burdensome  rites,  no  unprofitable  penances,  no  trifling 
commandments.  All  that  he  enjoined  was  important 
and  necessary  for  their  own  benefit,  their  own  ag- 
grandizement, their  own  happiness.  Again,  thou^ 
he  conferred  greater  favours  on  his  disciples  than  any 
other  teacher  ever  had  to  bestow,  he  exacted  no  other 
homage,  he  demanded  no  other  gratitude,  than  that 
which  their  own  interest  and  improvement  required. 
His  whole  behaviour  was  generous  and  disinterested 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  had  no  ends  in  view  but 
such  as  were  noble  and  benevolent ;  for  neither  riches, 
nor  worldly  power,  nor  the  applause  of  multitudes, 
were,  in  his  estimation,  of  the  slightest  value. 

2.  The  affection  of  Christ  to  his  apostles  was  ardent 
and  uniform.  It  was  ardent,  for  it  was  not  only  sin- 
cere, but  it  was  high  in  degree.  It  was  also  uniform 
and  steadv.     The  affections  of  the  best  men  are  sub- 
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ject  to  change ;  because  their  understandings  are  fre- 
quently biassed  by  ignorance,  mistake,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination.  Hence,  at  one  time  their  affec- 
tions are  warm,  at  another  they  sink  into  indiffer- 
ence, at  another  they  rise  into  a  state  of  irritation. 
Such  changes  they  are  apt  to  ascribe,  not  to  any  im- 
perfection in  themselves,  but  to  the  defects  of  their 
friends  and  companions.  But  our  Saviour^s  regard 
to  his  disciples  continued  unchanged ;  for  no  false 
appearances  could  mislead  him,  no  evil  feelings  could 
affect  him.  He  was  not  liable  to  excessive  fondness 
and  indulgence  at  one  time,  and  at  another  to  morose- 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  without  a  cause;  feelings 
which  often  disturb  the  children  of  mortality.  No ;  his 
temper  was  always  calm  and  unruffled ;  he  was  always 
kind  and  affable,  always  mild  and  gentle. 

3.  The  affection  of  Jesus  was  directed  to  the  real, 
the  permanent  interest  of  his  apostles.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  at  any  time,  indulge  their  prejudices  or 
caprices,  or  humours ;  for  though  he  knew  they  were 
ambitious  of  worldly  power  and  honours,  he  never  gave 
them  any  hopes  of  being  made  princes  or  governors 
in  his  reign.  On  the  contrary,  his  affection  was  ex- 
hibited in  opening  their  understandings,  in  removing 
their  prejudices,  in  producing  conviction  in  their 
minds  by  evidence;  in  correcting  their  errors;  in 
strengthening  their  religious  and  moral  principles ; 
in  teaching  them  to  cherish  benevolence,  meekness, 
and  mercy,  resignation  and  fortitude.  His  grand 
object  was  to  gratify  a  nobler  ambition  than  that 
which  ever  animated  kings  or  conquerors ;  to  qualify 
them  for  enlightening  the  world ;  for  unfolding  the 
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plans  of  God ;  for  exalting  the  human  character ;  and 
for  conducting  men  to  the  celestial  mansions.  To  fit 
them  for  this  honourable  office  he  employed  the  proper 
means  of  rendering  them  pure  and  disinterested, 
ardent  and  indefatigable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
urged  them  to  prefer  the  approbation  of  God  to  the 
applause  of  multitudes.  He  intended  to  render  them, 
by  good  principles,  willing  and  capable  to  bear  poverty, 
labour,  and  reproach ;  to  enable  them  to  rise  superior 
to  bodUy  sufferings,  and  to  triumph  over  the  maUce, 
and  power,  and  machinations  of  men.  In  draining 
them  for  this  exalted  office  he  acted  as  a  kind  parent, 
a  gentle  master,  and  a  faithful  friend. 

III.  Let  us,  in  the  third  place,  consider  why  Jesus 
Christ  declared  that  this  mutual  love  or  regard  was 
to  be  the  chief  distinction  of  his  followers ;  for  he 
says,  ^  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  some  have 
taught  that  our  Saviour^s  new  commandment  is 
limited  to  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  because  it 
was  first  given  to  the  apostles.  We  answer,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  is  the  best  commentator  to  whom 
we  can  appeal,  extends  this  commandment  to  the 
whole  Christians  of  Ephesus  (chap,  v.,  2) ;  for  he 
says  to  them  walk  in  love  ;  and  to  satisfy  us  that  it 
is  the  new  commandment  he  has  in  view,  he  adds,  tu 
Christ  also  hath  loved  tis.  This  determines  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  one  additional  passage  in  1  John  iii., 
16,  so  remarkable  that  it  is  proper  to  quote  it : 
"  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  Christ,  because  he 
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laid  doim  his  life  for  us,  and  so  we  ought  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  new  com- 
mandment is  usually,  in  the  Epistles,  denominated 
brotherly  love.  That  our  Saviour  considered  this 
commandment  as  of  the  highest  importance,  is  evident 
from  one  remarkable  circumstance.  He  repeated  it 
three  times  in  his  farewell  discourse  to  his  apostles. 
The  first  time  in  chapter  13th  and  34th  verse,  and 
twice  in  the  15th  chapter,*  namely,  at  the  12th  and 
17th  verses. 

1.  The  reasons  for  which  our  Saviour  appointed 
brotherly  love  to  be  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his 
followers,  are  worthy  of  his  wisdom.  It  is  true  that 
to  love  God  is  the  first  and  great  commandment ;  but 
we  are  assured,  by  high  authority,  that  piety  cannot 
reside  in  that  breast  in  which  benevolence  has  no 
place  ;  "  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen?'^  This  assertion  is  founded  on  the  obvious 
principle  that  what  we  see  naturally  afiects  us  more 
powerfiiUy  than  wliat  is  invisible. 

A  second  reason  why  brotherly  love  was  chosen  as  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  the  Christian  is  also  striking. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  preserve  the  mask  of 
benevolence  than  the  mask  of  piety.  Accordingly, 
you  will  find  that  all  hypocrites  in  religion  constantly 
assimie  the  garb  of  piety ;  for  they  know  well  that  no 
man  can,  for  a  long  period,  act  the  part  which  belongs 
to  brotherly  love  without   frequent  detection ;   for 

*  St  John  xiii.,  34,  35  ;  xiv.,  12, 17.         f  ^  ^^^^  >v.,  20. 
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wherever  this  principle  resides  it  will  pervade  the 
whole  character  and  conduct ;  and  will  discover  itself 
not  only  in  the  actions,  but  even  in  the  manners,  and 
countenance,  and  voice,  at  all  times. 

Perhaps,  without  impropriety,  we  may  add  a  third 
reason.  Our  Saviour  might  desire  that  his  followers 
should  recommend  his  religion  to  others  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  by  shewing  that  its  genuine  spirit 
tends  to  banish  pride  and  envy,  hatred  and  revenge, 
from  the  world ;  in  a  word,  all  the  malevolent  pas- 
sions, which  are  really  the  sources  of  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  misery  which  afflicts  mankind.  This  princi- 
ple, if  generally  cultivated,  would  introduce  and  esta- 
blish candour  and  forbearance,  patience  and  meekness, 
and  humility,  beneficence,  and  peace ;  and,  therefore, 
would  confer  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  which 
man  is  capable  of  enjoying  in  this  world. 

IV,  Two  cautions  are  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
the  exercise  of  brotherly  love. 

1.  In  cherishing  kind  feelings,  and  in  performing 
beneficent  actions  to  our  brethren,  we  must  beware 
of  being  influenced  by  the  love  of  praise,  by  a  fond- 
ness for  expressions  of  gratitude,  or  by  a  desire  of 
promoting  our  worldly  interest;  for,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  these  subordinate  principles,  our 
brotherly  love  will  be  weakened,  corrupted,  or  de- 
stroyed. Disinterestedness  is  the  essence  of  brotherly 
love.  We  must  therefore  avoid  all  ostentation,  and 
do  our  kind  actions  with  such  modesty  and  humility, 
as  if  we  were  receiving  favours  rather  than  conferring 
them.    We  must  not  confine  our  good  actions  to  those 
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who  address  us  in  iSattering  speeches,  and  who  make 
great  professions  of  gi*atitude.  We  must  not  be  kind 
to  those  only  who  are  kind  to  us ;  nor  must  we  limit 
our  brotherly  affection  only  to  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  advance  our  worldly  interest.  For  all 
such  conduct  could  never  proceed  from  that  affection 
which  Christ  bore  to  his  disciples. 

2.  The  second  caution  which  deserves  our  attention 
is,  that  we  should  not  confine  our  benevolent  feelings 
and  kind  actions  to  those  of  our  own  party,  our  own  sect, 
or  our  own  church.  We  are  commanded  to  do  good 
to  all  men.  All,  then,  to  whom  we  can  do  good  oflSces, 
are  to  share  in  them.  It  is  true,  that  one  class  is 
specially  mentioned,  to  whom  we  are  enjoined  to  give  a 
preference.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  sup- 
pose that  '^  the  household  of  faith^^  consists  only  of 
those  who,  in  every  particular,  have  adopted  our  fal- 
lible opinions.  We  believe  ourselves  right,  so  do 
they ;  and  who  is  to  judge  between  us  ?  Let  us  never 
forget,  that  we  are  all  liable  to  errors  and  prejudices, 
and  that  he  who  has  the  fewest  faults  is  least  dis- 
posed to  see  or  to  censure  the  faults  of  others.  Let 
us  recollect  the  admirable  forbearance  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  disciples.  Their  prejudices  were  so  deeply 
rooted  that  all  the  instructions  and  admonitions  of 
their  Divine  Master  during  his  ministry,  were  not 
sufficient  to  remove  them.  These  were  indeed  more 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion  than  almost  any 
errors  that  can  influence  Christians  in  our  day.  For 
notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  the  apostles 
enjoyed,  they  continued  till  his  ascension  to  mistake 
his  spiritual  for  an  earthly  kingdom  ;  yet  Jesns  was 
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never  provoked, — he  bore  with  unexampled  patience 
their  weakness,  their  dulness  of  apprehension,  their 
ignorance  and  obstinacy.  So  far  from  treating  them 
harshly,  he  addressed  them  as  friends,  and  assured 
them  he  had  concealed  nothing  of  what  his  heavenly 
Father  had  imparted  to  him.  He  was  careful  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  distress  which  his  death  would 
bring  upon  them ;  he  soothed  and  consoled  them  with 
the  assurance  that  their  sorrow  would,  in  a  short  time, 
be  turned  into  joy ;  and  then  concluded  with  an  affec- 
tionate prayer  for  them.  Thus,  by  his  example,  by 
every  word  he  said,  and  by  every  action  he  did,  he 
taught  them  brotherly  love. 

Remember,  then,  that  by  cultivating  the  new  com- 
mandment, you  cherish  those  amiable  feelings  and 
dispositions  which  your  blessed  Saviour  valued  highly, 
and  which  shone  with  the  brightest  lustre  in  his  own 
conduct.  Remember  that  he  himself  has  solemnly 
declared,  that  this  is  the  essential,  the  peculiar  mark, 
the  distinguishing  badge,  of  the  true  Christian.  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if 
ve  have  love  one  to  another." 
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CoHTSNTs: — Fear  the  leading  principle  among  the  Jews;  among 
Christians  it  was  intended  to  be  love. — Principle  of  interpretation 
assumed. — The  first  petition. — The  second  petition. — The  third 
petition. — The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  petitions,  and  conclusion. 
— The  Lord's  Pn^^er  taught  twice,  first  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  second  time  after  the  transfiguration. — Impor- 
tunitj  enjoined. 

The  Lord  Jesus  descended  from  heayen,  not  only 
to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  but  to  reform 
and  improve  them,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  high 
honour  and  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  As  an 
important  means  for  promoting  our  improvement,  he 
inculcated  the  duty  of  prayer, — taught  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  presented,  and  enumerated  the 
blessings  which  we  ought  chiefly  to  implore.  In  order 
that  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  should  be  com- 
plete, he  has  given  us  the  most  admirable  model  that 
ever  was  uttered  or  conceived,  in  that  beautiful  form, 
commonly  called  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  consists  of  an  introduction  and 
six  petitions ;  a  concluding  sentence  is  inserted  in  St 
Matthew's  Gospel,  but  is  omitted  by  St  Luke.     The 
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introduction   is  contained   in  these  words, — "  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven.'' 

To  the  Jews,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  old  co- 
venant, God  had  been  revealed  in  all  the  terrors  of 
majesty.  The  law  was  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai, 
accompanied  by  everything  which  could  render  the 
scene  awful  and  impressive ;  the  trumpet  sounding, 
the  mountain  blazing,  surmounted  by  a  dark  thick 
cloud,  and  shaking  with  an  earthquake ;  the  people 
gazing  and  listening  with  terror  and  consternation  to 
the  supernatural  voice  which  proclaimed  the  Ten 
Commandments.  But  the  Israelites  were  an  ignorant, 
rude,  and  intractable  people,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
urge  them  to  their  duty  by  the  strong  motive  of  fear. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  it  is  the  power,  the 
majesty,  the  justice,  and  holiness  of  God,  that  are 
chiefly  displayed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the 
goodness  of  God  that  shines  most  conspicuous  ;  every 
term  that  is  expressive  of  benevolence,  every  word 
that  is  descriptive  of  strong  afiection,  is  employed 
to  convey  to  us,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  the  won- 
derful goodness  of  the  Lord.  He  is  called  the  God  of 
peace  and  consolation ;  the  God  of  love,  who  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  save 
it.  He  is  styled  the  God  of  grace,  who  hath  called 
us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
also  often  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Our 
Father.^^  This  is  the  most  condescending,  the  most 
endearing  name  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  man. 
The  afiection  which  a  good  father  bears  to  his  children 
is  great,  the  care  which  he  takes  of  their  health  and 
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religious  principles,  as  well  as  the  interest  which  he 
feels  in  everything  that  concerns  them,  is,  indeed, 
sincere,  and  warm,  and  unwearied.  But  the  beneyo- 
lence  of  our  Heavenly  Father  far  transcends  that  of 
the  most  affectionate  parent  on  earth.  For,  though 
his  children  forsake  hinl,  He  does  not  immediately 
cast  them  off,  nor  deprive  them  of  the  blessing  of  his 
superintending  care.  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise,  and 
his  rain  to  descend,  on  the  evil  as  well  as  on  the 
good.  Such,  then,  are  the  recollections  which  we 
should  cherish  when  we  approach  the  throne  of  mercy. 
We  are  to  present  ourselves  with  more  confidence  in 
his  goodness  than  a  favourite  child  can  do  to  the 
most  affectionate  parent  on  earth. 

To  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  first 
and  second  petitions,  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted 
that  each  of  them  contains  a  separate  and  distinct 
meaning ;  for  precision  and  distinctness  are  charac- 
teristic of  perfect  wisdom,  which  necessarily  excludes 
useless  repetition.  Since,  then,  in  the  third  petition, 
"  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  we 
are  taught  to  pray  that  pure  and  universal  obedience 
may  prevail,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
first  and  second  petitions  do  not  express  or  enjoin 
obedience. 

We  now  proceed  with  the  first  petition,  "  Hallowed 
be  thy  name."  In  Scripture,  the  phrase,  "  name  of 
God,"  denotes  certain  attributes,  and  particularly  his 
power.  Thus,  in  the  54th  Psalm,  "  Save  me,  0  God, 
by  thy  name,"  is  equivalent  to.  Save  me  by  thy 
power.  It  also  refers  to  the  greatness,  majesty,  and 
holiness  of  God.     Accordingly,  we  often  read  of  the 
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great  name  of  God,  his  fearful  name,  his  glorious 
name,  his  holy  name ;  but  seldom  of  his  good,  or  just, 
or  faithful,  or  merciM  name.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
^^name  of  God,"  in  the  Old  Testament,  chiefly  refers  to 
what  has  been  called  the  natural  attributes,  such  as 
power,  supremacy,  greatness.  In  the  New  Testament 
it  sometimes  denotes  his  moral  perfections  and  new 
communications. 

We  are  next  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  "hal- 
lowing the  name  of  God."  The  word  sanctify,  or  hal- 
low, as  here  applied,  signifies  to  yenerate,  to  fear. 
Thus,  '^Sanctify,  or  hallow,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself, 
and  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread," 
Isaiah  viii.,  12-13.  Hence  we  infer,  that,  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  true  religion,  some  notion  of  those  attri- 
butes which  produce  awe  and  Teneration  should  first 
be  communicated.  This  was  the  method  which  God 
followed  with  the  Jews.  To  keep  the  feeling  of  fear 
constantly  and  efiectively  aliye,  the  penalty  attached 
to  the  breach  of  seven  of  the  ten  commandments  was 
death.  Again,  when  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  to  the 
learned  Athenians,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  only  living 
and  true  God,  he  spoke  not  of  the  goodness  or  mercy 
of  God,  but  of  his  infinite  nature,  his  independence  of 
the  services  of  man,  his  omnipresence,  his  spirituality; 
because  it  was  necessary  that  this  knowledge  should 
be  first  possessed.  He  informed  them  that  God  is  the 
Creator,  Governor,  and  Judge  of  mankind.  Hence 
we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  knowledge  communi- 
cated to  the  Jews  concerning  God  was  chiefly  limited 
to  his  natural  attributes,  because  this  knowledge  was 
best  suited  to  their  rude  and  infant  state.    When  we 
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pray,  then,  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  hallowed, 
we  pray  that  the  knowledge  of  God  which  was  given 
to  the  Jews  may  be  universally  difinsed,  and  that  it 
may  prodnce  that  awe  and  veneration  best  fitted  to 
form  the  foundation  of  a  religious  character. 

2.  The  second  petition  is,  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 
The  kingdom  of  God,  or  reign  of  God,  is  a  phrase 
employed  by  the  prophets  to  include  the  proclama- 
tion and  progress  and  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of 
nghteonsness  under  the  government  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God.  Now  the  Christian  religion,  which  ex- 
hibits tlie  rules  and  laws  of  that  kingdom,  as  pro- 
claimed by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  has  intro- 
duced much  important  knowledge  additional  to  that 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  Jews.  It  has 
unfolded  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  par- 
ticularly his  goodness  and  mercy.  It  has  exhibited 
this  goodness  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  in  a  way  that 
could  never  have  been  anticipated  by  us,  nor  under- 
stood till  it  was  actually  displayed.  A  species  and 
degree  of  goodness  so  pure,  so  disinterested,  so  co^- 
descending,  so  astonishing,  could  not  indeed  have 
been  conceived  till  the  Son  of  God  actually  left  the 
glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,  became  the  instructor  of  ignorant  and  corrupted 
man,  and,  after  exhibiting  a  perfect  example  for  imi- 
tation, died  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Jesus  Christ  thus  displayed  the  wonderful  plan  for 
the  redemption  and  improvement,  for  the  exaltation 
and  happiness  of  man. 

He  taught  us  also  that  love  must  be  the  leading 
principle  of  the  man  who  has  made  progress  in  know- 
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ledge ;  "  for  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."*  He  de- 
clared also,  that  love  was  to  be  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  his  disciples,  and  enjoined  them  to  love  one 
another  as  He  had  loved  them.  He  also  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel,  to  gladden 
and  exalt  the  hopes  of  man. 

When  we  pray,  then,  that  the  kingdom  or  reign  of 
God  may  come,  we  pray  that  all  that  additional 
knowledge  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
graciously  communicated,  may  be  universally  diffused. 

3.  The  third  petition  is,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  This  petition  is 
placed  with  the  greatest  propriety  immediately  after 
the  other  two.  It  rises  out  of  them  in  the  most 
natural  and  beautiful  order ;  as  the  effect  follows  the 
cause,  and  as  actions  flow  from  their  principle. 
When  we  pray  "  Hallowed  be  thy  name,"  we  implore 
that  the  knowledge  taught  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is.fitted  to  excite  the  active  principles  of  fear 
and  veneration,  may  be  diffused.  When  we  pray, 
''  Thy  kingdom  come,"  we  entreat  that  the  additional 
knowledge  imparted  by  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  fitted  to  produce  love,  may  every- 
where prevail.  And  when  we  pray,  in  the  third  peti- 
tion, "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven,"  we  solicit  that  the  knowledge  conveyed  by 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  may  be  ac- 
companied with  the  intended  effect,  the  purest  piety, 
and  benevolence  ;  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  obeyed 
by  men  on  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  obeyed 

"*"  1  John  iv.,  18. 
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bj  the  angels  in  heayen.  This  is  an  admirable  and 
clear,  though  concise  illustration.  The  angels  are 
represented  as  pure  and  dignified  beings,  as  ministers 
that  do  his  pleasure,  that  fulfil  his  commandments, 
that  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  word ;  who,  untainted 
by  unholy  passions,  perform  their  unwearied  obe- 
dience with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  first  three  petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  form  a  perfect  whole ;  exactly  suited 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  and  cor- 
responding with  what  was  taught  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  as  essential  to  character.  For  they  in- 
dnde  faith  and  love,  principles  which  lead  to  pure 
obedience.  When  we  present  these  petitions,  then, 
we  pray  for  the  difinsion  of  practical  and  improving 
knowledge,  and  the  increase  and  establishment  of 
righteousness. 

In  the  three  following  petitions,  we  pray  for  those 

things  which  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  exercise 

our  faith,  and  to  improve  us  in  righteousness.     The 

first  three  petitions  are  primary  and  ultimate ;  the 

last  three  are  subordinate  and  secondary.     They  are 

necessary  to  enable  us  to  attain  the  objects  of  the 

first  three  petitions,  as  means  to  an  end.     Food  is 

necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  life  during  our 

residence  in  this  world,  in  order  that  we  may  prepare 

for  the  next  state,  by  improving  in  knowledge  and 

righteousness.      For  this    purpose,  two  additional 

blessings  are  necessary  :  forgiveness  of  our  past  sins, 

and  preservation  from  future  sins.     Accordingly,  we 

are  taught  to  pray  for  these  important  benefits  in  the 

three  remaining  petitions. 
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4.  The  fourth  petition  is,  "  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread."  We  are  commanded  not  to  be  solicitous 
about  what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink,  or 
wherewith  we  shall  be  clothed;  because  it  is  God 
who  provides  food  and  raiment.  Man  can  cultivate 
the  ground,  sow  and  cover  the  seed,  but  he  cannot, 
with  all  his  skill  and  labour,  bring  a  single  grain  of 
com  to  maturity. 

It  is  God  who  gives  heat  to  the  sun  to  enliven  the 
vegetable  and  animal  creation.  It  is  God  who  col- 
lecteth  water  in  the  clouds,  and  distilleth  it  upon  the 
earth  in  gentle,  fertilizing  rains.  Without  these  the 
earth  would  be  a  barren  desert.  Though  great  and 
continued  labour,  then,  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  yet  that  labour  would  avail  nothing  without 
the  constant  superintendence  of  God.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, therefore,  with  gratitude,  that  it  is  God  who  feeds 
and  supports  us,  and,  consequently,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary for  us  to  pray  that  he  would  give  us  our  daily 
bread.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  never  to  forget 
that  we  are  commanded  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  righteousness  which  he  has  required  of 
us;  being  then  assured  that  everything  which  is 
needful  will  be  graciously  bestowed  through  those 
means  which  he  has  appointed. 

5.  In  the  fifth  petition  we  are  taught  to  pray  that 
God  would  ''  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.^^  That  debts  here  are  included  under  sins  is 
evident ;  for  what  is  called  debts  in  Matthew's  Gospel 
is  termed  sins  by  the  Evangelist  Luke. 

That  we  have  often  offended  God,  and  stand  in 
need  of  his  forgiveness,  must  be  well  known  to  every 
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person  who  reads  the  Scriptures  with  understanding, 
and  to  eyery  one,  also,  who  allows  his  conscience  to 
cheek  him,  and  who  examines  his  conduct  with  strict- 
ness, humility,  and  integrity.  We  must  know,  also, 
that  none  but  God  can  forgive  sins ;  that  it  is  his 
prerogative  alone ;  and  that  he  has  not  transferred 
this  power  to  any  person  on  earth.  We  ought  also 
to  remember,  that  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  that 
repentance  is  necessary  on  our  part  before  we  can 
hope  that  God  will  hear  our  prayers ;  always  recol- 
lecting, that  repentance  denotes,  not  sorrow,  but  re- 
formation and  improvement.  And  though  not  here 
mentioned,  yet  as  it  was  afterwards  commanded  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  we  ought  to  offer  up  our  prayers  in 
his  name. 

But  there  is  another  requisite  to  forgiveness  which 
our  Saviour  declares  in  the  clearest  and  most  positive 
terms,  that,  before  we  can  expect  that  God  will  for- 
give us,  we  must  forgive  all  the  injuries  which  our 
fellow-creatures  have  done  to  us ;  and  we  must  be 
able  to  declare  this  with  perfect  integrity  before  God. 
According  to  Luke,  we  must  be  able  to  say,  "  For- 
give us,ybr  we  also  forgive  those  who  are  indebted  to 
us.^'  According  to  St  Matthew,  we  must  pray  that 
God  will  pardon  us  only  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  pardon  others  :  ^^  Forgive  us  our  debts, 
M  we  forgive  our  debtors."  To  pray,  then,  with  an 
unforgiving  spirit,  is  vain.  It  is  also  criminal ;  for 
it  is  an  attempt,  not  only  to  deceive  ourselves,  but, 
melancholy  infatuation !  to  impose  on  the  great  God 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  knows  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings. 
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6.  "  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver 
us  from  evil."  Does  God,  then,  ever  lead  men  into 
temptation  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  Being  of  perfect 
goodness  should  tempt  men  to  sin,  and  afterwards 
punish  them  for  yielding  to  the  allurement  ?  Far  be 
from  our  minds  such  an  impious  thought.  For,  says 
the  Apostle  James,  ^^  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is 
tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  to  sin,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man."* 

The  phrase.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation^  is  originally 
founded  on  Jewish  ideas.  The  Jews  were  so  accus- 
tomed to  see  miracles  performed,  apparently  as  a 
punishment,  that  they  at  length  seem  to  have  ascribed 
all  inflictions  directly  to  God,  even  including  actions 
that  we  would  call  evil.  There  is  one  passage  of  this 
kind  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  proper  to  mention  it. 

One  of  the  laws  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  is  thus  ex- 
pressed, ^^  He  that  smiteth  a  man  so  that  he  die,  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.  But  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait, 
but  God  deliver  him  into  his  hand,  then  I  will  ap- 
point him  a  place  to  which  he  may  flee  (a  city  of 
refuge)."f  Here,  if  one  man  meet  another  acci- 
dentally, and  put  him  to  death,  God  is  said  to  deliver 
wp  the  man  to  he  slain,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Thus,  then,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  igno- 
rance, was  incorporated  into  their  language ;  and  the 
expression  here  employed  was  admitted  by  our  Saviour, 
who  knew  well  that  no  Christian  would  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  it.  The  phrase,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  is  equivalent  to,  **  Abandon  us  not 
to  temptation." 

*  James  i.,  13.  f  Exod.  xxi.,  12,  13. 
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We  pray  also  that  God  would  deliver,  or  rather 
preserve  us  from  evil ;  that  is,  from  everything  that 
might  be  hurtful  in  its  consequences,  as  well  as  evil 
in  itself.  But  while  we  offer  this  pray^,  we  must 
exercise  prudence  and  circumspection.  For  we  are 
not  to  expect  that,  while  we  rashly  expose  ourselves  to 
danger  of  any  kind,  God  will  work  a  miracle  for 
our  preservation.  Accordingly,  in  the  parables  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  and  the  Ten  Virgins,  our  Saviour 
strongly  inculcated  forethought  as  a  necessary  duty. 
■  Having  now  considered  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  Gospel  by  St  Luke,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  it  discovers  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  and  of  his  plans. 
It  displays  also  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
man,  of  his  situation  in  this  world,  of  his  wants  and 
dangers,  and  of  the  true  means  for  enabling  him  to 
attain  the  dignity  and  happiness  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  the  righteous,  and  which  Christ  promised 
to  his  disciples.  It  is  remarkably  short  and  concise, 
yet  so  comprehensive,  that  it  omits  nothing  of  high 
importance  to  man.  At  the  same  time  it  is  expressed 
in  language  so  plain  and  simple,  that  it  may  be  easily 
apprehended  by  persons  of  common  understanding. 
The  various  petitions  are  arranged  in  the  most  regu- 
lar, lucid,  and  beautiful  order.  Nor  is  it  more  ad- 
mirable for  what  it  contains,  than  for  what  it  omits. 
Here  are  no  metaphysical  doctrines,  no  subjects  of 
controversy.  Nothing  in  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  su- 
perstition or  intolerance.  It  is  well  fitted  to  express 
the  effusions  of  a  rational,  yet  dependent,  imperfect, 
and  sinful  mind,  when  addressing  a  Being  of  pure  iu- 
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telligence,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  It  is  such  a  prayer 
as  all  men  maj  unite  to  offer,  however  much  they 
may  differ  about  subordinate  matters.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  prayer  admirably  adapted  for  man  to  present, 
and  which,  when  offered  in  a  proper  manner,  we  are 
assured  God  will  hear. 

The  Lord^s  Prayer,  so  denominated  because  taught 
and  enjoined  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  mentioned 
only  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  once  by  St  Mat- 
thew, and  once  by  St  Luke.  By  St  Matthew  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  delivered  at  an  early  period  of  our 
Saviour^s  ministry  during  his  first  travels  through 
Galilee,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Capernaum  : 
for  we  find  that  he  entered  that  town  soon  after  that 
event. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  also  introduced  by  the  Evan- 
gelist Luke  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  evidently  at 
a  different  time  and  place  and  occasion,  from  that 
given  by  St  Matthew.  It  is  especially  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  introduced  immediately  after  a  visit  made 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  village  of  Bethany,  where 
Lazarus  and  Mary  resided  with  their  sister  Martha. 
Besides  the  circumstances  of  place,  we  find  many 
events  recorded  as  intervening,  which  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  time.  For  example,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Twelve,  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  and 
all  the  transactions  narrated  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
the  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  too,  that  there  were  some  pe- 
culiarcircumstances  connected  with  the  Lord^s  Prayer, 
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as  mentioiied  here.  The  introduction  of  it  by  St 
Luke,  who  usuallj  omits  specifying  time  or  place,  is 
thus  expressed,  ^^  It  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  pray- 
ing in  a  certain  place,  and  when  he  ceased,  one  of 
his  disciples  said  unto  him.  Lord,  teach  ns  to  pray,  as 
John  taught  his  disciples.^^  Upon  which  we  are  told 
our  Saviour  repeated  the  same  prayer  which  he  had 
formerly  giyen  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  omitting 
the  latter  clause,  ^^  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.    Amen/' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  the  first  time  our 
Sayiour  taught  this  prayer,  he  urged  the  duty  of  for- 
giveness as  necessary  on  all  his  followers ;  while  the 
second  time  he  recommends  importunity  in  prayer, 
and  shews  the  benefits  attending  it.  We  may  ob- 
serve, too,  as  deserving  attention,  that,  when  our 
Saviour  had  occasion  to  inculcate  any  particular  duty 
a  second  time,  he  generally  employed  a  different  il- 
lustration from  the  one  which  he  had  chosen  the  first 
time.  Thus,  when  he  shewed  the  value  of  importu- 
nity in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  he  il- 
lustrates his  meaning  by  the  parable  of  the  Importu- 
nate Widow  ;  whereas,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  of- 
fers another  example.  He  supposes  a  traveller  ar- 
riving at  a  friend's  house  at  midnight.  The  friend 
having  no  food  to  set  before  the  stranger,  is  repre- 
sented as  going  to  a  neighbour's  house  and  soliciting 
the  loan  of  what  was  necessary  to  supply  the  present 
demand.  The  neighbour  having  retired  to  rest,  as 
well  as  all  the  members  of  his  family,  rejects  the  re- 
quest, and  refuses  to  rise.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
positive  refusal,  the  friend  persists  in  his  application ; 
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and  though  nothing  he  could  say  had  the  effect  either 
of  convincing  or  persuading,  yet,  by  continuing  to  in- 
terrupt his  neighbour's  repose,  by  incessantly  urging 
his  demand,  and  wearing  out  his  patience,  the  neigh- 
bour is  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
to  furnish  what  was  wanted,  merely  to  be  relieved 
from  importunity. 

The  effects  here  ascribed  to  importunity  are  re- 
markable. Nothing  is  attributed  to  friendship  or 
good  neighbourhood,  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  re- 
quest, the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  granted,  the 
benefit  to  be  conferred,  or  what  the  necessity  of  the 
case  required.  The  success  is  represented  as  owing 
to  the  nature  and  strength,  and  frequency  of  the  im- 
portunity, or  to  troublesome,  teazing,  vexatious  efforts 
long  continued,  and  to  the  impatience  and  irritation 
which  such  conduct  never  ceases  to  produce. 

But  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  by  such  behaviour 
we  can  influence  our  Maker,  that  his  patience  can 
be  exhausted,  and  that  he  can  be  induced  to  yield 
to  clamour  or  unceasing  repetition  ?  No,  certainly. 
But  we  are  to  consider  what  is  common  between  the 
nature  of  the  importunity  described  in  the  text^  and 
that  which  is  incumbent  in  a  true  Christian,  when 
addressing  his  heavenly  Father.  Now,  two  things 
are  requisite  :  1.  We  ought  to  know  what  is  declared 
in  the  Scriptures  to  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ; 
and,  consequently,  what  is  proper  for  us  to  ask  of 
God  in  prayer.  2.  We  ought  to  be  as  earnest  in  our 
petitions,  and  as  incessant  in  making  them,  as  the 
person  here  proposed  for  our  example. 

For  the  sake  of  impressing  on  our  minds  the  im- 
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portance  of  importunity  in  prayer,  it  is  exliibited 
under-  the  forms  of  asking,  seeking,  and  knocking : 
^^  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find ;  knock,  and  the  door  shall  be  opened^^  (as  the 
words  may  be  rendered).  Here  success  is  held  forth 
as  the  undoubted  consequence  of  importunity;  for 
these  three  forms  best  characterise  its  nature,  man- 
ner, and  object. 

The  illustration  taken  from  the  feelings  and  con- 
duct of  human  parents  to  their  children,  compared 
with  the  perfect  benevolence  of  God  to  the  human 
race,  is  admirable.  The  natural  affection  of  earthly 
parents  is  usually  sincere,  ardent,  and  disinterested. 
Few  can  listen  to  the  complaints  and  wants  of  their 
helpless,  dependent  infants  without  sympathy ;  and 
none,  when  they  cry  for  food,  would  present  them 
with  a  scorpion  or  a  serpent.  He  then  draws  a  con- 
clusion, containing  the  finest  and  most  endearing  sen- 
timents of  God,  whom  he  terms  our  Heavenly  Father. 
"  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heaven- 
ly Father  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him,'^  as 
expressed  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  contained  here. 
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CASES  OF  DUMBKBSS. 
St  Lukb  zL  14. 


CoNraiTs : — ^DiilbTent  cases  of  dnmbness  snd  deafness. — First  ease 
simple — So  also  the  second. — In  the  third  case  united  with  epilepsy. 
— Why  in  this  case  epilepsy  attracted  the  chief  attention. — Fourth 
case,  dumbness  united  with  blindness. — Simple  case  considered. 

We  should  next  go  on  to  the  miracle  mentioned  in 
the  14th  verse.  But  instead  of  restricting  our  atten- 
tion to  that  individual  case,  it  will  l)e  more  instruc- 
tive to  review  all  the  miracles  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  We  find  there 
four  cases  of  that  description,  differing  from  one  an- 
other,  however,  in  several  respects ;  some  <»ses  being 
simple,  and  others  complicated,  from  being  united 
with  other  diseases. 

1.  The  first  case  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  occurs 
in  St  Matthew  ix.  32 :  "  As  they  went  out,  behold, 
they  brought  to  him  a  dumb  man  possessed  with  a 
devil."  The  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  power  of  a 
devil  or  demon,  but  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  in 
dumbness.  Dumbness,  indeed,  is  alone  mentioned, 
because  it  was  the  most  striking  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  it  is  more  noticeable  than  deafness.     But, 
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in  almost  all  cases,  it  arises  from  deafness,  for  it  is 
the  sense  of  hearing  that  qualifies  ns  to  distinguish 
and  apply  sounds ;  thus  enabling  us  to  acquire  lan- 
guage. Every  deaf  person,  then,  is  necessarily  desti- 
tute of  speech,  unless  means  be  taken,  as  in  modem 
times,  to  teach  a  peculiar  sort  of  language,  by  means 
of  the  eye  and  sense  of  touch. 

It  is  said,  verse  33,  ^^  And  when  the  devil  was  cast 
out,  the  dumb  spake."  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
dei^ess  was  removed,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  com- 
pletely restored ;  but  the  circumstance  which  deserves 
our  particular  attention  is  this,  that,  while  miracu- 
loMly  endowed  with  ability  to  speak,  he  at  the  same 
time  received  a  power  equivalent  to  those  habits  of 
speech  which  others  acquire  by  imitation  and  prac- 
tice. For  surely  we  are  not  to  understand  that  he 
was  merely  enabled  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds. 
For  it  clearly  appears  that,  in  an  instant,  he  became 
qualified  to  express  himself  in  words  that  could  be 
easily  understood  by  all  whom  he  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress. For,  after  the  words,  "  when  the  devil  was 
gone  out,  the  dumb  spake,^^  it  is  added,  ^  the  multi- 
tude marvelled,  saying.  It  was  never  so  seen  in 
Israel ;''  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  fact  here  stated,  that  a  person  who  had 
never  spoken,  nor  heard  the  speech  of  others,  and 
who  consequently  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
sounds,  should  in  a  moment  be  enabled  to  utter  the 
words  and  phrases  employed  by  his  countrymen,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  put  them  together,  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  the  persons  present,  and  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  excite  their  astonishment.     This  miracle 
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was  indeed  equivalent  to  the  gift  of  tongues  after- 
wards bestowed  on  the  celebrated  day  of  Pentecost, 
with  the  obvious  difference,  that  in  the  case  here 
mentioned,  it  was  confined  to  one  language. 

2.  The  second  case  of  deafness  connected  with  im- 
perfection in  the  organs  of  speech,  is  mentioned  in 
Mark's  Gospel  (vii.  31),  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
Gospels.     On  the  return  of  Jesus  from  the  precincts 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  one  was 
brought  to  him  who  was  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.     But  as  dumbness  is  the  natural  and 
usual  effect  of  deafness,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give 
any  other  meaning  to  the  word  rendered  impedi- 
ment here,  than  inability  to  speak.     Our  Saviour, 
who  could  remove  disease  by  a  mere  act  of  will, 
thought  proper  to  perform  his  miracles  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shew  spectators  that  it  was  he  who  exer- 
cised the  power,  and  for  the  purpose,  too,  of  inspiring 
them  with  faith  in  him.     He  varied  the  mode  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  all  present  might  be  satisfied 
that  the  effect  did  not  depend  upon  any  specific  human 
means  whatever.     Thus  he  took  the  man  aside  from 
the  multitudes,  and  put  his  fingers  into  the  deaf  ears, 
then  spit  and  touched  the  diseased  tongue,  to  intimate 
that  he  was  going  to  exercise  his  power  on  those 
organs,  namely,  the  ears  and  the  tongue.    Next,  look- 
ing up  to  heaven,  and  sighing,  as  if  in  prayer  to  God, 
he  said,  ^'  Ephphatha,  that  is.  Be  opened.  And  straight- 
way the  deaf  man's  ears  were  opened,  and  the  string 
of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plainly.'' 
The  effect  produced  on  the  multitude  was  great,  for 
it  is  said  they  "  were  beyond  measure  astonished. 
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saying,  He  hath  done  all  things  well,  he  maketh 
both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak/^ 
Hence  we  see  that  the  spectators  were  satisfied 
that  a  double  miracle  was  performed;  one  restoring 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  other  imparting  a  know- 
ledge of  language,  and  an  ability  to  converse  in  the 
speech  of  the  country. 

3.  A  third  case  of  dumbness  and  deafness  occurred 
immediately  after  our  Saviour^s  transfiguration,  and 
is  mentioned  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap.  xvii.  It 
was  accompanied  by  epilepsy,  and  ascribed  to  posses- 
sion. But  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  symptom- 
atic effects  of  the  epilepsy  are  detailed  at  consider- 
able length  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  St  Mark's 
Gospel,  chap,  xx.,  as  well  as  in  St  Matthew's,  little 
is  said  of  the  other  disease.  Indeed  we  should 
scarcely  discover  that  the  same  individual  who  was 
epileptic,  was  also  deaf  and  dumb,  were  it  not  that 
we  have  information  given  by  our  Saviour  himself 
while  performing  the  cure.  For  when  the  diseased 
youth  was  brought  to  Jesus,  we  are  told  that,  turn- 
ing to  him,  he  said,  ^^  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I 
charge  thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into 
him."*  Here,  then,  we  are  assured  of  the  compli- 
cated case  of  this  man's  distemper.  If  asked,  why 
was  more  attention  drawn  to  the  epilepsy  than  to  the 
other  malady  ?  the  best  answer  we  can  give  is,  that 
as  the  violent  symptoms  of  epilepsy  here  described 
by  St  Mark  would  necessarily  excite  much  alarm  and 
commiseration,  so  their  sudden  removal,  by  the  won- 

«  St  Mark  iz.,  25. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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derful  power  of  Jesus,  would  produce  much  astonish- 
ment, while  the  calm,  composed,  healthy  appearance  of 
the  invalid  would  diffuse  a  general  joy.  As  novelty, 
even  in  the  case  of  miraclea,  had  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence, we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
most  remarkable  case  which  the  spectators  had  ever 
witnessed.  * 

4.  The  fourth  case  of  dumbness  and  deafness  is  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  (xii.  22),  and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  Gospels ;  but  it  was  distinguished 
by  an  additional  and  unheard-of  calamity,  one  really 
distressing  and  pitiable  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
was  deprivation  of  sight,  united  with  bereavement  of 
hearing  and  speech.  So  uncommon  is  this  compli- 
cated disorder,  that  no  similar  case  has  been  pub- 
licly noticed  as  happening  in  this  country,  or  we  may 
say  in  this  island,  except  one.* 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  deplorable  state, 
next  to  idiocy  and  insanity,  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  liable.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
the  extreme  deficiency  and  contracted  state  of  that 
man^s  knowledge,  or  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  who 
is  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  external 
world  by  the  eye  and  the  ear ;  who  never  saw  the  face 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  nor  heard  their  voice  !  Would 
it  not  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  we  are  entitled  to 
include  him  among  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
beings  ?  We  can  form  some  idea  how  a  dumb  person, 
who  had  always  been  in  possession  of  his  eyesight^ 
if  miraculously  enabled  to  speak,  might  exercise  his 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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new  faculty  of  speech  with  knowledge  and  judgment ; 
but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
person  who  had  been  always  blind  and  dumb,  could 
in  a  moment  attain  the  knowledge  of  what  he  had 
never  seen  and  never  had  heard  of;  how  he  could  be 
able  to  converse  or  speak  of  such  things  so  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  those  who  were  previously  familiar  with 
them.  But  to  satisfy  us  that  what  is  acquired  by 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  education  and  long  practice, 
was  obtained  in  an  instant  in  the  present  case,  the 
Evangelist  Matthew  informs  us  (chap.  xii.  22)  : 
"  Then  was  brought  unto  him  one  possessed  with  a 
devil,  blind  and  dumb,  and  he  healed  him,  insomuch 
that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  spake  and  saw.^^  Now 
that  he  saw  and  distinguished  objects  clearly,  and 
spoke  articulately  and  intelligibly,  is  proved  by  what 
is  added,  ^^  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said, 
Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David  ?"  We  may  observe, 
also,  that  this  miracle  was  evidently,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Pharisees,  most  remarkable ;  for  they  were  so 
exasperated  at  the  admiration  of  the  people,  that  they 
ascribed  the  cure  to  a  confederacy  with  Beelzebub. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  that  our  Saviour's 
miracles  do  not  lose  their  value  or  credibility  by  lapse 
of  time ;  for  the  more  they  are  examined,  the  more 
wise  and  wonderful  will  their  evidence  appear,  and 
the  more  closely  will  they  be  found  to  correspond 
with  all  the  other  mighty  works  of  God.  We  may 
add,  that  as  the  world  advances,  and  knowledge  and 
observation  extend,  our  Saviour's  miracles  will  shine 
with  brighter  lustre. 
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Note. — The  case  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  the  only  one  known  in 
the  present  age  as  occurring  in  Scotland.  It  may,  indeed,  be  added, 
that  no  similar  case  has  been  noticed  by  the  medical  world  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  a  fortunate  and  gratifying  circumstance, 
that  this  case  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  learned  ;  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  heard  of,  it  was  carefully  examined,  not  only  by  medical 
men  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  but  by  intellectual  philosophers,  who 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferer.  Accordingly,  an  interesting  account  of  the  case  was  pubb'shed 
by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1815. 

James  Mitchell,  sixth  child  of  the  Reverend  Donald  Mitchell,  minis- 
ter of  Arddach,  in  the  county  of  Nairn,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  was 
bom  blind  and  deaf  in  the  year  1795.  Men  of  the  first  medical  skill 
in  the  kingdom  were  consulted  in  1808,  when  he  was  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  and  a  second  time  in  1810.  During  those  years  he  was  taken  to 
London  by  his  father,  when  bis  case  was  submitted  to  Mr  Ware,  Mr 
Wardiop,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  other  eminent  oculists  and  surgeons ; 
and  operations  were  performed  on  both  his  ears  and  eyes,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, without  permanent  success.  On  inquiry  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  (1850),  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  then  alive 
and  in  good  health,  residing  in  the  town  of  Nairn,  under  the  charge 
of  his  eldest  sister,  but  betraying  sjrmptoms  of  approaching  age. 

As  we  are  assured  that  James  Mitchell  is  liberally  enabled,  by  per- 
sons of  benevolence,  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  mental  state  may  still  be  watched  by  persons  of 
observation,  and,  in  due  time,  a  faithful  and  satisfactory  account  given 
to  the  world.  As  the  case  of  Mitchell  has  happened  in  our  ovni  age 
and  country,  and  is  sufficiently  authenticated,  we  are  thereby  assured, 
that  the  case  of  the  person  blind  and  dumb  mentioned  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  was  not  imaginary  nor  solitary,  nor 
unknown,  though  certainly  rare. 

As  inquiry  and  observation  extend  in  our  day,  additional  discoveries 
may  be  made.  For  a  second  instance  of  deafiiess  united  with  blindness 
has  been  lately  published  in  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Laura 
Bridgman  was  bom  on  the  21st  December  1829  in  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire.  No  defects  were  noticed  at  birth,  though  soon  after  she 
was  affected  with  severe  fits.  When  two  years  of  age,  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness  which  ended  after  five  weeks,  with  the  loss  of 
her  sight  and  hearing.  A  few  months  afterwards  her  sense  of  smell 
was  almost  destroyed,  and  her  taste  much  blunted.  Fortunately  Dr 
Howe,  superintending  physician  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Boston, 
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faeaid  of  her  melancholj  state,  paid  her  a  visit,  and  prevailed  on  her 
pftxents  to  consent  to  her  removal. 

Aeoordinglj,  in  October  1837)  she  was  placed  in  that  asjltim.  Dr 
Howe  resolved  to  make  the  benevolent  though  bold  attempt  to  form  a 
tangible  langoage  by  which  some  interchange  of  thought  might  be 
curied  on  between  himself  and  this  helpless  being.  In  his  amiable 
ezertioos  he  was  blessed  with  a  degree  of  success  which  could  not 
hftve  been  anticipated.  His  invention  consisted  in  employing  metal- 
lie  letter  types  fixable  in  a  frame  like  those  of  a  printer,  with  this  dif- 
ferenoe,  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  cut  on  the  outer  or  upper 
piojeeting  ends,  so  as  to  be  easily  distinguishable  by  the  touch.  Instead 
of  tea4ihiiig  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  singly  and  in  order,  Dr  Howe 
began  with  endeavouring  to  associate  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified. 
Acooidingly  he  beg^  with  words.  For  instance  he  joined  together 
the  letters  which  represent  the  word  s,  p,  o,  o,  n,  and  applied  them 
thus  joined  to  a  spoon ;  teaching  her  first  to  finger  the  raised  types  till 
she  was  familiar  with  them,  and  immediately  afterwards  placing  them 
on  the  spoon,  so  that  the  one  might  suggest  the  other.  In  the  same 
manner  he  first  taught  her  by  touch  to  distinguish  the  letters  which 
represent  hook,  and  then  by  laying  the  letters  so  joined  on  a  book.  In 
this  way  he  proceeded  till  she  had  learned  to  associate  a  considerable 
number  of  tangible  words  with  the  objects  which  they  represent. 

The  next  step  in  her  education  was  to  teach  her  the  manual  or 
linger  alphabet,  as  it  is  practised  by  deaf  mutes ;  and  by  various  in- 
genioos  contrivances  on  the  part  of  Dr  Howe,  she  has  been  enabled 
to  attain  considerable  knowledge  of  the  material  world.  By  the  last 
aooounts  received  in  this  country,  he  was  occupied  in  devising  means 
of  communicating  to  her  some  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God. 


LECTURE  XLVI. 

JBSUB  REFUTBB  THE  PHARISEES  RESPECTING  BEELZEBUB. 

St  Luke  zi.,  15-26. 


Contents  : — Eflfecte  produced  on  the  Pharisees  by  the  miracle. — Per- 
Torse  explanation  bj  the  Pharisees.—- Jesns  supreme  in  argument. 
— Opinions  of  Pharisees  respecting  Beelzebub  and  demons ;  but 
without  evidence. — Our  Saviour's  argument  of  the  strongest  kind. — 
It  consisted  in  reducing  the  assertion  to  an  absurdity. — Stated  and 
explained — Shewing  that  the  Pharisees  maintained  an  impossi- 
bility.— Jesus  asks  a  perplexing  question. — The  objection  of  tiie 
Pharisees  equally  applicable  to  all  miracles. — Miracles  a  proof  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Messiah. — niustration  of  the  power  of  Jesus.— 

Test  of  true  Christians To  be  open  and  ardent  disciples ;   for 

there  can  be  no  neutrality  or  indifference. — Our  Saviour's  test  of 
high  importance  to  all  men. — Jewish  opinions  respecting  evil 
spirits. — Inferences  and  facts. 

The  eflFect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees 
by  the  cure  of  the  blind  and  dumb  person,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  our  Sayiour's  miracles,  was  very 
diflFetent  from  that  which  was  produced  on  the  people. 
The  Pharisees  were  provoked  and  mortified,  filled 
with  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred.  Their  passions  per- 
verted their  understanding  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
could  neither  weigh  evidence  nor  perceive  truth, 
though  presented  to  them  in  the  clearest  light.  They 
did  not,  indeed,  wish  to  be  convinced,  and,  therefore. 
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were  not  honestly  inclined  to  examine.  Their  whole 
object  was  to  discover  some  mode  of  explaining  away 
the  miracles,  and  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  ascrib- 
ing them  to  Divine  power.  While,  then,  the  people, 
giving  way  to  the  natural  feelings  of  admiration  and 
delight  exclaimed,  "Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?"  the 
scribes  aiid  Pharisees  were  devising  a  very  different 
explanation,  namely,  that  Jesus  having  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  demons, 
was  enabled  by  his  aid  to  expel  demons,  and  thus  to 
cure  persons  possessed.  It  is  highly  probable,  and 
it  deserves  our  careful  attention,  that  this  notable 
scheme  was  invented  at  Jerusalem ;  for,  according  to 
St  Mark,  it  was  scribes  from  Jerusalem  who  suggest- 
ed it.  *  Now  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  learned  men 
of  the  capital  stood  in  the  highest  rank  for  abilities, 
and  learning,  and  reputation.  They  seem  also  to 
have  been  the  most  unprincipled.  By  this  ingenious 
objection,  as  they  would  reckon  it,  they  might  hope 
to  check  the  admiration  of  the  people,  blast  the  credit 
of  the  miracles,  and  expose  Jesus  to  lasting  disgrace. 
But  Jesus  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  nor 
defeated  by  the  cunning  devices  of  men  of  the  first 
talents ;  for  he  was  as  prompt  and  powerful  in  argu- 
ment as  he  was  superior  in  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
or  what  would  be  called  presence  of  mind  in  a  mere 
man.  Indeed,  all  human  ingenuity  must  dwindle 
into  ignorance  and  folly  when  put  in  competition  with 
the  wisdom  of  Jesus.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  the 
clearness  and  conciseness,  as  he  was  for  the  force 

*  St  Mark  iii.,  22. 
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and  decision,  of  his  arguments.  He  never  failed,  by 
a  few  words,  to  confound  and  to  silence  the  most 
acute  antagonists  that  ever  assailed  him. 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  well  as  the  other 
Jews,  believed  in  the  existence  of  demons,  and  that 
Beelzebub  or  Satan  presided  over  them.  We  have 
found  it  unavoidable  more  than  once  to  repeat  the 
fact,  that  by  demons  were  meant  the  spirits  of  dead 
men,  who,  for  some  particular  reason  or  fancy,  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  gods  by  the  heathens,  and  wor- 
shipped accordingly.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
word  demons,  commonly  rendered  devils^  signifies  the 
spirits  of  wicked  men,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  who 
were  believed  to  enter  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  thus  to  be  the  cause  of  certain 
diseases.  As  the  Jews  believed  that  the  devil,  or 
Satan,  who  is  always  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a 
single  being,  sent  those  evil  spirits  into  men,  it  would 
be  supposed  a  masterly  and  unanswerable  objection 
to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  to  say  that  they  consisted 
merely  in  dislodging  those  evil  spirits  by  the  aid  of 
Beelzebub,  who  had  formerly  taken  possession  by  his 
permission  or  influence.  Thus,  however  uninten- 
tionally, they  allowed  that  Jesus  accomplished  deeds 
above  the  power  of  man. 

But  for  these  opinions  respecting  the  power  of 
Beelzebub,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  proof.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  way  by  which  it  was  possible  to  know 
the  power  of  Beelzebub  except  by  revelation ;  and 
certainly  no  such  revelation  is  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  might,  then,  as  some  may  suppose, 
have  been  sufficient  for  our  Saviour's  purpose,  merely 
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to  affirm  that  their  opinions  were  false  and  gronncL 
less.  But  this  would  have  produced  no  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  scribes.  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  thought 
it  better  to  give  an  answer  which  could  not  be  re- 
futed, and  would,  at  the  same  time,  reduce  them  to 
silence. 

When  we  recollect  the  celestial  rank  and  dignity 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  him  are  de- 
posited all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
we  should  justly  expect  that  the  kind  of  argument 
which  he  would  employ  would  be  the  strongest  that 
is  possible ;  and  that  it  would  be  expressed  in  the 
plainest  and  fewest  words.  In  this  expectation  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  For  the  species  of  argu- 
ment which  he  used  on  this  occasion  is  self-evident ; 
it  is  also  the  most  direct,  and  most  satisfactory,  and 
the  most  unanswerable,  that  is  known  to  logicians. 

But  let  us  state  the  argument  of  our  Saviour.  The 
scribes  and  Pharisees  insinuated  that  he  was  in 
league  with  Beelzebub;  and  that  by  the  power  so 
derived  he  cast  out  demons.  His  object  was  to  shew 
that  this  assertion  involved  a  contradiction,  and,  con- 
sequently, was  impossible.  He  illustrates  this  by 
examples :  "  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is 
brought  to  desolation ;  and  every  city  or  house  divided 
against  itself  shall  not  stand.  And  if  Satan  cast 
out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself;  how  then 
shall  his  kingdom  stand  ?"  How  concisely  and  for- 
cibly does  he  express  his  argument !  It  is  impossible 
to  exhibit  it  in  a  more  striking  manner.  But,  though 
it  cannot  be  improved,  it  may,  however,  be  otherwise 
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stated.    Thus,  it  presupposes  absolute  impossibilities 
in  the  character  of  Satan : 

1.  In  the  motiyes  which  influence  him.  For  he  is 
jsupposed,  first,  to  wish  to  extend  his  power,  and  then 
to  undermine  it.  2.  In  the  means  which  he  employs, 
which  are  thereby  calculated  for  accomplishing  oppo- 
site purposes.  3.  In  the  objects  which  he  has  in 
view,  which  presuppose  a  desire  to  do  good  and  to  do 
eyil  at  the  same  time.  These  contradictions  are  hap- 
pily expressed  by  our  Saviour  when  he  represents 
Satan  casting  out  Satan,  and  divided  against  himself; 
in  other  words,  as  possessing  two  opposite  characters, 
or  forming  two  persons  with  contrary  qualities. 

Our  Saviour,  having  thus  completely  refuted  the 
opinion  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  asked  them  a 
question,  which  they  could  not  answer:  "If  I,  by 
Beelzebub,  cast  out  demons,  by  whom  do  your  children 
cast  them  out  ?  Therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges." 
Now,  as  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  meant  the 
disciples  of  the  prophets,  perhaps  we  may  venture  to 
suppose,  that,  by  the  sons  of  the  scribes  were  meant 
their  disciples.  But,  whether  this  be  allowed  or  not, 
we  know,  from  Josephus,  that  there  were  persons 
among  the  Jews  who  pretended  to  cast  out  demons. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  too,  a  case  is  mentioned 
of  some  vagabond  Jews  who  attempted  to  expel  de- 
mons in  imitation  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  by  command- 
ing them,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  depart. 
These  persons  are  called  excyi^dsU^  who  pretended  to 
cure  demoniacs  by  incantations  or  magical  arts; 
which,  in  fact,  consisted  solely  in  ocular  deception 
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aod  sleight-of-hand ;  for  all  who  are  enlightened  by 
Christianity,  must  know  well  that  there  never  was 
any  art  by  which  supernatural  actions  or  miracles 
could  be  done,  nor  any  such  power  but  that  of  Gh)d. 
K  our  Saviour  intended  any  allusion  to  these  pre- 
tenders, it  was  with  the  greatest  propriety  he  de- 
manded by  what  authority  they  acted ;  for  their  as- 
sumed miracles  were  liable  to  the  very  same  objec- 
tion that  they  made  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Having  thus  proposed  a  difficult  question,  which  the 
Pharisees  could  not  answer,  our  Saviour  added,  "  But  if 
I,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  cast  out  demons,  then  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  unto  you."  Here  he  evidently  sug- 
gests the  inference  that  should  be  drawn,  that  his  mi- 
racles were  performed  by  Divine  power,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  was  commenced. 
Now  this  was  most  important  information.  For  all  the 
Jews  of  that  age  had  been  longing  for  so  desirable  an 
event.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  splendid 
manner  than  that  in  which  it  was  ushered  in,  or  more 
suitable  to  the  celestial  dignity  of  its  Prince,  namely, 
by  miracles  or  visible  displays  of  Divine  power  and 
benevolence. 

Oiu-  Saviour  then  recurs  to  the  objection  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  shews  again  its  absurdity,  by  a  strik- 
ing illustration.  ^^  When  the  strong  man  armed 
keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  secure."  But  the 
word  man  is  not  in  the  original.  The  passage  lite- 
rally rendered  would  run  thus :  "  When  the  strong 
one  armed  guardeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  secure ; 
but  if  he  who  is  stronger  shall  attack  and  overcome 
him,  he  will  strip  him  of  his  armour  on  which  he  re- 
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lied,  and  dispose  of  his  spoil."  Now,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that,  by  the  strong  one,  is  meant  Beelzebub, 
and  by  the  stronger,  who  overcomes  him,  is  meant  our 
Saviour  himself;  for  though  it  should  be  granted 
that  the  devil  had  the  power  of  sending  demons  into 
men,  which  produced  diseases;  yet,  if  our  Saviour 
dispossessed  the  demons,  and  removed  the  disease,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  more  powerful  than  Satan. 
Thus  our  Saviour  drew  no  conclusions  except  such  as 
even  the  prejudiced  minds  of  the  Pharisees  were 
forced  to  admit.  But,  by  refuting  their  objection,  he 
did  all  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  honest  minds 
to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
he  was  indeed  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God. 

Our  Saviour  then  adds  these  remarkable  words : 
^^  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me ;  and  he  who 
gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth."  By  these  words 
is  probably  meant  that  he  who  is  not  a  follower  of 
Jesus  is  an  enemy,  if  not  openly  and  avowedly,  at 
least  indirectly.  He  seems  here  particularly  to  allude 
to  those  persons  who,  though  they  did  not  acquiesce 
in  the  objection  of  the  Pharisees  respecting  the  power 
by  which  he  performed  his  miracles,  yet  declined  to 
acknowledge  him.  There  are  many  persons,  also,  in 
Christian  countries,  who,  either  from  a  spirit  of  indif- 
ference to  religion  itself,  or  from  a  pretence  of  finding 
difficulties  in  it  which  they  cannot  solve,  have  re- 
mained apparently  in  a  neutral  state.  There  are 
many  who  do  not  oppose  Christianity,  yet  neither  de- 
fend nor  acknowledge  it.  They  do  not  countenance 
its  ordinances ;  nor  relish  the  society  of  its  votaries  ; 
nor  deem  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  read  the  Scrip- 
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tores ;  nor  to  know  and  observe  the  precepts  which 
are  there  enjoined.  These  men  are,  in  tmth,  secret 
enemies  of  Christianity;  for,  on  this  all-important 
subject  there  can  be  no  neutrality.  Every  man  does 
reaUy  take  a  side,  whether  he  be  sensible  of  it  or  not ; 
nay,  he  must  take  a  side ;  for  if  he  does  not  give  a 
decided  preference  to  religion,  then  he  may  justly 
conclude  that  he  has  a  bias  to  irreligion  and  infidelity. 

Here  we  have  the  decision  of  our  Saviour  on  a 
question  of  high  importance.  It  is  worthy  of  his 
wisdom ;  it  is  clear ;  it  is  just ;  it  is  invaluable.  Let 
every  man,  then,  consider  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
its  truths  and  its  evidence ;  for  he  must  either  be  its 
open  friend  or  its  secret  enemy. 

To  hope,  indeed,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality 
between  religion  and  irreligion  is  impossible;  for 
there  is  no  safe,  nor  any  real,  middle  point,  where  one 
may  rest  between  them.  In  truth,  to  seek  for  such 
a  state  is  a  mark  of  a  timid,  irresolute,  unmanly,  un- 
principled mind ;  for  to  waver,  to  be  undetermined,  to 
be  unable  to  choose  between  the  road  that  leads  to 
happiness,  and  the  road  that  leads  to  misery,  is  a 
proof  of  great  imbecility  and  perverseness,  and  of  the 
absence  of  every  quality  that  distinguishes  a  good 
and  respectable  character. 

In  the  Gospels  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  there  is 
a  passage  which  has  been  omitted  by  St  Mark.  "  The 
unclean  spirit  when  he  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  wander- 
eth  over  parched  deserts,  in  search  of  a  resting-place. 
But  not  finding  any,  he  saith,  I  will  return  to  my 
home  whence  I  came.  Being  come,  he  findeth  it 
swept   and  furnished.      Whereupon  he   goeth  and 
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bringeth  seyen  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  him- 
self, and  having  entered,  they  dwell  there  ;  and  the 
last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first/' 

It  appears  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, supposed  that  evil  spirits  or  demons  frequented 
deserts.  That  after  taking  possession  of  a  man,  they 
might  leave  him  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  return, 
because,  in  certain  cases  of  madness,  there  may  oc- 
casionally be  observed  a  long  interval  of  health.  It 
has,  however,  been  generally  found,  that  the  second 
state  was  more  severe  and  more  hopeless  than  the 
first.  The  apprehension  that  the  demon  expelled 
from  the  Gadarene  madman  might  return,  was  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  he  entreated  our  Saviour's  per- 
mission to  accompany  him.  It  was  also  unquestion- 
ably a  kind  condescension  to  this  apprehension  which 
induced  Jesus  on  another  occasion  to  say,  ^^  I  charge 
thee  to  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into 
him."* 

The  inference  which  it  appears  we  may  safely  draw 
from  the  passage  is  this  :  If  the  Jews  who  had  re- 
ceived many  wonderful  deliverances  from  God,  should, 
by  yielding  to  their  passions,  become  irreclaimable, 
their  last  state  would  be  worse ;  for  they  would 
bring  on  themselves  heavier  calamities  than  those 
which  had  befallen  their  fathers.  And  certainly, 
never  was  a  prophecy  fulfilled  in  a  more  exact,  a 
more  convincing,  and  more  terrible  manner. 

*  St  Mark  ix.,  35. 
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UNREASONABLE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  PHARISEES. 

St  Luke  xi.,  27-36. 


CoNTEim  : — Qualification  for  happiness  is  to  hear  and  obey  the  word 
of  God. — Sufficient  proofs  given  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus. — 
No  sign  but  that  of  Jonah  was  to  be  added. — The  Queen  of 
Sheba  a  contrast  to  tiie  Jews  of  that  age  ;  so  also  tiie  people  of 
Nineveh. — Qod  not  partial,  but  just  and  benevolent. — Inattention 
to  the  light  given  us  hardens  and  corrupts  the  heart. — Our 
Savionr's  unerring  knowledge. — The  sign  which  the  Pharisees 
ditmanded  probablj  a  continued  miracle,  like  the  manna. — ^The 
rejection  of  Christianitj  perverts  the  understanding,  and  makes  in- 
fidels credulous  and  superstitious. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  when  so  extra- 
ordinary a  character  as  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared  in 
the  world,  that  his  sayings  and  actions  would  excite 
strong  feelings  of  surprise,  delight,  and  astonishment, 
in  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  them  ; 
and  thus  would  produce  a  yariety  of  remarks  corre- 
sponding to  the  characters  of  the  individuals  who 
made  them.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  inci- 
dental observation  of  that  description.  A  woman  in 
the  crowd  raised  her  voice  to  express  her  belief  of 
the  exquisite  happiness  which  the  mother  of  such  a 
son  must  feel  in  the  high  honour  she  enjoyed.     Our 
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Saviour  took  the  opportunity  to  declare  that  the  only 
valuable  superiority  that  any  one  can  possess,  is  an 
unprejudiced  readiness  to  listen  to  the  commands  of 
God,  and  an  alacrity  in  obeying  them.  "  Yea,  rather," 
said  he,  "  happy  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
obey  it." 

Verse  29.  When  the  people  crowded  together,  he 
said,  "  This  is  an  evil  generation."  It  was  evil, 
because,  having  cast  oflF  all  fear  of  God,  it  was  led  by 
evil  passions  to  reject  clear,  powerful,  and  satisfactory 
evidence,  and  capriciously  to  demand  a  sign  from 
Heaven.  But  were  not  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
and  the  performance  of  miracles  sufficient  proofs  of 
Divine  agency  ?  The  sceptre  had  undoubtedly  de- 
parted from  Judah, — the  seventy  prophetic  weeks,  or 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  Daniel,  must  have 
been  nearly  completed;  for  according  to  the  pro- 
phet, they  commenced  at  the  edict  for  rebuilding 
Jerusalem,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from 
their  captivity  in  Babylon.  John  the  Baptist,  too, 
had  already  come  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  Elijah  ; 
also,  as  all  must  have  discovered,  a  Prophet  had 
actually  appeared  resembling  Moses,  but  far  tran- 
scending him  in  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence. 

Jesus  not  only  fulfilled  prophecies  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  he  also  performed  numerous  miracles  over 
all  the  departments  of  nature, — over  the  air,  over  the 
sea,  over  plants,  over  animals,  over  the  health,  over 
the  understanding,  over  the  life  of  man.  He  had 
proved,  then,  that  his  power  extended  over  everything 
in  this  world.  What  farther  evidence  could  the  Jews 
desire  ?     He  condescended,  however,  to  inform  them 
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that  one  additional  proof  would  yet  be  afforded. 
"  They  demand  a  sign ;  but  no  sign  shall  be  given 
them,  saye  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  For  as 
Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach 
of  the  great  fish,  the  Son  of  man  will  be  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,'^  as  the 
words  may  be  rendered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  Saviour  here  refers  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
which,  though  it  continued  only  during  a  part  of  three 
days,  is  said,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speak- 
ing, to  have  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights. 

The  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  the  most 
important  events  recorded  in  history.  As  facts,  they 
are  singular  and  unparalleled,  and  their  object  and 
consequences  are  not  less  wonderful  and  unprece- 
dented. For  it  is  expressly  said  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
that  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins/'*  and  that "  through 
his  blood  we  have  redemption,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins.f"  Again,  the  Apostle  John  has  said, 
"  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is 
through  his  Son.|"  Also,  it  is  asserted,  that  Christ 
was  "  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for 
onr  jnstification.'^§ 

Verse  30.  "  For  as  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Nine- 
vites,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation.'' 
This  is  evidently  an  abridged  mode  of  expression,  and 
implies,  that  as  Jonah's  deliverance  from  the  great 
fish^  was  a  signal  or  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to 
the  Ninevites,  so  should  the  restoration  of  our  Sa- 

♦  1  Cor.  XV.,  3.     t  Col.  i.,  14.     t   1  ^ohn  v.,  11.     §  Rom.  iv.,  25. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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viour  to  life,  after  a  temporary  death,  be  a  signal  or 
proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  the  Jews. 

Verse  31.  "  The  queen  of  the  south  country  (Sheba) 
will  arise  in  the  judgment  against  the  men  of  this 
generation,  and  condemn  them ;  because  she  came 
from  the  extremities  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here.  The  men  of  Nineveh  will  stand  up  in  the 
judgment  against  this  generation,  and  will  condemn 
it ;  because  they  repented  when  warned  by  Jonah ; 
and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here.^'  Thus 
Jesus  compares  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  of  that  age 
with  that  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Nineveh.  The  queen  of  Sheba  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  reports  which  she  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  travelled  from  a  distance  to  hear,  to  ex- 
amine, and  to  judge.  Her  anxiety  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, the  labour  which  she  underwent  to  obtain  it, 
and  her  candour  in  judging  for  herself,  are  justly 
contrasted  with  the  base  and  unmanly  conduct  of  the 
Pharisees.  They  had  no  desire  of  instruction  or  im- 
provement ;  they  could  not  discern  the  unparalleled 
wisdom  of  Jesus ;  they  could  not  estimate  the  value 
of  the  overpowering  evidence  which  he  displayed  to 
them  of  his  Divine  mission ;  and  when  they  could  not 
deny  the  reality  of  his  miracles^  they  perversely 
avoided  the  most  natural  and  obvious  conclusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Ninevites  repented  when  warned 
by  Jonah,  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  whom  they  had 
never  before  seen :  yet  he  performed  no  miracles. 
But  the  Pharisees  would  not  listen  to  one  infinitely 
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greater  tban  Jonah,  whose  miracles  exhibited  many 
eyident  and  wonderful  signs  from  heaven. 

Through  the  whole  of  these  comparisons  our  Sa- 
yiour  plainly  insinuates  that  heathens  who  make  a 
proper  use  of  the  inferior  advantages  with  which  they 
are  favoured^  will  rank  higher  on  the  day  of  judgment 
than  privileged  Jews  j  while  they  who  have  rejected 
or  misimproved  a  revelation  shall  be  punished. 

Some  persons  confine  the  goodness  of  God  to  those 
who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  revelation.  But  this  is  to 
represent  God,  not  as  the  universal  Parent,  but  as  a 
partial  Being,  who  selects  His  favourites  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner.  Yet  the  Apostle  Paul  asks  the  ques- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  strange  one  :  "  Is  He  the  God  of 
the  Jews  only,  and  not  of  the  Gentiles  also  ?"*  And 
then  replies,  "  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also."  And  did 
not  the  Apostle  Peter  say,  when  he  saw  Cornelius 
and  other  heathens  invested  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fear- 
eth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  by 

Him."t 

Verse  33.  Our  Saviour,  then,  by  a  just  and  strik- 
ing comparison  exhibits  the  character  and  principles 
of. the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  A  lamp  is  lighted  and 
placed  in  a  suitable  situation  for  diffusing  light  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  The  eye  is  formed  and  fixed  in 
the  most  favourable  position  for  receiving  light,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  us  in  all  our  transactions. 
While  the  eye  is  sound  or  in  a  healthy  state  we  en- 

*  Rom.  iii.,  29.  t  Acte  x.,  34,  35. 
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joy  all  the  benefits  which  light  can  bestow.  But  if 
the  eye  become  distempered,  and  cannot  bear  the 
light,  it  ceases  to  be  our  guide,  or  it  will  conduct  us 
very  imperfectly.  It  is  eyidently  the  intention  of 
our  Saviour  to  employ  the  word  eye  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  denote  the  understanding,  or  rather  the  con- 
science. It  is  by  the  conscience  (which  is  both  an 
intellectual  and  moral  faculty,  and  therefore  evidently 
intended  to  direct  human  conduct)  that  we  receive 
our  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong ;  our  feeling  of 
self-approbation  when  we  do  what  is  right,  and  of  re- 
morse when  we  do  what  is  wrong.  It  is  by  the  opera- 
tion of  conscience,  then,  that  we  are  rendered  account- 
able beings.  But  if  our  understanding  be  darkened 
by  prejudices  and  evil  passions,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  our  conscience,  then  our  mind  is  in  a  dis- 
eased state ;  and  if  the  light  which  God  has  placed 
within  us  to  guide  us  is  become  darkness,  how  great 
will  that  darkness  be  !* 

Here  we  may  remark  the  unerring  and  complete 
knowledge  which  our  Saviour  displayed,  as  he  always 
did,  respecting  the  nature  of  man.  The  wisest  have 
entertained  fanciful  notions  on  this  subject,  and  have 
formed  or  adopted  a  variety  of  discordant  theories 
about  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  man. 
How  came  it  then  to  pass  that  our  Saviour  has 
escaped  errors  into  which  the  wisest  men  have  fallen  ? 
Nay,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  he  never  com- 
mitted any  mistake,  or  shewed  any  mark  of  ignorance 
on  any  subject  whatever?    Because  he  was  not  a 

*  St  Matt.  Yi.,  23. 
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man ;  because  he  was  superior  to  man ;  because  he 
was  the  Son  of  God  :  for  to  be  free  from  error  is  cha- 
racteristic only  of  a  Divine  Being. 

A  question  deserving  consideration  remains  to  be 
examined.  What  did  the  Pharisees  mean  by  the 
sign  from  heaven  which  they  demanded  as  the  only 
infallible,  and,  therefore,  the  only  satisfactory 
proof?  For  we  find  they  persisted  in  treating  with 
indiffercfnce  or  contempt  every  other  species  of  evi- 
dence. Even  not  less  than  thirty  years  after  Christ's 
ascension,  the  Apostle  Paul  declared,  "  The  Jews  re- 
quire a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom."*  It 
is  evident  then,  that  they  did  not  consider  the  num- 
berless and  astonishing  miracles  of  Jesus  as  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  his  Divine  mission.  We  observe,  too, 
that  immediately  after  he  had  fed  the  five  thousand 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  they  said,  ^^  What  sign 
shewest  thou,  then,  that  seeing  it  we  may  believe 
thee  ?  What  dost  thou  perform  ?  Our  fathers  ate 
manna  in  the  desert ;  as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them 
bread  of  heaven  to  eat."f  Hence,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sign  from  heaven  which  they  required  was 
some  continued  miracle,  as  the  descent  of  manna  for 
the  support  of  their  forefathers,  while  they  sojourned 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  What  a  foolish  and  un- 
reasonable demand !  Miraculous  food  was  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  Israelites,  while  they  re- 
mained in  the  wilderness,  which  could  produce  no  crop, 
nor  supply  any  provisions.  But  the  manna  ceased 
when  they  entered  the   fertile   country  of  Canaan. 

*  1  Cor.  i.,  22,  t  ^t  ^^^^  ^»->  3^»  ^l- 
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Yet  those  men  who  required  a  similar  miracle  were 
residing  in  the  same  rich  country. 

Now,  supposing  that  such  a  miracle  as  they  desired 
had  been  granted,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  ? 
Would  it  have  gratified  their  unreasonable  desires, 
and  convinced  them  that  Jesus  was  a  Divine  Person  ? 
No :  unreasonable  desires  can  never  be  satisfied ;  nor, 
if  granted,  would  they  produce  any  effect.  "  He  who 
will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  not  be 
convinced  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  But  in 
addition  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  those  men  had 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  Jesus  Christ  perform  more 
wonderful  miracles  than  those  ascribed  to  Moses.  Be- 
sides, the  manna  which  descended  in  a  shower  every 
morning,  does  not  seem  to  have  excited  any  wonder  or 
gratitude  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  after  it  had 
become  familiar.  In  truth,  the  feeding  of  five  thou- 
sand with  five  loaves  tod  two  fishes,  was  more 
astonishing  than  the  descent  of  the  manna ;  for  in  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves,  they  sensibly  beheld  the  act  of 
creation.  Their  want  of  belief  did  not,  then,  arise  from 
want  of  evidence,  but  from  inveterate  prejudices  and 
ungoverned  passions.  Our  Saviour  made  the  pro- 
found observation  :  "  Whosoever  is  minded  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  shall  discern  whether  my  doctrine  pro- 
ceed from  God  or  from  myself."*  Thus,  he  justly  re- 
presented belief  as  resting  as  much  upon  sincerity, 
honesty,  piety,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  as  upon  strength 
of  evidence.  For  a  bad  man  prevails  upon  himself 
not  to  believe  Christianity,  because  he  does  not  wish 
it  to  be  true. 

*  St  John  vii.,  17. 
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It  is,  however,  impossible  for  any  man  to  reject 
Christianity,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  most  powerful 
eyidence,  without  perverting  his  understanding,  and 
unhinging  aU  his  rational  principles  of  belief.  For, 
while  he  resists  rational  evidence  on  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  to  which  the  attention  of  man  can  be  di- 
rected, he  is  doomed  to  believe  mere  fictions  and  ab- 
surdities without  any  evidence  at  all.  Thus,  it  would 
be  easy  to  shew  that  most  infidels  are  credulous  and 
superstitious  in  no  ordinary  degree.  For  they  expect 
to  become  great,  and  honourable,  and  happy,  from  the 
indulgence  of  their  insatiable  passions,  which  uni- 
formly produce  misery ;  and  they  expect  this  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  strongest  evidence  that  ever 
was  produced  on  any  subject.  For  they  expect  it  in 
opposition  to  their  own  experience,  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  wise  and  good,  to  the  solenm  declarations  of 
pre-eminently  bad  men  in  the  most  critical  moments. 
In  fine,  they  expect  it  in  opposition  to  the  word  of 
God. 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;" 
and  the  love  of  God  will  carry  wisdom  to  perfection. 
But  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  and  respect  for  clear 
evidence,  are  inseparably  combined  with  these.  They 
are  the  grand  practical  principles  of  religion,  admi- 
rably fitted  to  reform,  to  elevate,  and  to  purify  the 
human  heart,  and  to  produce  a  corresponding  con- 
duct. They,  will  assuredly,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  form  those  pious  and  benevolent  habits  which 
constitute  the  necessary  qualifications  for  admission 
to  the  "city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
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to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  which  are  en- 
rolled in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus, 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant."* 

♦  Heb.  xiL,  22,  23,  24. 
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DENUNCIATIONS  AGAINST  THE  PHARISEES. 

St  Luke  xi.,  37* 


CoMTENTs : — Whether  this  address  be  the  same  as  in  St  Matthew's 
Ooepely  chap,  xziii. — Peculiarities  of  the  Pharisees. — Their  opin- 
ions.— ^The  oral  law. — Their  traditions  embodied  in  the  Talmud ; 
but  tradition  not  to  be  admitted  as  truth  or  as  evidence. — Moral 
character  of  the  Pharisees — Their  religion. — Office  of  the  scribes 
and  lawyers. — Superstition  of  the  Pharisees. — Superstition  under- 
mines internal  religion. — Rigidness  in  small  things  supersedes  at- 
tention to  important  duties. — Vanity  of  the  Pharisees. — Charge 
against  the  lawyers. — Denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers. 
— ^Effect  produced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  address  to  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  contained  in  this  passage,  was 
made  at  a  different  time  and  place,  and  to  a  different 
audience,  from  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  address  in 
that  Gospel  was  delivered  during  our  Saviour's  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  a  day  or  two  before  his  crucifixion, 
apparently  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Temple;  and  is 
expressly  said  to  have  been  directed  to  the  people 
and  his  own  disciples. 

But  the  discourse  contained  in  this  chapter  was 
private ;  for  it  was  made  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee 
who  had  invited  our  Saviour  to  dine  with  him.     No 
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persons  appear  to  have  been  present  except  scribes 
and  Pharisees ;  at  least  they  alone  are  mentioned.  St 
Luke,  according  to  a  practice  not  unusual  with  him, 
does  not  mention  the  town,  village,  or  district,  where 
the  speech  was  delivered;  nor  does  he  distinctly  mark 
the  time.  But  as,  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  forty- 
sixth  verse,  of  his  Gospel,  he  introduces  a  sentence 
which  was  made  at  Jerusalem,  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  order  of  the  time,  as  mentioned  by  St  Matthew, 
this  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  address  introduced  here,  and  that  given  by 
St  Matthew,  were  made  on  different  occasions. 

As  our  Saviour  makes  an  attack  on  the  Pharisees, 
scribes,  and  lawyers,  and  as  they  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  as  distinct 
and  complete  an  account  of  these  as  we  can  procure 
from  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 

The  Pharisees  formed  a  sect  or  class  of  the  high- 
est rank  among  the  Jews,  which  did  not  include  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  for  they  are  always  distin- 
guished from  the  people.  While  they  professed  to 
believe  in  the  free  agency  of  man,  they  asserted  that 
every  event  is  previously  fixed  and  determined,  conse- 
quently that  evil  as  well  as  good  proceeds  from  God. 
They  believed,  in  opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  that 
the  soul  survives  the  body;  that  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  confined  in  Tartarus,  the  prison  of  hades ; 
that  the  spirits  of  the  good  go  after  death  to  that 
part  of  hades  called,  in  the  New  Testament,  paradise^ 
and  AhrahanCa  bosom ;  and  that,  after  enjoying  re- 
wards there  for  a  certain  time,  they  should  enter  into 
new  human  bodies,  and  again  reside  in  this  world. 
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doctrine  was  called  traiismigration^  and  was  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  the  Eastern  theology.  We  see, 
then,  what  the  Pharisees  meant  by  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

The  religions  belief  of  the  Pharisees  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  their  admitting  the  oral  law, 
called  in  the  Gospels  the  traditions  of  the  elders^  as  equal 
in  authority  with  the  written  law.  The  account  which 
they  gave  of  the  origin  of  the  oral  law  is  singularly 
carious.  They  pretended  that  when  God  committed 
the  written  law  to  Moses,  He  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated the  oral  law.  This  law,  the  Pharisees 
asserted,  was  preserved  by  tradition  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  by  every  father  rehearsing  it  to 
his  son  in  continued  succession,  till  it  gradually 
swelled  to  a  magnitude  that  no  memory  could  mas- 
ter. At  length,  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  committed  to  writing,  in  a  work 
called  the  Talmud. 

The  account  now  given  is  a  mere  Jewish  fiction, 
and  rests  upon  no  evidence  except  fancy  and  assertion. 
It  is  altogether  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Moses,  if 
we  were  to  suppose  that  he  had  so  acted  on  his  own 
discretion.  Much  more  surely  is  it  inconsistent  with 
Divine  wisdom,  to  present  a  revelation  in  a  written 
form,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  to  communi- 
cate a  second  revelation,  usually  called  tradition  ;  the 
evidence  of  which  should  rest  entirely  on  human  me- 
mory. The  first  species,  the  written  law,  is  liable  to 
the  fewest  errors  possible.  The  second,  tradition,  is 
subject  to  innumerable  errors  from  imperfection  of 
memory,  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  the  artful  devices  of 
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men  of  power  and  influence,  who  can,  without  diffi- 
culty, adapt  all  traditions  to  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
To  complete  the  absurdity,  it  is  maintained  that  such 
traditions  ought  to  be  employed  to  explain  the  writ- 
ten law ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  most  imperfect 
form  that  can  be  employed  ought  to  supersede  the 
most  perfect  mode  of  transmitting  knowledge  from 
former  ages.  Is  this  reconcilable  with  Divine  wis- 
dom ?  Or  could  an  enlightened  mind  believe  it  ?  It 
is  evident,  then,  why  our  Saviour  accused  the  Phari- 
sees of  setting  aside  the  genuine  word  of  God  by 
their  traditions.  Indeed  wherever  tradition  has  been 
admitted  as  authority,  it  has  uniformly  superseded 
revelation.  Such  has  been  the  consequence  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Pharisees  was  of  the 
worst  description.  They  were  led  by  ambition,  or 
love  of  power,  by  pride,  vanity,  and  covetousness. 
Their  love  of  power  induced  them  to  employ  every 
means  to  gain  and  to  preserve  their  influence  over  the 
people.  Fearing  that  the  admiration  of  Jesus,  which 
was  occasionally  exhibited  by  the  people,  might  un- 
dermine their  influence,  they  became  jealous;  jealousy 
produced  revenge,  and  revenge  prompted  them  to 
conspire  the  death  of  Jesus.  Their  pride,  too,  was 
ofiended,  that  one,  whom  they  were  disposed  to  regard 
merely  as  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  unlearned, 
in  their  estimation,  should  so  far  surpass  themselves 
as  to  receive  from  the  people  a  more  cordial  and  pro- 
found respect  than  was  bestowed  on  them.  They 
were  also  distinguished  by  spiritual  pride.  Their 
vanity  appeared  in  their  fondness  for  titles  and  marks 
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of  respect,  and  in  their  zeal  to  make  proselytes, 
though,  after  they  had  gained  them,  they  made  them 
more  the  children  of  hell  than  themselves.  Covetons- 
ness,  which  was  one  of  their  active  principles,  led 
them  to  the  inhumanity  of  plundering  the  families  of 
widows.* 

The  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was  external,  and 
did  not  influence  their  understanding,  their  moral 
principles,  or  their  afiections.  It  consisted  in  mere 
ceremonies,  as  ablutions  ;  in  bodily  mortifications,  as 
fasting  two  days  in  the  week ;  in  superstition,  as  in 
wearing  larger  phylacteries  than  others.  These  were 
scrips  of  parchment,  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  attached  to 
their  forehead  and  left  arm,  and  inscribed  with  words 
or  sentences  from  the  law.  These  men  were  gross 
hypocrites ;  for  they  gave  alms  in  public,  and  offered 
up  their  prayers  in  the  streets,  that  they  might  be 
seen  and  praised  by  men. — We  next  come  to  consider 
the  office  of  scribes. 

The  scribes,  though  chiefly  belonging  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  may  be  considered  as  persons  who 
occupied  certain  offices  on  account  of  their  learning. 
The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  being  written  in 
the  ancient  Hebrew  language,  which  ceased  to  be 
spoken[after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  could  be  under^ 
stood  only  by  men  of  learning,  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  that  peculiar  study.  The  scribes,  then,  were 
the  copiers  and  interpreters  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  were  also  teachers  in  the  schools, 
and  held  the  office  of  judges. 

*  St  Matt,  xxiu.,  14. 
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The  lawyers  or  doctors  of  law  are  supposed  to  have 
been  a  higher  class  of  learned  men  than  the  scribes ; 
of  course  their  interference  would  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  people,  and  thus  enable  them  to  hear  and  ad- 
mire his  answers. 

Having  now  given  a  short  account  of  the  Pharisees, 
scribes,  and  lawyers,  let  us  next  consider  what  is  said 
by  our  Saviour  in  this  chapter. 

Being  invited  by  a  Pharisee  to  dine  with  him,  our 
Saviour  accepted  the  invitation.  The  Pharisee  testi- 
fied surprise,  because  Jesus  did  not  follow  the  tradi- 
tionary custom  of  washing  before  partaking  of  food. 
It  was  their  practice  to  pour  water  on  their  hands  on 
such  occasions,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
literally  clean,  which  would  not  have  been  censured 
by  our  Saviour,  but  as  a  necessary  religious  obser- 
vance. They  also  washed  the  outside  of  their  cups 
and  dishes  before  using  them,  probably  lest  those 
vessels  should  have  been  accidentally  touched  by  any 
thing  deemed  unclean.  Unfortunately,  this  rigid 
attention  to  external  purity  was  accompanied  with 
total  indifference  to  purity  of  heart.  This  will  be 
found  true  in  all  cases.  Wherever  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive attention  to  what  is  external  in  religion,  to 
things  of  inferior  importance,  or  to  things  of  no  value, 
there  will  be  a  proportional  inattention  to  internal 
religion,  and  especially  to  those  parts  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  are  of  the  highest  value ;  or,  to  ex- 
press this  fact  in  the  fewest  words,  the  defect  will  be 
as  great  on  the  one  side  as  the  excess  will  be  on  the 
other.  This  was  fully  exemplified  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Pharisees.    While  their  whole  at- 
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tention  was  directed  to  external  obserrances,  they 
overlooked  tlie  rapacious  feelings,  and  malevolent  dis- 
positions whicli  governed  or  influenced  their  general 
conduct.  ^^  Unthinking  men,^^  our  Saviour  added, 
^  Did  not  He  who  made  the  outside,  make  the  inside 
also  ?  And  was  it  not  therefore  as  much  His  inten- 
tion, that  the  thoughts  and  feeUngs  should  be  pre- 
served pure  as  the  hands  ?^^  He  then  recommends  to 
them  to  give  alms,  and  all  things  would  be  clean  to 
them ;  that  is,  benevolent  actions  would  purify  the 
character  more  than  all  the  ablutions  which  they 
could  employ. 

Verse  42.  Our  Saviour  gives  another  instance,  in 
which  excessive  strictness  was  accompanied  with  com- 
parative laxity.  They  paid  tithes  of  mint  and  rue, 
and  every  kind  of  herb,  while  they  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate justice  and  the  love  of  God. 

Verse  43.  He  then  denounces  woe  to  the  Pharisees, 
on  account  of  their  excessive  vanity ;  for  they  were 
eager  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  most  conspicuous 
places  in  synagogues ;  to  be  flattered  with  pompous 
salutations  in  public  places,  and  to  be  addressed  by 
titles  expressive  of  their  superiority.  Next,  he  pro- 
nounces a  woe  to  both  scribes  and  Pharisees,  on  ac- 
count of  their  hypocrisy.  As  a  man  might  walk  over 
concealed  graves  without  observing  them,  so  one 
might  mingle  with  those  consummate  hypocrites  with- 
out discovering  their  extreme  profligacy. 

Verse  46.  Here  a  lawyer  interposed,  supposing  him- 
self involved  in  the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  Hence,  it 
appears,  that  the  lawyers  classed  themselves  with  the 
scribes,  though,  probably,  they  wished  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  belonging  to  the  highest  denomination  of 
scribes,  becanse  occupying  the  distinguished  rank  of 
judges  in  the  higher  courts  of  justice,  or  of  professors 
in  the  academies.  On  this  our  Saviour  made  a  direct 
charge  against  the  lawyers,  because  they  laid  intoler- 
able burdens  on  others,  which  they  would  not  touch 
with  one  of  their  fingers. 

Verse  47.  Our  Saviour  then  uttered  a  prophetic 
woe  against  those  men,  because  they  built  the  monu- 
ments of  the  prophets  whom  their  fathers  had  killed ; 
thus  condemning  their  conduct,  while  they  followed 
their  example.  For  they  persecuted  to  death  a  living 
Prophet,  infinitely  superior  to  those  whom  their  fa- 
thers had  slain.  Thus  they  demonstrated  that  they 
were  the  wicked  children  of  wicked  parents  !  Thus, 
too,  perhaps,  while  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  those 
men,  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
same  or  similar  evil  passions. 

Verse  49.  Our  Saviour  next  predicts  that  prophets 
and  apostles  would  yet  be  sent  to  them,  whom  they 
would  treat  in  the  same  manner  as  their  ancestors 
did  the  prophets  formerly  commissioned.  He  then 
declares,  that  all  the  innocent  blood  shed  from  the 
blood  of  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zechariah,  should  be 
charged  on  that  generation.  But  does  God  really 
visit  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  their  children  ?  Or  does 
He  ever  punish  wicked  men  for  crimes  of  which  they 
were  not  personally  guilty  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
think  so ;  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?  Even  the  very  denunciation  of  Jesus  dis- 
plays goodness.  For  it  was  a  warning,  and  there- 
fore a  motive  to  reformation. 
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The  Zechariah  here  mentioned,  is  eyidentlythe  same 
prophet  whose  violent  death  is  mentioned,  2  Ghron. 
xxiy.,  20.  Abel,  then,  was  the  first  righteous  person 
pnt  to  a  violent  death  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Zechariah  was  the  last.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
all  the  innocent  blood  shed  from  the  blood  of  Abel  to 
that  of  Zechariah  should  be  charged  upon  them,  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  Jews  of  that  generation,  compared  with 
all  their  former  punishments,  would  appear  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  general  reckoning  for  all  the  blood 
shed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  does  not 
the  history  of  the  Jews  exhibit  the  fulfilment  of  this 
terrible  prophecy  ?  Did  they  not  suffer  more  dread- 
ful woes  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  desola- 
tion of  Judea,  and  the  long-continued  captivity  and 
oppression  to  which  they  have  been  doomed,  than  their 
fathers,  or  even  than  any  other  nation  that  ever  in- 
habited the  world  ? 

Verse  62.  Lastly,  our  Saviour  denounces  woe  to  the 
lawyers :  "  Woe  unto  you  lawyers,  because  ye  have 
carried  off  the  key  of  knowledge;  ye  have  not  entered 
yourselves,  and  those  who  were  entering,  ye  hin- 
dered." The  same  woe  was  uttered  against  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  the  last  address  which  our  Saviour 
made  to  them  a  few  days  before  his  death.  But  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  accusation  that  they  carried  off 
the  key  of  knowledge  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the  learned 
to  call  all  men  of  reflection  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  (so  short,  so  marked,  so  easily 
understood);  to  shew  that  they  were  concentrated 
and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  as  their  long-expected  Prince 
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Messiah.  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  disseminated 
false  views  of  these  prophecies ;  they  opposed  his  mi- 
racles, doctrines,  and  precepts,  and  excommunicated 
those  who  were,  by  conviction  and  gratitude,  induced 
to  believe  on  him. 

« 

Verses  53, 64.  The  only  effect  produced  on  these  in- 
fatuated, though  abandoned  men,  by  the  warning  pre- 
dictions of  Jesus,  was  to  press  him  with  questions, 
with  the  hope  of  extracting  some  unguarded  expres- 
sion,— a  vain  attempt,  which  could  produce  no  other 
effect  except  to  expose  their  own  malevolent  pas- 
sions. 


LECTURE  XLIX. 


PART  I. 


CAUTIONS  AGAINST  HYPOCRISY. 


St  Luke  xii.,  1-13. 


Ck>NTEifT8 : — Christians  required  to  imitate  their  Master,  not  in  what 
he  did,  bnt  in  what  he  enjoined. — Caution  against  hypocrisy. — 
It  is  easily  detected  whatever  garb  it  may  assume. — It  cannot 
escape  the  eye  of  God. — He  alone  to  be  feared. — God  attends  to 
everything. — Caution  against  apostacy. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  consider  a  question  which 
has  sometimes  been  proposed.  May  Christian  teachers, 
in  imitation  of  our  Saviour,  openly  assail  and  expose 
any  class  of  men  who  appear  hostile  to  religion  and 
morality  ?  As  a  general  reply,  we  may  observe  that 
it  is  not  required  of  us  to  do  every  thing  which  our 
Saviour  did.  As  he  did  many  things  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  do,  so  he  did  some  things  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  a  Divine  messenger,  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  us  to  imitate.  A  satisfactory  rule  for  our 
direction  may,  however,  be  certainly  found.  We  are 
to  consider,  not  what  Jesus  did,  but  what  he  com- 
manded, as  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  We  are  next  to 
mark  in  what  manner  he  himself  practised  his  own 
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injunctions,  and  to  confine  our  imitation  to  that  man- 
ner. In  other  words,  his  example  is  to  be  our  model 
in  those  things  only  which  he  commanded.  While, 
however,  we  avoid  persecution  and  defamation,  and 
all  actions  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  we  are 
justifiable  in  confuting  the  errors,  and  in  exposing  the 
frauds  and  vices  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  of  the 
corrupters  of  Christianity.  Hence,  we  may  argue 
against  the  false  and  pernicious  opinions  of  infidels, 
and  expose  the  vices  arising  from  profligacy.  Hence, 
also,  it  is  our  duty  to  inveigh  against  idolatry,  and 
false  maxims,  and  pernicious  traditions.  It  was  by 
these  means,  indeed,  that  the  Beformation  was  ac- 
complished. 

Our  Saviour,  while  surrounded  by  an  immense  mul- 
titude, so  that  they  trode  on  one  another,  took  the 
opportunity  of  warning  his  disciples  against  hypocrisy, 
the  characteristic  vice  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
He  calls  it  "the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  As  leaven 
was  employed  by  the  Jews  in  making  bread,  and  as  a 
small  portion,  when  mixed  with  the  dough,  is  imme- 
diately diffused  through  the  whole  mass,  changing, 
fermenting,  and  enlarging  its  bulk,  so  hypocrisy  in- 
sinuated itself  into  the  whole  character  and  actions 
of  the  Pharisees. 

Verse  2.  He  next  warns  his  audience  against  this 
vice,  and  employs  a  powerful  argument :  ''  For  there 
is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  detected,  nothing 
secret  that  shall  not  be  known.  What  ye  have  spoken 
in  the  dark,  shall  be  reported  in  the  light  j  and  what 
ye  have  whispered  in  the  closet,  shaU  be  proclaimed 
on  the  house-tops."    No  argument  could  be  better 
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fitted  than  this  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
to  put  him  upon  his  guard.  He  always  flatters  him- 
self that  he  is  successful  in  imposing  on  the  world, 
while  hoping  and  believing  that  he  is  able  to  conceal 
his  real  character.  And,  though  reminded  that 
hypocrisy  never  fails  to  be  detected,  yet  he  persuades 
himself  that  he  possesses  so  great  talents^  and  em- 
ploys such  masterly  arts,  that,  though  men  of  inferior 
abilities  have  been  unmasked,  he  is  secure  against 
all  suspicion.  But  our  Saviour,  who  knew  human 
nature  in  every  disguise  that  it  can  assume,  declares 
this  to  be  impossible.  For  to  act  the  hypocrite  is  not 
80  easy,  even  for  men  of  the  highest  talents,  as  has 
been  supposed.  What  may  appear  wonderftd  to  the 
hypocrite,  the  deeper,  the  more  extended,  the  more 
ingenious  the  artifices  employed  by  him  are,  the  more 
easily  is  he  detected  when  suspicion  is  once  excited. 
Now,  hypocrisy  is  the  garb  only  of  a  selfish  charac- 
ter. But  a  selfish  character  can  easily  be  known;  it 
it  also  disliked;  and,  consequently,  watched.  Be* 
sides,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  uniformly,  to 
preserve  an  assumed  unnatural  character,  there  are 
times  when  the  real  passions  will  break  out  and  shew 
themselves.  And,  when  once  a  single  instance  of 
glaring  hypocrisy  is  exhibited,  the  whole  character 
is  suspected,  and  every  man  becomes  a  spy,  watching 
every  action  with  the  assured  expectation  of  new 
proofs.  Thus,  while  no  abilities  can  preserve  a  con- 
sistent hypocrisy,  no  degree  of  genius  is  requisite  to 
detect  an  attempted  imposition,  for  the  humblest  un- 
derstanding is  sufficient. 

But  the  argument  of  our  Saviour  is  still  more  ap- 
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plicable  to  a  fatnre  state.  For  even  supposing  it 
possible  that  hypocrisy,  in  some  cases,  should  escape 
the  penetration  of  man,  we  are  assured  that  it  cannot 
elude  the  eye  of  God,  and  that  it  will  be  fully  un- 
masked in  the  world  to  come. 

Verses  4,  6.  As  hypocrisy  may  be  produced  by 
fear  of  persecution,  our  Saviour  presents  a  motive 
against  it,  that  must  be  decisive  with  men  of  thought 
and  principle.  '*  Fear  not  them  who  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  can  do  no  more.  But  I  will  shew  you 
whom  ye  ought  to  fear ;  fear  Him  who,  after  he  hath 
killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto 
you,  fear  him."  The  power  of  man  is  indeed  very 
limited,  and  therefore  it  cannot  influence  our  future 
fate.  But  the  power  of  God  is  infinite,  and  extends 
to  every  region  of  the  universe,  and  to  every  state  of 
existence.  Therefore,  as  he  has  uniformly  declared 
that  he  will  punish  hypocrisy,  if  we  fear  God,  and 
have  a  rational  regard  for  our  own  interest,  we  shall 
avoid  this  sin,  and  observe  the  most  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity in  our  transactions  with  our  fellow-creatures. 

Verse  6.  But  if  any  should  suppose  that  because 
God  is  infinitely  great,  he  will  not  condescend  to 
take  any  concern  in  the  afiairs  of  men,  and  may 
therefore  overlook  hypocrisy  in  his  creatures,  as  well 
as  the  sincerity  of  those  who  are  careful  to  avoid  it ; 
our  Saviour  shews  that  the  providence  of  God  extends 
to  the  most  minute  circumstance,  and  to  what  we 
may  consider  the  most  insignificant  of  his  creatures. 
"  Not  a  sparrow  is  forgotten  by  God,  and  even  the 
hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered."  The  conclusion 
is  obvious ;  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  being 
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in  the  world  surely,  then,  cannot  be  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  the  Creator  and  Goyernor  of  the  uni- 
verse, though  unfortunately  corrupted. 

Verse  8.  As  an  additional  dissuasive  from  hypo- 
crisy, and  an  incentive  to  an  open,  sincere,  and  manly 
adherence  to  truth  and  duty,  he  added,  **  Whosoever 
shall  acknowledge  me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son 
of  man  acknowledge  before  the  angels  of  God ;  but 
whoever  denieth  me  before  men,  shall  be  disowned 
before  the  angels  of  God."  These  words  might  pro- 
bably be  particularly  addressed  to  some  of  the  Phari- 
sees, or  to  the  people  influenced  by  them,  who,  from 
fear  of  giving  offence,  rejected  Christ ;  though  even 
against  their  own  conviction.  He  then  cautions  them 
against  the  terrible  danger  they  would  incur  if  they 
should  insensibly  be  led  into  the  commission  of  the 
atrocious  crime  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  this  crime  might  be  the  consequence  of  denying 
and  rejecting  Jesus,  as  one  crime  naturally  leads  to 
another ;  and,  in  this  case,  both  originating  in  hypo- 
crisy, and  closely  allied  together.  For  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  any  man  could,  from  honest  convic- 
tion, deny  that  Jesus  was  a  Prophet  sent  by  God,  or 
that  his  miracles  were  performed  by  the  power  of 
God. 

Verse  11.  Our  Saviour  then  concludes  with  a  pro- 
phecy, and  a  high  encouragement  to  his  disciples,  to 
maintain  an  honest  and  manly  conduct  in  the  support 
of  his  cause  when  they  should  be  exposed  to  danger. 
Let  them  not  study  to  make  elaborate  speeches  for 
their  own  vindication  and  security,  which  might  lead 
them  into  dissimulation ;  but  to  expect  with  perfect 
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confidence,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  then  suggest 
to  them  what  would  be  wisest  and  most  proper  to  be 
said. 

Our  Saviour  had  given  an  unanswerable  reply  to 
the  calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  when  they  ascribed  his 
miracles  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  add  on  this  subject,  that  the  Eastern  na- 
tions were  not  accustomed  to  state  their  arguments 
in  the  same  form  as  is  usual  among  us.  Such  con- 
ciseness and  force,  as  are  customary  in  proverbs,  were 
more  attended  to  than  such  logical  statements  and 
arrangements  as  we  employ.  Frequently  the  plainer 
parts  were  omitted,  because  they  easily  suggested 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  what  was 
expressed  was  sufficient  to  strike  the  understanding, 
and  clearly  to  display  the  truth  of  the  argument.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  serious  and  reflecting  readers 
of  the  Gospels  will  feel  the  irresistible  eflTect  of  our 
Saviour's  arguments,  though  at  first  they  may  find  it 
difficult  to  state  them  in  their  full  strength. 
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PART  II. 


BLASPHEMY  AGAINST  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 


CrOimifTS : — The  atrocity  of  blasphemy. — Necessary  to  know  on  what 
occasion  Jesus  made  the  declaration  against  it. — Nature  of  blas- 
phemy, and  meaning  of  the  word. — It  means  calomny ,  and  is  never 
applied  to  opinions. — Definition. — Did  the  crime  of  the  Pharisees 
arise  from  ignorance. — The  people  never  guilty  of  blasphemy. — 
It  was  voluntary,  deliberate,  and  inconsistent  with  any  regard  to 
truth. — Unrepentable. — Hardness  of  heart. — Much  goodness  in 
pointing  out  the  effects  of  blasphemy. — Conclusion. 

Haying  successfully  confuted  the  calumnious  ob- 
jection of  the  Pharisees,  our  Sariour  next  points  out 
the  atrocity  of  the  crime  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty.  It  is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  Where- 
fore I  say  unto  you,  All  manner  of  sin  and  blas- 
phemy shall  be  forgiven  unto  men :  but  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  shaU  not  be  forgiven 
unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against 
the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  who- 
soever speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not 
be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the 
world  to  come."*  We  quote  from  the  Gospel  by  St 
Matthew. 

*  St  Matt.  xiL,  31,  32. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  declarations  that 
ever  was  uttered  by  our  Blessed  Saviour.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  carefully  examined,  that  the  nature 
of  this  crime  may  be  distinctly  understood,  so  that 
worthy  persons  of  a  melancholy  temper  may  not  sink 
into  despair  from  the  mere  apprehension  of  having 
committed  it ;  and  that  rash  and  unprincipled  men 
may  be  sufficiently  warned  ere  they  plunge  into  irre- 
trievable misery.     Let  us  then  consider, — 

L  The  occasion  on  which  this  declaration  was 
made. 

IT.  The  name  and  nature  of  the  sin  here  con- 
demned. 

III.  The  reasons  why  it  is  unpardonable. 

I.  First,  then,  the  occasion  on  which  this  declara- 
tion was  made  requires  our  particular  attention ;  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  repeated  or  ap- 
plied to  any  other  subject.  Jesus  had  expelled  a 
demon,  or  cured  a  man  who  was  blind  and  dumb,  a 
case  which  was  singular,  indeed  almost  unprecedented. 
The  people,  always  open  to  conviction,  were  filled 
with  wonder,  and  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Is  not  this 
the  Son  of  David  ?"  (or  the  Messiah).  The  Pharisees, 
again,  though  unable  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  cure, 
and  the  extraordinary  power  which  it  displayed,  yet, 
determined  to  resist  the  plainest  evidence,  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  performed  by  the  power  of 
God.  Jesus,  then,  in  his  wisdom,  shewed  that  the 
objection  of  the  Pharisees  involved  a  contradiction, 
and  affirmed  an  impossibility.     He  next  proceeded  a 
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step  farther,  and  exhibited  the  moral  guilt  which 
their  conduct  rendered  undeniable. 

II.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  into  the  name  and  nature 
of  the  crime  to  which  our  Saviour  so  solemnly  refers. 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  name,  for  it  is 
often  applied  erroneously.  Thus  we  often  hear  of  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whereas  it  is  called  in 
Scripture  by  no  name  except  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  distinction,  however,  is  highly 
important ;  for  there  may  be  other  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  though  less  criminal  than  blasphemy, 
and  therefore  not  liable  to  the  same  terrible  punish- 
ment. Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  said  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit."*  Now  by  this 
prohibition  we  are  surely  to  understand  some  sin 
against  the  Spirit.  It  evidently  means,  that  Chris- 
tians possessing  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
were  forbidden  to  do  any  thing  that  might  tend  to 
disparage  those  gifts,  which  were  a  light  to  guide 
them  and  by  so  doing  to  weaken  or  extinguish 
them,  or  to  dispose  God  to  remove  them.  This  sin 
might  probably  be  committed  by  not  exercising  those 
gift»  at  all,  or  not  doing  it  in  a  proper  manner. 
Again,  the  same  Apostle  admonishes  the  Ephesians 
not  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  ;\  a  sin  which,  it  ap- 
pears, might  be  committed  either  by  misapplying  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  or  by  acting  inconsistently  with 
the  character  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Now, "  quench- 
ing the  Spirit,"  and  "  grieving  the  Spirit,"  must  have 

*  1  Thew.  v.,  19.  t  Eph.  iv.,  30. 
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been  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  blas- 
phemy ;  but  it  is  not  declared  in  Scripture  that  such 
sins  are  unpardonable. 

A  caution  may  be  necessary.  When  it  is  said 
that  all  maimer  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  for- 
given, except  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
are  not  to  understand  that  all  other  sins  which  a  man 
may  choose  wantonly,  and  deliberately,  and  obsti- 
nately to  commit  shall  actually  be  forgiven,  however 
heinous  or  pernicious  they  may  be ;  but  only  that 
all  other  sins,  when  accompanied  with  the  usual  re- 
quisites, may  he  forgiven^  or  are  pardonable.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  appears,  from  the  unlimited  declaration 
of  our  Saviour,  that  when  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  once  fully  committed,  it  will  not,  in 
any  circumstances,  be  forgiven^  or,  in  other  words, 
that,  from  its  very  nature,  it  is  unpardonable. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  ought  to  remember,  and  there- 
fore we  repeat  it,  that  there  is  only  one  sin  asserted 
in  Scripture  to  be  unpardonable,  and  that  that  sin  is 
termed  hUbsphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  must,  therefore,  next  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  blasphemy  here.  In  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament  it  signifies  detrac- 
tion, or  calumny,  or  slander,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  crime  committed  against  man.  Thus,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Jews  accused  Stephen, 
saying,  '^We  have  heard  him  speak  blasphemous 
words  against  Moses  and  against  God.''  But,  in  our 
language,  blasphemy  is  never  used  in  a  general  sense, 
or  is  said  to  be  committed  against  man ;  it  always 
denotes  a  crime  committed  against  God. 
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3.  Another  observation  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. The  word  blasphemy  is  never  applied  by  onr 
Saviour  or  his  apostles  to  opinions  formed  in  the  mind, 
or  to  mere  errors  of  judgment.  It  is  very  true  the 
Jews,  who  were  anxious  to  charge  our  Saviour  with 
a  capital  crime,  did,  with  that  view,  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  language  in  which  there  was 
not  necessarily  any  detraction.  Thus  the  Pharisees 
accused  Jesus  of  blasphemy,  because  he  forgave  sin. 
But  the  abuse  of  a  word  by  the  enemies  of  Jesus  is 
surely  no  authority. 

4.  To  prevent  mistake  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  define  the  nature  of  this  crime  with  the  utmost 
correctness  and  precision.  (1.)  Now  as  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  called  blasphemy  against  God,  or 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  though  the  crime  may  be  conceived  and 
planned  in  the  mind,  yet  it  cannot  be  completed  till 
it  be  uttered  in  words ;  for  speech  is  essential  to  it, 
as  the  word  blasphemy  strictly  and  properly  signifies 
hurtful  speech.  (2.)  There  was,  however,  a  part  of 
the  crime  of  the  Pharisees  which  was  committed  in 
their  minds.  It  consisted  in  the  malignant  desire 
and  intention  of  using  words  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing on  the  minds  of  others  feelings  of  contempt  or 
aversion,  and  disbelief,  in  relation  to  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  Still  the  crime  was  not  completed  till  it  was 
committed  in  words. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  the  crime  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  could  possibly  arise  from 
ignorance  and  error  of  judgment.  Now  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  people,  who  possessed  no  learning  nor 
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superior  knowledge,  were  not  accused  of  blasphemy ; 
for  they  never  ascribed  the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  the 
power  of  Satan.  On  the  contrary,  they  always  con- 
sidered them  as  proofs  of  Divine  power,  and  fre- 
quently as  striking  evidence  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  Indeed,  every  man  of  integrity  seems, 
without  hesitation,  to  have  attributed  them  to  their 
proper  source.  Such  was  the  character  of  Nico- 
demus.  When  he  obtained  an  interview  with  Jesus 
he  said  to  him,  '^  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God ;  for  no  man  could  do  the  miracles 
which  thou  dost  unless  God  were  with  him."  He  thus 
justly  concluded  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  un- 
doubted proofs  of  Divine  power.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  man  mentioned  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St 
John's  Gospel,*  whom  Jesus  had  cured  of  blindness, 
asserted  boldly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
the  person  who  had  opened  his  eyes  was  a  prophet. 
He  afterwards  said,  "  We  know  that  God  heareth  not 
sinners ;  but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and 
doth  His  will,  him  He  heareth.  If  this  man  were  not 
of  God,  he  could  do  nothing." 

Since,  then,  such  were  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
honest  unprejudiced  men  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
can  we  believe  that  the  learned  Pharisees  were  actu- 
ally convinced  that  they  were  performed  by  Beelze- 
bub ?  Prejudice,  we  acknowledge,  has  a  wonderful 
power  in  perverting  the  understanding  of  men  j  and 
in  leading  them  to  cherish  self-deceit ;  and  we  may 
safely  allow  that  prejudice  never  acted  with  greater 

♦  StJohnix.,  31,  33,33. 
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power  than  it  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  Phar 
risees.  Yet  we  surely  would  not  be  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  prejudice  could  take  away  altogether 
their  understanding,  and  render  them  incapable  of 
discerning  truths,  which  were  so  obvious  that  all  the 
people  saw  them.  Therefore,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  they  were  influenced  by  involuntary  error.  For 
we  are  sure  that,  if  they  did  not  assert  what  they 
knew  to  be  false,  they  affirmed  what  they  could  not 
know  to  be  true,  when  they  said,  "  He  casteth  out 
demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons." 

III.  We  come  now  to  a  very  important  question, 
Why  is  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  declared 
to  be  unpardonable  ? 

1.  It  was  not  a  crime  to  which  the  Pharisees  were 
led  by  unforeseen  accident,  by  sudden  surprise,  by 
laudable  or  even  excusable  feelings.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  deliberate,  it  was  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion, it  was  a  plan  cautiously  formed ;  for  it  was  the 
consequence  of  a  consultation  among  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees ;  and  it  formed  the  ground  of  a  conspiracy 
against  Jesus. 

2.  It  shewed,  in  this  particular  case,  a  total  dis- 
regard of  truth.  It  indicated  a  high  degree  of  de- 
pravity, a  complete  want  of  principle,  no  fear  of  God, 
and  a  contempt  for  supernatural  evidence,  though  of 
the  strongest  kind.  In  fine,  it  proved  that  their 
minds  were  closed  against  conviction ;  and  that  no 
proof,  however  powerful,  nor  means  of  improvement, 
however  perfect,  would  be  effectual. 

3.  But  the  strongest  reason  which  can  be  given  for 
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declaring  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
unpardonable,  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  crime  for  which 
there  is  no  repentance.  But  is  there  any  crime  for 
which  there  is  no  repentance  ?  Is  not  God  all  good- 
ness and  long-suffering,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  ?  And 
is  not  Jesus  Christ  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  them.*  All  these  are  undoubted  truths, 
and  blessed  be  God  that  they  are  plainly  exhibited  in 
revelation.  But  there  are  other  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture resting  on  the  same  Divine  authority,  which, 
though  different  from  these,  must  be  reconcilable 
with  them.  The  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  said, 
"  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sin.^'f  If  it  be  said  that  repentance  is  not  here 
excluded,  we  answer  that  the  same  apostle  has  in  the 
same  Epistle  declared  that  ^^  it  is  impossible  for  those 
who  have  reached  a  certain  depth  of  depravity,  to  be 
renewed  again  unto  repentance.'']; 

There  are  cases,  then,  in  which  repentance  becomes 
impossible.  For  repentance  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  some  good  principles ;  it  presupposes  a  dispo- 
sition to  discover  truth,  to  examine  evidence,  to  see 
our  faults,  and  to  be  ready  to  acknowledge  them,  to 
feel  shame,  regret,  and  remorse  for  offending  God. 
But  there  is  nothing  that  we  know  which  could  pro- 
duce repentance  in  men  who  have,  for  a  long  life, 
wilfully,   stubbornly,    and   habitually  rejected  the 

*  Heb.  vii.,  25,  t  Heb.  x.,  26.  t  Heb.  vi.,  6. 
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most  powerful  means  of  conviction.  Repentance  sup- 
poses  a  sense  of  guilt  capable  of  being  roused  on  ac- 
count of  faults  which  we  have  discovered.  But  this 
cannot  be  when  the  understanding  is  perverted,  and 
the  conscience  seared,  and  when  the  evil  passions 
have  expelled  the  pious  and  benevolent  affections. 
It  is  true  that  the  dread  of  future  misery  may  still 
remain ;  but  when  the  mind  is  reduced  to  so  deplor- 
able a  state,  the  fear  of  future  misery  plunges  men 
into  despair.  Now,  where  there  is  no  repentance,  we 
are  not  taught  to  expect  pardon.  Hence  we  may 
see  why  blasphemy  is  unpardonable. 

The  revelation  of  this  fact  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  goodness  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  was,  in  par- 
ticular, much  goodness  in  making  words  essential  to 
guilt.  For  though  words  are  merely  the  last  part, — 
the  completion  of  the  crime, — there  are  many  who 
might  commit  this  sin  in  their  minds  who  would  not 
dare  to  express  it  in  words.  The  reason  why  words 
are  essential  to  guilt  is,  that  they  form  a  great  ag- 
gravation ;  for  words  are  employed  to  influence  others, 
and  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  and  misery  of  the 
blasphemer. 

Hence,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  all  that 
is  said  by  our  Saviour  respecting  blasphemy,  its  cri- 
minality, its  terrible  effects  and  consequences,  pre- 
sent the  most  striking  display  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  overruling  justice  of  God,  sufficient  to  warn 
the  innocent  to  keep  at  the  most  cautious  distance 
from  guilt  and  danger,  and  never  to  forget  that  by 
unrestrained  indulgence,  vice  may  become  inveterate 
and  incurable. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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WARNINGS  AGAINST  COVETOUSNESS. 
St  Luke  xii.,  13-34. 


Contents  : — Our  Saviour's  discourses  extemporaiy,  yet  systematic. — 
Preserved  by  human  memories  ;  but  those  memories  were  perfect. 
— Application  to  Jesus  for  his  interference. — Covetousness  foolish ; 
for  wealth  does  not  lengthen  life. — Exemplified  in  the  rich  fool. — 
Dissuasive  from  anxiety  :  1.  Life  a  higher  gift  than  food ;  2.  God 
feedeth  the  inferior  animals ;  3.  Anxiety  cannot  prolong  life ; 
4.  God  nourishes  and  adorns  the  lilies. — ^Duty  of  seeking  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  the  righteousness  required. 

Every  attentive  reader  of  the  Gospels  will  observe 
that  our  Saviour's  discourses  never  have  any  appear- 
ance of  preparation,  if  we  except  his  Sermons  on  the 
Mount  and  on  the  Plain.  The  subject  on  which  he 
spoke  was  usually  suggested  by  some  incidental  oc- 
currence, such  as  a  question  proposed  to  him  by  a 
bystander.  Hence  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
give  his  sentiments  on  difficult  subjects  without  a 
moment's  deliberation,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  13th 
verse.  Yet  he  treated  every  subject  with  consum- 
mate wisdom,  introduced  every  topic  with  wonderful 
propriety,  and  omitted  nothing  that  was  necessary  to 
form  and  complete  a  perfect  system  of  religion.  Had 
a  mere  human  instructor  attempted  to  communicate 
a  system  by  beginning  with  particular  instead  of 
general  views,  his  discourses  would  have  been  confused 
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and  contradictory ;  for  human  memory  could  not  liave 
remembered  all  the  particular  things  which  Jesus  said 
on  different  occasions,  and  have  made  them  exactly 
agree  with  one  another,  and  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples with  which  they  were  closely  connected.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  speeches  of 
no  human  being  whatever,  when  delivered  at  different 
times,  and  adapted  to  different  circumstances,  will 
be  found  uniformly  to  agree,  especially  if  a  consider- 
able time  has  intervened.  This  arises,  not  merely 
from  a  failure  of  memory,  but  from  a  change  of  opi- 
nions, to  which  the  most  enlightened  are  subject  in 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  But  our  Saviour's  opi- 
nions on  every  subject,  being  always  perfect,  did  not 
admit  of  change,  and,  being  accompanied  with  a  me- 
mory that  forgot  nothing,  are  never  inconsistent. 

There  is  a  fact,  indeed,  apparently  not  recon- 
cilable with  perfect  accuracy.  Our  Saviour  did  not 
commit  his  discourses  to  writing,  but  left  it  to  his 
apostles  to  communicate  them  to  the  world,  and,  con- 
sequently, all  his  discourses  were  entrusted  to  mere 
human  memories.  This  fact,  however,  makes  their 
uniform  agreement  the  more  remarkable ;  for,  were 
the  speeches  of  any  individual  preserved  for  many 
years  solely  by  the  memories  of  three  or  four  ear- 
witnesses,  though  their  power  of  retention  were  of 
the  most  tenacious  kind,  and  their  recollection 
prompt  and  precise  in  the  highest  degree,  there  would 
not  be  the  same  harmony  as  we  find  in  the  four 
Gospels. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  easy  than  to  remove 
this  apparent  difficulty ;  for  the  perfect  discourses  of 
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our  Saviour  were  preserved  by  perfect  memories. 
He  promised  to  his  apostles  that  their  memories 
would  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  re- 
member, with  unfailing  accuracy,  everything  that  he 
had  said.  "  The  Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.^^*  We  are 
assured,  then,  that  we  possess  in  the  four  Gospels  a 
perfect  record  of  what  our  Saviour  said  and  taught. 
We  may  add,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  our  Saviour's 
style  and  manner  which  raises  them  above  the  writ^ 
ings  even  of  the  apostles.  This  is  a  truth  which  may 
be  discerned  by  every  thinking  reader. 

From  the  high  opinion  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  Jesus,  which  evidently  prevailed  among  the  people, 
we  might  expect  that  applications  would  be  occasion- 
ally made  for  his  interference  and  decision.  On  the 
present  occasion  an  individual  in  the  crowd  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  Master  (or  Babbi)  speak  to  my 
brother,  that  he  may  divide  the  inheritance  with  me." 
Whether  the  claims  of  this  man  were  just  or  unjust 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  because  our  Saviour 
declined  to  enter  on  the  subject.  But  we  learn  from 
the  answer  of  Jesus,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  act  as 
a  judge  or  arbiter ;  for  he  replied,  "  Man,  who  made 
me  your  judge  or  arbiter  ?"  But  while  he  refused  to 
act  in  a  magisterial  or  judicial  capacity,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  warning  his  audience  against  covetous- 
ness,  which  probably  was  the  feeling  which  influenced 
the  individual  who  had  applied  to  him. 

*  St  John  xiv.,  26. 
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Coyetousness  consists  in  the  excessive  love  of 
wealth.  It  sometimes  appears  as  a  primary  pas- 
sion ;  as  in  the  miser,  who  pursues  wealth  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  accumulation,  though 
probably  with  a  distant  view  of  applying  it  to  some 
important  purpose.  Covetousness  is  sometimes  a 
secotidary  passion,  and  is  subservient  to  ambition,  or 
to  vanity,  or  to  love  of  pleasure.  Thus  men  some- 
times pursue  riches  as  means  of  raising  themselves 
to  power  and  distinction,  and  sometimes  to  gratify 
their  vanity,  or  their  desire  of  pleasure.  Now  if  this 
love  of  gain  lead  to  dishonest  practices,  or  if  it  harden 
the  heart  against  acts  of  kindness  and  humanity, 
it  must  be  criminal  in  itself,  and  pernicious  in  its 
effects. 

In  exhorting  his  hearers  against  covetousness,  onr 
Saviour  used  an  argument,  the  truth  of  which  we 
may  ascertain  from  our  own  observation.  "  A  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
hepossesseth,''  or  as  it  may  be  more  clearly  rendered, 
"  Whatever  affluence  a  man  may  have,  his  life  de- 
pendeth  not  on  his  possessions/'  The  meaning  is, 
*^  a  man's  life  is  not  lengthened  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth."  For  death  often  puts  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
best  concerted  schemes.  Now  all  the  plans  we  can 
form  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  must  he  confined 
to  onr  uncertain  residence  in  this  world.  He  that  is 
wise,  then,  will  form  such  an  extended  plan  as  wiU  not 
be  interrupted  even  by  death.  He  will  consider  what 
are  the  possessions  which  he  will  not  be  deprived  of 
at  the  hour  of  dissolution,  which  he  can  carry  with 
him  into  the  world  of  spirits.     These  he  will  find  to 
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be  knowledge  and  righteousness.  The  acquisition  of 
these  ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  primary  plans ; 
everything  else  ought  to  be  secondary,  such  as  the 
attainment  of  wealth. 

Verse  16.  Our  Saviour  gave  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  argument  which  he  employed  in  order 
to  shew  that  life  is  not  prolonged  according  to  the 
wealth  which  a  man  possesses.  A  rich  man  had 
lands,  which  produced  plentiful  crops.  The  hope  of 
increasing  his  riches  urged  him  to  plan  extensive  al- 
terations, while  he  looked  forward  to  many  years  of 
health,  abundance,  and  happiness.  Unfortunately  he 
forgot, ,  amidst  his  cares  and  imaginary  prospects, 
that  his  life,  on  which  his  whole  plan  depended,  might 
speedily  be  taken  away.  For  God  said,  "  Thou  fool  I 
this  very  night  thy  soul  is  required  of  thee.  Whose, 
then,  shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided?" 
It  is  evidently  implied  in  the  parable,  that  wealth 
was  the  primary  pursuit  of  this  man,  to  which  he  had 
sacrificed  his  higher  duties.  Our  Saviour  then  adds, 
"  So  it  fareth  with  him  who  amasses  treasure  for 
himself,  but  is  not  rich  towards  God.''  To  be  rich 
towards  God  is  to  abound  in  that  wealth  which  God 
requires  us  to  pursue.  Fortunately  for  us  this  in- 
cludes those  valuable  principles  and  qualities  which 
Christianity  enjoins  as  qualifications  for  heaven. 

Verse  22.  Our  Saviour  then  employs  arguments 
to  dissuade  his  disciples  from  useless  anxiety  about 
wealth,  or  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  words  here  render- 
ed, "  Take  no  thought,"  mean,  be  not  anxious ;  that 
is,  do  not  yield  to  excessive  thought,  for  that  is  not 
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only  unnecessary,  but  useless  and  hurtful.  For  it 
may  be  assumed  as  an  undoubted  fact,  tbat  wben  we 
employ  more  tbougbt,  feeling,  and  time,  or  use  more 
exertion  about  anything  than  what  is  necessary  or 
useful,  we  take  away  a  certain  portion  of  thought, 
feeling,  time,  and  action  from  other  things  of  more 
importance.  Anxiety,  too,  it  may  be  added,  is  unfa^ 
Yourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  to 
health,  and  contentment,  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Our  Saviour  condescends  to  reason  with  us  by  refer- 
ring us  to  our  own  observation  and  experience. 

1.  Life  is  a  greater  gift  than  food  or  raiment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soul,  even  in  its  union 
with  the  body,  which  we  call  life,  is  a  more  valuable 
blessing  than  those  materials  which  are  employed  as 
food  and  raiment.  If  God,  then,  bestow  the  greater 
gift,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  he  will  withhold 
the  less  ?  And  especially  as  the  inferior  gift  is  the 
temporary  means  of  preserving  the  superior  gift. 

2.  A  second  argument  is :  God  feedeth  the  ravens. 
They  cannot  supply  food  for  themselves  j  for  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap,  nor  lay  up  stores,  yet  God  pro- 
vides what  is  necessary  for  their  sustenance.  Is  it 
possible,  then,  to  believe  that  His  wisdom  and  good- 
ness should  overlook  or  neglect  beings  of  a  much 
higher  rank,  who  can  sow  and  reap,  collect  and  pre- 
serve what  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance  ?  The 
difference  is,  that  the  higher  being  can  use  means 
which  are  denied  to  the  lower.  Yet  the  providence 
of  God  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  support  of  man  ;  for  though 
man  can  use  means^  yet  those  means  would  be  of  no 
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value  without  the  assistance  of  God,  who  makes  com 
to  grow  for  food.  When  we,  then,  endeavour  to  live  a 
good  life,  and  pray  for  the  blessing  of  Grod,  and  thus 
use  the  known  and  lawful  means,  we  do  all  that  is 
in  the  power  of  man — ^the  issue  depends  on  God. 
Therefore,  all  further  anxiety  is  foolish  and  useless 
and  hurtful. 

3.  Our  Saviour  furnishes  a  third  argument,  that 
none  of  us  can  prolong  our  life  by  anxiety ;  for,  in- 
stead of  "  adding  a  cubit  to  our  stature,"  the  original 
words  might  be  rendered,  '*  add  an  hour  to  our  life." 
Since,  then,  we  know  that  we  cannot  lengthen  our 
life  by  all  the  solicitude  we  can  employ,  why  should 
we  distress  ourselves  to  no  purpose  ? 

4.  A  fourth  argument  against  anxiety  is  borrowed 
from  the  care  which  God  takes  of  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  How  exquisitely  fine  their  texture  and  colour- 
ing !  How  much  do  they  surpass  every  invention 
and  production  of  art !  Since  God,  then,  is  pleased  to 
bestow  such  superlative  beauty  on  those  perishable 
objects,  which  to-day  display  themselves  to  oui*  admir- 
ing eye,  and  to-morrow  are  employed  as  fuel ;  can 
any  man  have  so  little  knowledge  and  reflection,  as 
to  suppose  that  God  will  neglect  to  clothe  those  who 
are  destined  for  immortality  ?  Accordingly,  in  every 
country  where  man  is  to  be  found,  the  materials  of 
clothing  are  supplied,  suited  to  each  particular 
climate  ;  in  cold  abodes,  the  skins  of  beasts ;  in  tem- 
perate regions,  the  wool  of  sheep ;  and  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe,  cotton  and  silk.  The  just  con- 
clusion is,  that  all  useless  anxiety  is  inconsistent  with 
reliance  on  the  providence  of  God,  while  we  employ 
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the  proper  means  of  endeayouring  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

Verse  31.  But  there  is  one  subject  about  which 
we  can  never  be  too  anxious.  It  is  to  seek  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Some  might  suppose  that  by  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  here,  is  meant  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  and  interest 
of  every  man  to  endeavour  to  reach  those  happy 
mansions.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  in  the 
Gospels,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  kingdom  of  heaven 
always  signify  that  kingdom  of  righteousness  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  established  on  earth.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  corresponding  passage  in  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,*  which  is  thus  expressed,  "  But  seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,^'  that  is, 
the  righteousness  required  by  him.  What  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  meant  by  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
God? 

To  seek,  implies  that  the  thing  sought  for  is  valu- 
able and  difficult  to  be  found,  and  consequently  that 
care,  prudence,  and  exertion  will  be  requisite  for  suc- 
cess ;  and  that  if  these  means  be  not  employed,  there 
is  a  probability  or  certainty  of  failure.  Now  we 
know  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  waited  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  expected  that  it  would  immediately 
appear  ;t  but  they  misunderstood  its  nature.  They 
however  believed  that  the  time  for  its  erection  was 
approaching,  or  already  come. 

While  searching  the  prophecies,  they  were  also 
blessed  with  means  of  understanding  them,  which  had 

*  St  Matt,  vi.,  33.  t  St  Luke  xix.,  11. 
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not  been  given  to  their  fathers.  Why,  then,  did  they 
not  consult  the  Great  Prophet  who  had  appeared 
among  them,  and  abide  by  his  instructions  ?  At  any 
rate,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  be  on  their  guard ; 
to  inquire  and  observe  with  anxious  care. 

They  were  not  only  to  search  for  the  marks  and 
proofs  of  the  arrival  of  the  reign  of  God,  but  according 
to  St  Matthew,  they  were  also  to  cultivate  the  right- 
eousness which  that  reign  required.  Had  they  united 
these  together,  all  the  Jews  would  have  become  Chris- 
tians. 

Our  Saviour  then  adds,  that  those  who  sought  the 
kingdom  of  God,  should  receive  also  everything  else 
necessary  for  this  life.  His  disciples,  he  kindly  assured 
them,  should  receive  the  kingdom.  As  they  were  his 
attendants  during  his  ministry,  and  were  designed  to 
propagate  the  gospel  after  his  ascension,  he  desired 
them  to  dispose  of  their  property  in  acts  of  charity, 
and  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven. 

These  injunctions  were  evidently  confined  to  his 
immediate  disciples,  whom  he  addresses  as  a  "  little 
flock,''  and  were  not  intended,  for  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  all  Christians  in  every  age.  Nor  do  they 
agree  with  other  injunctions  given  to  rich  men  in  the 
New  Testament.  For  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  rich  men 
are  charged  to  do  good ;  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  or 
rather  in  benevolent  actions  j  "  ready  to  distribute, 
willing  to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store  for  them- 
selves a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  thcv  mav  lav  hold  on  eternal  life."* 

*  1  Tim.  ir.,  17,  18,  19. 
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EXHORTATION  TO  PREPARE  FOR  THE  SECOND  COMING  OP 

CHRIST. 

St  Luke  zii.,  35-59. 


Contents  : — Exhortation  to  Tigilanoe  respecting  the  second  coming 
of  Christ. — Why  our  Saviour  never  urged  death  as  a  motive. — 
Because  a  revelation  prefers  revealed  motives. — Second  coming 
unexpected. — Question  of  Peter. — Reward  promised. — Punishment 
denounced. — Rules  of  strict  justice  to  be  followed,  according  to  the 
d^rees  of  guilt. — Much  required  where  much  is  given. — Prophecy 
of  the  reception  of  Christianity. — Christianity  accompanied  by  per- 
secution.—Persecution  elevates  the  character. — Different  conduct 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters. — Conclusion. 

In  these  words,  our  Saviour  enjoins  his  disciples  to 
prepare  for  his  second  coming.  The  imagery  which 
he  employs  is  borrowed  from  the  marriage-ceremonies, 
which  were  conducted  among  the  Jews  with  much  fes- 
tivity. It  was  customary  for  the  servants  of  the 
bridegroom  to  make  great  preparations  for  receiving 
their  master  when  he  retuLi  with  his  bride  to  hi! 
own  house.  They  are  represented  as  waiting  with 
the  utmost  vigilance,  having  their  long  mantles  tucked 
up  and  tightened  about  the  waist  with  a  girdle,  with 
lamps  burning  in  their  hands,  ready  to  issue  forth  to 
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meet  their  master  on  the  first  notice  of  his  approach, 
in  order  to  conduct  him  with  light  to  his  home.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  person 
for  whom  the  servants  are  represented  as  waiting  was 
a  bridegroom ;  for  this  is  not  said.  It  corresponds 
better  with  the  words,  and  is  equally  suitable  to  our 
Saviour's  purpose  to  suppose,  that  the  master  here 
mentioned  formed  one  of  the  company  invited  to  the 
wedding;  and  as  marriages  were  celebrated  in  the 
evening,  the  night  might  be  far  advanced  before  the 
company  retired  to  their  own  homes. 

Our  Saviour  adds :  "  Happy  those  servants,  whom 
their  Master,  at  his  return,  shall  find  so  watching : 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  will  gird  himself,  and 
having  placed  them  at  table,  will  attend  and  serve  them. 
And  whether  he  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  in  the 
third,  if  he  find  things  thus,  happy  are  those  servants. 
Ye  are  certain,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house  knew 
at  what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  watch, 
and  not  allow  him  to  break  into  his  house.  Be  ye 
then  always  prepared :  because  the  Son  of  man  will 
come  at  an  hour  when  ye  are  not  expecting  him."  The 
last  verse  quoted  shews  the  application  is  meant  to 
be  made  to  our  Saviour's  second  coming.  That  high 
honours  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  shall  be  found 
watching  that  event,  is  plainly  intimated  by  the  ex- 
pression, that  the  Master  will  place  his  vigilant  ser- 
vants at  table,  and  attend  them  personally.  This  is 
more  than  any  earthly  master  would  do.  It  shews, 
then,  that  the  rewards  which  Jesus  will  bestow,  shall 
infinitely  surpass  what  earthly  masters  would  be  dis- 
posed or  enabled  to  confer. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  our  Saviour  does  not  urge 
his  disciples  to  the  performance  of  duty,  or  the  ac- 
quirement of  piety  and  righteousness,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  certainty  of  death,  the  shortness  and 
fleeting  nature  of  time,  or  the  diseases  and  accidents 
to  which  man  is  liable.     He  evidently  intended  to 
leave  these  obvious  motives  to  produce  their  natural 
influence.     But  as  they  are  already  manifest  to  all 
men,  it  was  unnecessary,  in  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
to  introduce  them ;  for  he  came  not  to  tell  men  what 
they  knew  already.    Thus  our  Saviour  draws  the  line, 
with  true  wisdom,  between  the  truths  communicated 
by  revelation,  and  those  truths  which  we  may  learn 
from  the  exercise  of  our  own  understanding.     It  was 
essential  to  a  revelation,  that  it  should  be  confined  to 
truths  new,  important,  and  undiscoverable  by  man. 
Hence,  we  might  justly  expect  that  the  motives  to 
duty  exhibited  by  Jesus,  would  be  drawn  from  the 
invisible  world,  and  from  future  events  known  only 
to  the  Divine  Mind.    When,  then,  a  new  and  superior 
world  is  opened  to  our  view,  we  may  also  conclude, 
that  the  motives  suggested  by  it  being  purer  and 
more  elevated  than  our  present  state  can  supply,  will 
necessarily  tend  to  purify  and  exalt  the  character  of 
man.     Hence,  evidently,  the  reason  why  Jesus  never 
holds  up  death  as  a  motive  to  vigilance,  but  urges, 
instead  of  it,  the  certainty  and  suddenness  of  his 
second  coming.    Besides,  death  considered  in  itself  as 
a  mere  transition,  is  no  motive ;  it  is  the  fear  or  the 
certainty  of  the  state  that  may  succeed  it,  that  is 
calculated  to  influence  the  present  actions  of  man. 
Verse  41.  Pct^r  inquired  whether  the  comparison 
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which  Jesus  had  made  between  servants  watching  the 
return  of  their  master  from  a  marriage,  and  his  ser- 
vants watching  his  second  coming,  was  solely  ad- 
dressed to  his  apostles,  or  was  meant  to  apply  to  the 
other  persons  present.     Jesus,  however,  does  not  ex- 
plicitly answer  the  question,  probably  intending  to 
leave  them  to  their  own  reflections ;  but  adds  another 
comparison.     For  the  Lord  said,  "  Who  now  is  the 
discreet  and  faithful  steward,  whom  the  master  will 
set  over  his  household  to  dispense  regularly  the  allow- 
ance of  com.     Happy  that  servant,  if  his  master,  at 
his  arrival,  shall  find  him  so  employed.     I  tell  you 
truly  he  will  intrust  him  with  the  management  of  his 
whole  estate''  (for  so  the  passage  may  be  rendered). 
Our  Saviour  here  alludes  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
those  important  duties  connected  with  the  higher 
offices  in  his  service ;  and,  accordingly,  he  promises 
that  the  reward  shall  correspond  with  the  fidelity. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  servant,  who  is  evi- 
dently the  steward,  say  within  himself,  "  My  master 
delayeth  his  return,  and  shall  beat  the  men-servants 
and  the  maids,  and  shall  feast,  and  carouse,  and  be 
drunken ;  the  master  of  that  servant  will  come  on  a 
day  when  he  is  not  expecting  him,  and  at  an  hour  he 
is  not  apprised  of,  and  having  discarded  him,  will 
assign  him  his  portion  with  the  faithless."      The 
analogy  is  still  preserved  between  the  master  and  the 
conduct  of  the  steward  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  office-bearers  on  the  other.     For  as 
the  unfaithful  steward  who  neglected  his  duty  and 
abused  his  trust,  was  not  cut  asunder^  as  our  translation 
renders  it,  but  discarded^  and  consequently  treated 
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as  belonging  to  the  society  of  the  infamous ;  so  the 
unfaithful  stewards  of  Jesus,  to  whom  offices  of  high 
confidence  are  committed,  will  be  rejected,  and  so  shall 
have  their  portion  with  the  wicked  in  another  world. 
Verse  47.  Our  Saviour  next  shewed  that  his  con- 
duct to  his  servants  would  be  adapted  to  the  strictest 
principles  of  justice  :  "  And  that  servant  who  knew 
his  master's  will,  yet  did  not  make  himself  ready, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  whereas  he  who 
knew  it  not,  but  did  things  deserving  chastisement, 
shall  receive  few  stripes."  Thus  we  see,  that  though 
it  is  from  revelation  alone  that  we  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory assurance  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  these  will  be  awarded  according 
to  those  principles  of  justice  which  God  hath  esta- 
blished in  the  human  mind.  For  we  are  all  sensible, 
from  our  natural  feelings,  that  there  are  degrees  of 
criminality,  and  that  there  is  a  difierence  in  guilt 
between  the  negligent  who  know  their  duty,  and  the 
negligent  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  The  former  will  be 
severely  punished,  the  latter  more  mildly.  Yet  igno- 
rance will  not  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  because  it  pro- 
ceeds generally  from  our  own  fault.  For  even  the 
most  ignorant  are  blameable  for  not  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  they 
enjoy.  Even  heathens  will  be  liable  to  punishment 
if  they  do  not  follow  the  law  of  conscience ;  for,  says 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  "  The  Gentiles,  though 
they  have  not  the  law  (namely,  the  Moral  Law  or  Ten 
Commandments),  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  that  law ;"  that  is,  guided  by  the  influence  of  .their 
natural  principles,  they  practise  the  injunctions  of 
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the  Moral  Law.  **  These,  though  they  have  not  the 
(moral)  law,  are  a  (moral)  law  to  themselves.  For 
they  shew  the  work  (that  is,  the  effect  or  obligation) 
of  the  law  written  on  their  hearts,  by  the  testimony 
which  their  conscience  gives  while  they  make  their 
mutual  accusations  and  defences  (according  to  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  passage.)* 

Our  Saviour  then  adds  an  important  maxim,  to 
which  he  often  refers,  "  Much  will  be  required  of 
every  one  to  whom  much  is  given ;  and  the  more  a 
man  is  intrusted  with,  the  more  will  be  exacted  from 
him."  This  is  the  rule,  evidently,  of  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure respecting  man,  and  it  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  correct  notions  of  equity.  It  is  so  often  mentioned 
by  our  Saviour,  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  it 
was  intended  to  be  fixed  in  our  minds,  and  to  be  often 
called  to  remembrance.  The  effect  which  it  ought  to 
produce,  is  to  lead  every  man  to  consider  all  his  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  of  improvement, — his 
health,  his  riches,  his  time,  his  access  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  duty,  and  then  to  induce  each  to  make 
the  best  use  of  these  blessings.  Yet  how  common  is 
it  for  unthinking  man  to  plume  himself  on  account 
of  superior  advantages,  never  reflecting  that  his  re- 
sponsibility increases  in  exact  proportion  to  his  supe- 
riority in  abilities,  knowledge,  riches,  or  influence. 

Verse  49.  "  I  came  to  throw  fire  upon  the  earth ; 
and  what  would  I  but  that  it  were  kindled."  Here 
our  Saviour  adopts  an  impressive  mode  of  speech, 
which  is  not  unusual  in  most  languages.     It  consists 

*  Rom.  ii.,  14,  15. 
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in  speaking  of  a  foreseen  consequence  as  if  it  were 
the  original  purpose.  Jesus  certainly  came  not  with 
the  sole  intention  of  throwing  fire  on  the  earth,  that 
is,  of  kindling  the  violent  passions  of  men,  and  send- 
ing them  forth  to  scorch  and  destroy ;  but  he  knew, 
and  he  here  declares,  that  his  coming  would  be  the 
occasion  of  producing  animosities  and  divisions,  and 
of  inflaming  the  fiery  passions. 

Verse  50.  ''  I  have  an  immersion  to  undergo,  and 
how  am  I  pained  till  it  be  accomplished."  The  origi- 
nal word,  rendered  here  "  immersion,"  and,  in  the 
common  translation,  "  baptism,"  is  metaphorical,  and 
denotes  the  state  of  being  sunk  or  immersed  in  grief 
or  affliction,  and  consequently  refers  to  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Jesus. 

Verse  51.  "  Do  ye  imagine  that  I  am  come  to  give 
peace  to  the  earth  ?  I  tell  you,  No,  but  division." 
This  shews  a  complete  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  future  history.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
prophecy.  While  Jesus  came  to  communicate  a 
heavenly  religion,  breathing  peace  and  goodwill  to 
mankind,  he  foresaw  that  all  the  angry  passions  of 
the  wicked  would  be  raised  against  it ;  that  its  faith- 
ful adherents  would  be  subjected  to  persecution  in  its 
worst  forms ;  and  that  even  among  its  honest  friends 
there  would  be  divisions  and  contentions.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  this  could  not  be  prevented, 
unless  the  free  agency  of  man  were  taken  away,  or 
his  entire  nature  changed.  Yet  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  Christianity  has  raised  and  improved  the  proba- 
tionary state  of  good  men,  even  by  the  animosities, 
and  wars,  and  persecutions,  which  have  accompanied 
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its  progress.  For  it  has  excited  their  intellectual  ex- 
ertions; it  has  called  into  exercise  the  noblest  virtues — 
piety,  fortitude,  resignation,  and  benevolence.  It  has 
therefore  exalted  and  purified  the  character  of  good 
men  to  a  degree  that  the  world  never  witnessed  be- 
fore. It  is  also  evident  that  when  all  opposition 
ceases,  Christians  often  sink  into  a  state  of  lethargy 
and  lukewarmness.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  as- 
tonished at  the  prophecy  of  Jesus,  and  its  exact  ful- 
filment. 

Verse  64.  In  the  fifty-fourth  and  three  following 
verses,  our  Saviour  displays  his  knowledge  of  a  strange 
peculiarity  in  the  character  of  men.  Respecting  the 
things  of  this  world  they  are  accustomed  to  exercise 
their  understanding,  and  to  make  sagacious  and  use- 
ful observations.  Even  in  relation  to  the  weather, 
from  particular  signs,  they  can  draw  certain  conclu- 
sions ;  but  in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  matters, 
which  are  much  more  important,  they  betray  a  sin- 
gular indiffbrence  or  apparent  incapacity. 

This  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  our 
Saviour  ascribes  to  hypocrisy.  For  they  did  not  ex- 
amine the  prophecies  with  honest  minds ;  nor  did  they 
judge  with  integrity  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  nor  of 
his  doctrines  and  actions. 

Verse  58.  Under  the  figure  of  a  debtor  apprehended 
by  his  creditor,  and  liable  to  certain  penalties,  our 
Saviour  recommends  us  to  seek  reconciliation  witli 
God,  in  order  to  escape  those  punishments  which  he 
hath  denounced  on  all  the  workers  of  iniquity.  We 
are  to  seek  reconciliation  with  God  by  repentance,  by 
confession,  by  faith,  by  resolutions  of  amendment,  by 
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sincere,  and  ardent,  and  vigilant  exertions  and  sup- 
plication, praying  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
his  gracious  aid  to  enlighten  what  is  dark,  to 
strengthen  what  is  weak,  and  to  supply  what  is  want- 
ing. 


LECTURE  LII. 


GREAT  CALAMITIES  NOT  ALWAYS  PROOFS  OF  GUILT. 


St  Luke  xiii.  1-9. 


Contents  : — Prejudice  respecting  violent  deaths — Not  always  to  be 
deemed  judgments  of  God. — Jesus  declared  unless  his  hearers  re- 
pented, they  should  also  perish. — In  allusion  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  parable  of  the  fig-tree. — Happy  illustration  of  the 
Jews,  who  misimproved  their  advantages,  and  rejected  the  Son  of 
God — Yet  a  respite  of  forty  years  granted — While  divine  know- 
ledge and  miracles  continued,  they  become  incorrigible — There- 
fore goodness  as  well  as  justice  condemned  them. — The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  terrible — ^A  warning  to  Christians. 

Though  the  Gospel  by  St  Luke  contains  many  im- 
portant additions  to  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  mi- 
nistry, yet,  as  was  formerly  observed,  it  does  not  pay 
so  much  regard  as  the  other  Gospels  to  the  order  of 
time,  or  the  circumstance  of  place.  ,Thus  we  are 
not  informed  at  what  time,  or  at  what  place,  the  ob- 
servations contained  in  this  chapter  were  made, 
though  we  may  consider  ourselves  entitled,  from  the 
twenty-second  verse,  to  conclude  that  they  did  not 
take  place  at  Jerusalem. 

On  some  particular  occasion  Jesus  was  told  that 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  had  put  to 
death  some  Galileans,  while  they  were  employed  in 
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offering  sacrifice.  But  as  this  transactiou  has  not 
been  recorded  in  history,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  as  well  as  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  it  was  attended.  The  omission 
is  however  of  no  consequence ;  for  the  fact  is  merely 
alluded  to,  because  our  Saviour,  as  on  similar  occa- 
sions, meant  to  apply  it  solely  to  useful  instruction. 
It  was  probably  intended  as  a  complaint  against 
Pontius  Pilate  for  injustice  and  cruelty,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  Jesus  would  give  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion. But  he  never  sat  in  judgment  on  persons  in 
authority,  nor  interfered  in  matters  which  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice.  When  re- 
quested to  decide  in  a  case  of  property,  he  replied, 
"  Who  made  me  a  judge  or  an  arbiter  ?"  Of  course, 
we  may  conclude  he  did  not  approve  of  the  opinion 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
conduct  of  persons  in  authority. 

Jesus  took  the  opportunity  of  correcting  a  preju- 
dice which  has  prevailed  in  every  age  and  nation. 
When  extraordinary  calamities  befall  individuals,  such 
as  great  losses,  sudden  or  violent  deaths,  it  has  been 
common  to  consider  such  misfortunes  as  proofs  of  great 
criminality,  and  therefore  judgments  from  Heaven. 
Our  Saviour  condemned  this  opinion :  "  Think  ye 
that  those  Galileans  were  the  greatest  sinners  in  all 
Galilee,  because  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell 
you,  nay;  but  unless  ye  repent  (or  reform),  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish."  He  then  mentions  a  case  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  of  persons  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall 
of  a  building  :  "  Or  those  eighteen  on  whom  the 
tower  of  Siloam  fell  and  slew ;  think  ye  that  they 
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were  the  greatest  profligates  in  all  Jerusalem  ?  I 
tell  you,  nay ;  but  unless  ye  reform  ye  shall  likewise 
perish." 

Now,  as  it  was  an  untimely  or  violent  death  of 
which  our  Saviour  had  been  speaking,  must  we  not  con- 
clude, when  he  said,  unless  they  repented  they  should 
perish  in  like  manner,  that  he  meant  to  warn  them 
that  without  reformation  they  should  be  subjected  to 
a  similar  untimely  fate  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  is  not  reformation  inculcated 
in  Scripture  as  necessary  to  preserve  us  from  future 
misery,  rather  than  from  sudden  death  ?  It  is  true. 
But  in  the  case  to  which  our  Saviour  refers — the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem — ^that  reformation  which  con- 
ducted to  Christianity  was  to  be  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing those  who  became  converts  from  being  involved  in 
the  perils  of  that  terrible  event.  For  while  the  un- 
converted, irreclaimable  Jews,  were  to  undergo  the 
most  shocking  sufferings,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
them  to  be  exposed  to  a  violent  death,  the  Christians, 
warned  by  the  prophecy  and  exhortation  of  their 
divine  Master,  were  enabled  to  make  a  timely  escape. 
Our  Saviour  therefore  recommended  reformation  to 
all,  while  he  denounced  fearful  punishment  against 
hardened  traugressors. 

Verse  8.  "  He  also  spake  this  parable.  A  man 
had  a  fig-tree  planted  in  his  vineyard,  and  came  seek- 
ing fruit  on  it,  but  found  none.  Then  he  said  to  the 
vine-dresser,  This  is  the  third  year  that  I  have  come 
seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree  without  finding  any. 
Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  He 
answered.  Sir,  let  it  alone  one  year  longer,  until  I  dig 
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about  it  and  dung  it ;  perhaps  it  will  bear  fruit.     If 
not,  thou  mayest  afterwards  cut  it  down." 

Our  Saviour^  on  all  occasions,  employed  the  hap- 
piest illustrations.  They  are  familiar,  simple,  and 
interesting,  and  shew  clearly  the  meaning  of  his  pre- 
cepts and  exhortations.  The  similitude  of  a  fig-tree 
planted  in  a  vineyard,  to  the  Jewish  nation,  settled 
in  the  fertile  region  of  Canaan,  is  fitly  chosen.  The 
Jews  were  placed  there  in  the  most  favourable  cir^ 
cumstances  for  improyement.  They  had  received  a 
law  from  Heaven,  prophets  had  been  often  commis- 
sioned to  direct  them,  and  when  they  rebelled,  to  re- 
call them  to  their  duty.  But  they  continued  a  head- 
strong and  intractable  people.  Even  till  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity — a  period  of  nine  hundred  years  from 
the  time  they  left  Egypt — they  often  forsook  the  wor- 
ship of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  fell  into 
polytheism  and  idolatry.  After  that  period  they 
passed  into  the  other  extreme;  for,  while  they  re- 
nounced these  national  crimes,  they  added  to  the  law 
of  Moses  a  multitude  of  trifling,  useless,  and  perni- 
cious observances,  which  they  called  the  traditions  of 
the  elders,  and  lost  all  fear  of  God,  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion and  moral  feelings.  God  therefore  decreed  that 
they  should  be  banished  from  the  laud  which  he  had 
entailed  on  their  nation,  though  only  while  they  con- 
tinued to  serve  and  obey  Him. 

Still,  however,  before  this  decree  was  carried  into 
execution.  He  gave  them  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  their  duty.  He  sent  His  well- 
beloved  Son  to  offer  them,  if  they  would  reform,  par- 
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don  for  their  guil^,  and  higher  privileges  and  bless- 
ings than  they  Hkd  ever  enjoyed.  But  they  stub- 
bornly and  madly  rejected  him,  decried  his  wonderful 
miracles,  disregarded  his  divine  instructions,  slan- 
dered his  benevolent  actions,  conspired  against  him 
and  put  him  to  an  infamous  death.  Even  then,  such 
was  the  astonishing  forbearance  of  God,  He  did  not 
immediately  inflict  the  punishment  they  deserved. 
He  granted  a  respite  of  forty  years,  that  all  the 
honest  and  candid,  all  who  would  listen  to  the  voice 
of  instruction,  might  be  saved ;  and  particularly  that 
the  rising  generation  might  not,  without  ample 
warning,  be  involved  in  the  fate  of  their  degenerate 
fathers.  During  this  long  period,  new  means  were 
employed  for  enlightening,  and  convincing,  and  re- 
forming them — means  more  numerous  and  more 
ample  than  those  exhibited  by  himself,  according  to 
the  promise  of  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles :  "  Greater 
things  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father."  For  immediately  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  not  only  the 
apostles,  but  prophets,  and  evangelists,  and  teachers 
appeared  in  great  numbers,  performing  miracles  in 
the  name  of  their  great  Master,  displaying  extraor- 
dinary knowledge,  which  human  genius  and  study 
could  never  have  acquired,  speaking  all  the  languages 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and,  what  was  the  most  re- 
markable of  all,  they  saw  the  apostles,  by  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands,  imparting  these  supernatural 
gifts  to  others. 

When  we  reflect  upon  these  things,  we  are  struck 
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with  amazement  that  there  should  have  remained  a 
single  incredulous,  stubborn,  or  prcffligate  Jew.  We 
should  naturally  have  expected  that  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  priests  and  people, 
would  have  been  filled  with  conviction,  and  would 
have  run  with  transport  to  acknowledge  their  great 
Messiah,  to  embrace  his  religion,  and  to  pour  out 
their  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  things  which  God 
had  done  for  them.  Yet,  strange  and  melancholy  is 
the  fact !  though  great  numbers  of  Jews  became 
Christians,  yet  it  is  evident  from  Josephus,  their  own 
historian,  that,  a  few  Christians  excepted,  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  remained  hardened  and  incor- 
rigible. No  arguments  could  convince  them ;  not 
even  the  manifold  display  of  divine  power  would 
satisfy  them.  They  would  not  examine,  they  would 
not  listen  ;  for  their  passions  had  blinded  their 
understanding ;  their  consciences  were  callous.  They 
were  unfit  to  die,  they  were  equally  unfit  to  live; 
for  they  were  become  sunk  in  guilt  and  reproba- 
tion. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  the  forbearance  of  the 
Almighty  had  ceased ;  for  mercy  as  well  as  justice 
required  that  that  generation  should  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  a  warning  to  other  nations, 
and  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  their  vices  to  their 
posterity.  Accordingly,  when  the  years  of  respite 
were  finished,  when  all  who  feared  God  and  regarded 
truth  and  duty  were  converted  to  faith  in  Jesus,  then 
Jerusalem  was  encompassed  with  an  army,  though  it 
soon  withdrew.     That  was  the  period  evidently  in- 
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tended  for  the  escape  of  the  Christians,  as  they  had 
been  warned  by  their  Master ;  for  Grod  does  not  de- 
stroy the  righteous  with  the  wicked.  Then  the 
Christians  in  Judea  j9ed  to  the  mountains,  as  we  are 
assured  by  ancient  historians,  and  entirely  escaped 
the  calamities  that  befell  their  countrymen.  Then 
Judea  was  overrun  by  the  Roman  armies,  Jerusalem 
was  besieged,  famine  and  pestilence  prevailed;  all 
the  evil  passions  of  the  wicked  inhabitants  were  let 
loose,  and  robbery  and  assassination  and  suicide 
raged  within  the  walls,  while  slaughter  assailed  them 
without.  The  city  was  taken,  burned,  and  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  those  who  survived  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  scattered  among  all  nations.  From  that 
day  almost  to  our  own  times,  this  remnant  have  been 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  treated  as  the  refuse  and 
dregs  of  mankind,  without  country,  without  protec- 
tion, their  lives  and  property  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  those  who  never  sympathized  with  the  sufferings 
of  a  Jew,  but  rather  exulted  in  every  act  of  cruelty 
that  could  be  devised  against  them. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  fraught  with  important 
lessons  to  ourselves.  We  have  been,  of  all  Christian 
nations,  the  most  highly  favoured.  We  have  been 
successful  in  knowledge,  and  prosperous  in  wealth ; 
we  have  continued  to  increase  in  power  till  our  sway 
extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  world.  We  have 
been  also  honoured  with  the  high  office  of  protector 
of  surrounding  nations.  We  have  Christianity  in  its 
purest  state,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
"  But  let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed 
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lest  he  faU."  If  we  be  ungrateful,  and  abuse  the 
blessings  we  enjoy,  if  we  become  infidels  or  profligate, 
or  even  lukewarm,  we  may  fear  that  as  God  is  no 
respecter  of  nations,  punishments  corresponding  to 
the  high  adyantages  we  pervert,  may  at  length  over- 
take and  overwhelm  us. 


LECTURE  LIU. 


AN  INFIRM  WOMAN  CURED  ON  THE  SABBATH. 


St  Luke  iciii.  10. 


Contents  : — State  of  the  infirm  woman — Change  produced  by  the 
power  of  Jesus — He  employed  no  apparent  means. — True  mi- 
racles distinguished  from  false. — Different  effects  produced  on  the 
woman  and  the  ruler. — Our  Saviour's  answer  to  the  ruler. — De 
signs  of  the  sabbath. — Institution  of  the  sabbath  wise  and  bene- 
ficial— Necessary,  not  only  for  the  Jews,  but  for  Christians — 
Therefore  inserted  in  the  moral  law. 

We  are  not  told  by  the  evangelist  at  what  place  the 
miracle  here  recorded  was  performed,  but  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  it  was  in  a  synagogue,  and  on  the 
sabbath.  It  is  mentioned,  in  another  passage,  that 
it  was  our  Saviour's  custom  to  attend  the  synagogue ; 
and  this  is,  at  least,  the  fourth  time,  in  this  Gospel, 
that  it  is  mentioned  that  he  taught  and  performed 
miracles  in  the  synagogue.  When,  then,  we  assemble 
here  on  the  Lord's  day,  we  are  profiting  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  directing  our  special 
attention  to  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  to  the  in- 
structions which  he  gave,  and  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought  on  those  occasions. 

I.  In  considering  the  miracle  here  recorded,  wc 
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have  first  to  attend  to  the  disease  itself,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently described. 

II.  To  the  change  produced  by  the  power  of  Jesus. 
III.  To  the  means  emplgyed. 
lY.  The  impression  produced. 
V.  Why  it  was  done  on  the  sabbath. 

I.  We  are  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  woman. 
She  was  diseased  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity.  Probably  by 
this  phrase  is  meant  that  the  disease  under  which 
she  laboured  was  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
an  evil  spirit ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Jews  ascribed  many  distempers  to  the 
power  of  demons  or  evil  spirits.  As  to  the  disorder 
here  mentioned,  it  consisted  in  weakness  of  the  spine 
to  such  a  degree  that  she  could  neither  stand  nor  sit 
erect;  her  head,  too,  was  so  bent  down,  that  she 
could  not  look  upward.  This  disorder  may  com- 
mence sometimes  at  an  earlier  period,  though  it  sel- 
dom attains  this  extreme  state  till  advanced  age.  But 
this  woman  had  laboured  eighteen  years  under  this 
deplorable  malady. 

Our  Saviour  very  often,  before  performing  a  miracle 
on  a  diseased  person,  waited  for  a  solicitation.  But, 
on  some  occasions,  such  as  this,  when  a  disease  so 
marked,  so  long-continued,  and  well  known,  so  obvi- 
ous to  every  spectator  at  first  glance,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  suflferer  so  helpless,  presented  itself,  our 
Saviour,  immediately  yielding  to  compassion,  selected 
it  for  cure. 

II.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  happy  change 
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which  was  produced  by  the  power  of  Jesus.  During 
the  long  period  of  eighteen  years  that  the  body  had 
been  bowed  down  in  this  painful  and  unnatural  atti- 
tude, the  form  and  state  of  the  parts  aifected  must 
have  been  so  altered  and  stiffened,  that  no  human 
power  nor  skill  could  have  ever  restored  them  to 
their  natural,  original,  or  healthy  state.  But  our 
Saviour  found  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  most 
eflTectual  change.  Yet,  to  new-model  the  diseased 
frame,  to  make  straight  what  was  crooked,  to  relax 
what  had  been  rigid  for  many  years,  required  a  power 
as  great  as  that  of  creation.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  the  words  pronounced :  "  Woman,  thou  art  de- 
livered from  thine  infirmity,"  than  immediately  she 
whose  frame  had  been  bent  down,  became  straight ; 
she  raised  herself  to  the  upright  position,  and  her 
eyes,  which  had  been  incapable  of  seeing  above  her, 
were  enabled  to  look  up  and  around  as  those  who 
have  no  such  disease. 

III.  As  to  the  means  employed  by  our  Saviour. 
He  used  no  resources  of  art,  no  remedies  whatever ;  he 
even  employed  no  means  to  astonish  or  surprise ;  he 
made  no  display  of  his  power.  He  said  nothing  of 
the  violence  or  inveteracy  of  the  disorder ;  nothing  to 
influence  the  imagination  either  of  the  woman  herself 
or  of  the  spectators.  Conscious  of  possessing  the 
power  of  curing  all  diseases,  he  exercised  it  by  merely 
declaring  the  simple  fact  that  her  disorder  was  re- 
moved ;  ^while  she  exhibited  the  most  undeniable 
proofs  of  complete  restoration,  by  standing  in  a  firm 
and  erect  position. 
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This,  like  all  the  other  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  is 
totally  different  from  false  miracles.  Now,  in  all 
miraculous  cures,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
clear  proof  of  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease ; 
that  it  had  been  observed  and  known  for  years,  and 
that  its  effects  or  symptoms  had  been  visible  to  every 
spectator,  and  not  invisible  or  imaginary. 

It  should  also  be  certain,  too,  that  it  was  incurable 
by  the  art  of  man.  All  these  requisites  are  found 
in  this  case.  Next,  it  should  be  fully  ascertained, 
not  only  by  friends,  but  by  enemies,  that  the  cure 
was  instantaneous  and  complete.  For,  if  it  be  gra- 
dual, it  may  be  produced  by  time,  and,  therefore,  no 
miracle  at  all.  It  must  also  be  complete.  It  must  not 
be  imperfect,  or  shew  only  a  slight  degree  of  improve- 
ment, but  the  disease  must  be  removed  entirely ;  and 
all  the  effects  which  it  produced  on  the  body,  such  as 
weakness,  emaciation,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  difficulty 
of  motion,  must  entirely  disappear.  The  cure  must 
also  be  permanent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  distemper 
must  never  return  again.  Now,  where  shall  we  find 
these  circumstances  combined,  except  in  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  person  who  has 
studied  the  character  of  these  miracles,  will  be  able, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  detect  all  false  and 
pretended  miracles. 

If  it  be  objected.  How  can  we  know  that  the  cures 
by  our  Saviour  were  complete  and  permanent  ?  We 
appeal  to  the  character  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
which  is  sufficient,  as  was  formerly  shewn,  to  deter- 
mine the  question.  We  appeal  also  to  the  evange- 
lists, who  have  concealed  no  objections ;  for  they  have 
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honestlT  told  us  that  the  miracles  of  Jesns,  at  least 
the  casting  ont  of  devils,  was  ascribed  by  his  enemies 
to  a  confederacT  with  Beelzebnb.  We  have  then  suf- 
ficient  evidence  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  real 
and  undeniable. 

IV.  We  have  next  to  observe  the  impression  pro- 
duced bv  this  miracle,  first,  on  the  woman,  and  then 
upon  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue. 

1 .  The  effect  on  the  woman  was  highly  pleasing. 
♦She  was  delighted  with  the  change  which  she  instantly 
experienced ;  and  her  heart  rose  in  gratitude  to  God, 
who  alone,  she  was  convinced,  could  have  effected  so 
wonderful  a  cure. 

2.  How  different  was  the  effect  of  this  miracle  on 
the  mind  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  I  Instead  of 
directing  his  attention  to  the  display  of  power,  such 
as  he  had  never  witnessed  before ;  instead  of  thinking 
of  the  goodness  which  had  voluntarily  removed  so  dis- 
tressing a  disease  from  a  person  so  helpless  ;  instead 
of  sympathizing  with  the  unexpected  and  rapturous 
happiness  of  the  woman,  he  thought  only  of  the  cap- 
tious objections  which  an  enemy  might  raise.  Full 
of  prejudices,  and  blinded  with  malignant  envy,  he 
pretended  to  take  offence,  because  Jesus  had  per- 
formed the  cure  on  the  sabbath.  He  said  to  the 
people,  for  he  did  not  presume  to  address  himself  to 
Jesus  :  "  There  are  six  days  for  working ;  come, 
therefore,  on  those  days  and  be  healed,  and  not  on 
the  sabbath."  What  a  strange  notion  must  this  man 
have  entertained  of  the  sabbath  ?     To  suppose  that 
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an  action  of  the  greatest  humanity  was  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  of  a  holy  day ! 

V.  We  have,  lastly,  to  inquire,  why  this  miracle 
was  done  on  the  sabbath  ?  Our  Saviour  graciously 
condescended  to  reason,  and  he  reasoned,  as  upon  all 
other  occasions,  in  the  clearest  and  most  conclusive 
manner.  His  mode  of  reasoning  is  always  best 
adapted  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Here 
it  was  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  all  other  Jews,  did  actions  every  sabbath, 
deliberately  and  intentionally,  which,  though  humane 
and  unavoidable,  were  not  more  so  than  the  relief 
which  he  had  just  conferred  upon  the  unfortunate 
woman.  "  Hypocrites,"  said  he,  "  who  is  there 
among  you,  that  doth  not  on  the  sabbath  loose  his 
ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to 
watering  ?  And  must  not  this  woman,  a  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  kept  bound  these  eighteen 
years,  be  released  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath- 
day  ?"  Thus  our  Saviour  argues  from  the  practice 
which  they  themselves  sanctioned,  which  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  action  he  had  done  was  still  more 
laudable,  because  an  act  of  greater  humanity. 

If  any  object,  that  by  cutting  ofiF  from  the  work- 
man one-seventh  of  his  time,  one-seventh  of  his  wages 
are  taken  away,  we  answer.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  relaxation  of  one  day  in  the  week  from  labour 
and  business  will  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
quantity  of  work  done  through  the  year.  For  every- 
body may  know,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
labour  performed,  or  the  business  accomplished,  de- 
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pends  not  merely  on  the  length  of  time  employed,  bnt 
much  also  is  due  to  the  state  of  the  body  and  mind, 
and  the  previous  habits  of  activity  and  exertion  ac- 
quired. Hence,  we  conclude,  that  the  proper  per- 
formance of  our  religious  duties  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
will  make  us  more  successful  in  our  worldly  duties 
on  other  days. 

To  a  probationary  being  like  man,  who,  besides 
procuring  the  present  necessaries  of  life,  is  bound  also 
to  make  preparation  for  a  future  state  of  employment 
and  happiness,  a  frequent  returning  dayof  relief  from 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary. For  if  man  is  intended  to  live  afterwards  in  a  , 
higher  state,  and  if  he  continue  there  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive being,  as  he  is  in  the  present  world,  there 
must  be  some  qualifications  of  a  higher  nature  re- 
quisite to  fit  him  for  his  new  and  elevated  sphere. 
It  will,  then,  be  allowed,  that  some  time  should  be 
devoted  to  this  important  purpose.  It  is  true,  the 
habits  of  piety  and  benevolence  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  necessary  for  the  society  of  heaven,  are  chiefly 
of  a  practical  nature.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  for 
practice,  knowledge  is  necessary  to  enlighten  our 
understanding,  to  enable  us  to  know  and  remember 
our  several  duties,  and  the  temptations  from  which 
we  are  in  the  greatest  danger.  Now  the  great  body 
of  mankind  would  not  have  a  sufficient  share  of  leisure 
which  they  could  command  and  make  their  own,  un- 
less a  peculiar  day  were  set  apart  by  Divine  autho- 
rity, and  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Why  clearer  and  more  positive  injunctions  respect- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  were  not  given 
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by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover.  It  was  easy  to  give  strict  injunctions  re- 
specting the  sabbath  to  the  Jews,  because  they  formed 
a  single  and  separate  nation,  and  had  power  within 
themselves  to  enforce  its  observance ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  similar  injunctions  to  Christians 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  or  till  the  reign  of 
Constantino  the  Great ;  for  before  that  time  Chris- 
tians did  not  possess  a  government  of  their  own,  and, 
therefore,  had  not  authority  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath.  But  the  insertion  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  in  the  Moral  Law  is  sufficient  to  shew 
the  intentions  of  the  Divine  Legislator,  that  when 
that  law  was  extended  by  our  Saviour  to  his  fol- 
lowers, this  commandment  was  not  to  be  forgotten, 
bat  to  be  transferred  at  the  same  time.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sabbath,  now  called  the  Lord's  Day,  has 
been  observed  from  the  earliest  ages  by  Christians. 


LECTURE  LIV. 


SIMILITUDE  OP  THE  MUSTARD-SEED  AND  OP  LEAVEN. 


St  Luke  xiii.,  18-35, 


CoNTBirrs  : — The  kingdom  of  God  compared  to  mustard-seed,  and  to 
leayen. — ^Progress  of  Christianity. — The  barbarians  came  to  be 
oonyerted. — ^The  dark  ages ;  followed  by  the  Reformation. — Pure 
Christianitj  cannot  be  propagated  by  fraud  or  force. — Figurative 
language  explained. — Prophecy  of  Jesus. — Meaning  of  the  words 
Jint  and  hut, — ^Answer  of  our  Saviour  to  certain  Pharisees. — 
Address  of  our  Saviour  to  Jerusalem. — ^Inferences. 

"  He  said,  moreover,  What  doth  the  kingdom  of 
God  resemble  ?  Whereunto  shall  I  compare  it  ?  It 
resembleth  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  which  a  man 
threw  into  his  garden;  and  it  grew  and  became  a 
great  tree,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  took  shelter  in 
its  branches." 

As  our  Saviour's  comparisons  are  usually  drawn 
from  natural  objects,  or  founded  on  facts^  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  when  the  land  of  Canaan  shall  be 
fiilly  explored,  the  species  of  mustard  here  pointedly 
referred  to  will  be  discovered.  This  comparison  im- 
plies that  the  Christian  religion  proceeded  from  a  small 
beginning,  shall  advance  gradually,  till  it  attain  full 
maturity,  when  it  will  afiFord  shelter  and  protection 
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to  all  who  are  wise  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges  and  invaluable  blessings. 

Verse  20.  '*  Again  he  said,  Whereunto  shall  I  com- 
pare the  kingdom  of  God  ?  It  resembleth  leaven 
which  a  woman  mingled  in  three  measures  of  meal 
until  the  whole  was  leavened." 

In  this  comparison,  we  are  presented  with  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  was 
to  be  spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  As 
leaven,  mixed  with  dough,  gradually  diflftises  itself 
through  the  whole  mass,  changing  and  improving  its 
nature,  so  was  Christianity  to  be  blended  with  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  altering,  invigorating,  and 
brightening  every  part.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  human  race  represented  by  three  measures 
rather  than  by  any  other  number  ?  For  this,  a  rea- 
son may  be  given.  When  Christianity  was  introduced, 
the  world  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  these  might,  very  properly,  be  re- 
presented by  three  measures.  But  it  may  be  object- 
ed that  as  the  comparison  evidently  includes  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  advanced  state  of  Christianity,  we  should 
have  expected  that  four  measures  would  have  been 
employed,  in  order  to  include  the  fourth  portion  of 
the  globe,  afterwards  discovered.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  Christianity  has  not  been  propagated  in 
the  fourth  quarter  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other 
three ;  for,  in  America,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
Christianity  has  been  diffused  among  the  original  in- 
habitants. It  has  been  chiefly  extended  there  by  re- 
moving those  who  were  already  Christians  from  the 
old  to  the  new  world. 
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The  first  comparison  here  employed — ^the  grain  of 
mustard-seed  which  becomes  a  tree — marks  the  mag- 
nitude which  the  Christian  religion  shall  reach  from 
a  small  beginning.  The  second — the  leaven  ferment- 
ing and  spreading  through  the  dough,  into  which  it 
is  infused — indicates  the  gradual,  but  rapid  and  uni- 
Torsal  diffusion  through  the  mass  of  mankind. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion, 
we  shall  find  that,  while  it  was  pure  it  was  rapidly 
propagated.  Thus,  during  the  apostolical  times, 
its  progress  seems  to  have  been  constant  and  unin- 
terrupted, and  to  have  extended  to  most  of  the  great 
cities.  In  three  hundred  years  it  became  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Afterwards 
immense  hosts  of  barbarians,  called  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, continued  to  hover  over  its  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers.  But  as  no  means  appear  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  Christians  to  civilize  and  convert  them, 
they  at  length  broke  through  the  boundaries  and 
scattered  themselves  over  the  empire  which  they 
conquered.  Thus  they  came  of  their  own  accord  to 
be  converted ;  for  all  of  them  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  after  con- 
quering the  Romans  in  war,  they  were  conquered 
themselves  by  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  the  only 
fact  of  the  kind  recorded  in  history  ;  for  in  all  other 
cases  the  conquerors  enforced  their  religion  on  the 
vanquished,  or  persecuted  or  oppressed  them.  Such 
was  uniformly  the  conduct  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Unfortunately,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  by  min- 
gling their  own  superstition  with  the  religion  which 
they  had  adopted,  soon  corrupted  it,  lost  their  ardour, 
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and  sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargy  and  indifference. 
Then  arose  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  usu- 
ally called  the  Dark  Ages,  which  continued  from  the 
seyenth  to  the  eleventh  century.  When  religion  be- 
gan to  revive,  persecution  arose,  which,  for  a  time, 
checked  its  progress,  and  threatened  to  chain  down 
mankind  to  ignorance  and  slavery.  But  though  per^ 
secution  may  influence  and  overpower  the  indolent  and 
cowardly,  it  only  rouses  the  energy  of  principle  and 
conviction.  Accordingly,  as  knowledge  and  learning, 
and  reflection  and  inquiry  advanced,  the  excellence 
of  pure  Christianity,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, began  to  be  displayed.  Men  saw,  and  felt,  and 
admired,  its  heavenly  beauty,  and  wondered  at  the 
strange  delusion  which  had  so  long  blinded  and  mis- 
led them.  With  one  accord  several  nations  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  superstition,  and  embraced,  with 
ardour  and  delight,  the  liberty  by  which  Christ  had 
made  them  free.  This  was  the  blessed  change  which 
took  place  in  our  own  country  at  the  Reformation, 
and  though,  since  that  period,  there  have  been  many 
checks  and  interruptions,  yet  the  Scriptures  have 
been  studied,  many  illustrious  characters  have  been 
formed,  and  true  knowledge  and  Christianity  have 
gone  on  hand  in  hand  together.  In  other  countries, 
where  persecution  tolerated  only  false  Christianity^ 
hjrpocrisy  arose  with  knowledge,  and  infidelity  was 
the  issue. 

We  may  here  properly  notice  an  important  though 
evident  truth,  that  genuine  Christianity  can  neither 
be  propagated  by  fraud  nor  force.  Yet,  while  Pro- 
testants are  careful  to  avoid  these  objectionable  modes, 
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difficulties  occur  which  are  not  easily  removed.  In 
those  minds  in  which  false  religion  has  long  prevailed, 
there  are  inveterate  prejudices  and  confirmed  habits, 
which  do  not  easily  yield  even  to  truth  itself.  These 
must  be  undermined,  and  some  of  the  simplest  and 
most  important  principles  of  true  religion  be  substi- 
tuted. The  progress  of  Mohammedism  was  accele- 
rated chiefly  by  the  simplicity  and  importance  of  its 
first  principle,  which  declared  the  unity  and  supre- 
macy of  the  Divine  Being.  We  see  also,  that  reli- 
gion was  communicated  to  the  Jews  in  its  simplest 
form, — its  doctrines  few,  and  expressed  in  plain  lan- 
guage, and  its  precepts  chiefly  contained  in  the  Ten 
Commandments.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
before  Christianity  can  be  successfully  taught,  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  God  ought  to  be  instilled.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  usual  practice  in  instructing  children.  It 
is  obvious,  that  before  clear  ideas  can  be  imparted 
respecting  the  credit  due  to  a  messenger,  we  must 
have  correct  knowledge  of  the  character  and  autho- 
rity of  him  who  conferred  the  commission.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  wise  mode  of  procedure  ;  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  wished  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  philosophers  of  Athens  for  re- 
ceiving the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  He 
first  declared,  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  Ruler  of  the  world,  the  Benefactor  of  mankind, 
whose  presence  is  not  confined  to  temples  reared  by 
man,  and  who  requires  not  the  services  of  his  crea- 
tures. After  communicating  these  important  truths 
respecting  God,  he  finished  his  address  by  adding, 
that  the  same  great  Being  would  judge  the  world  by 
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that  illustrious  Personage  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  dead.  He  thus  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds 
.of  the  philosophers  of  Athens  to  listen  to  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Verse  22.  "  And  he  journeyed  to  Jerusalem,  teach- 
ing, as  he  passed  through  cities  and  villages ;  and  one 
asked  him,  Master,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  V* 

It  happens  frequently  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  plain  passages  are  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length,  while  real  difficulties  are  entirely  overlooked. 
For  example,  most  readers  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  saved  here,  is  so  obvious, 
as  to  require  no  explanation  or  notice.  A  short  in- 
quiry may  therefore  be  useful.  The  word  saved 
occurs  in  the  four  Gospels  about  thirty-six  times; 
and  in  twenty  of  these  occasions,  it  denotes  deliver- 
ance from  disease,  from  drowning,  from  crucifixion,  or 
temporal  death.  *  The  word  is  employed  twelve  times 
by  our  Saviour,  to  signify  spiritual  deliverance,  and 
once  by  the  angel  who  announced  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  named  Jesus,  because  he  will  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.f  In  three  passages,  the  mean- 
ing is  doubtful,!  or,  at  least,  difficult.  One  of  these 
contains  the  case  now  to  be  considered. 

A  person,  of  whose  knowledge  and  character  and 
education  nothing  is  said,  is  represented  as  going  to 
our  Saviour,  and  without  preface  or  apology,  pro- 

♦  St  Matt.  Tui.,  25  ;  ix.,  21,  22  ;  xiv.,  30  ;  rxvii.,  40,  42,  49. 

t  St  Matt.  L,  21 ;  x.  22  ;  xvi.,  25 ;  xviii.,  11 ;  St  Mark  xvL,  16. 
St  Luke  viii.,  12  ;  ix.,  24,  56 ;  xvii.,  33  ;  St  John  iii.,  17  ;  v.,  34 ; 
X.,  9 ;  xii.,  47. 

X  St  Mark  x.,  26  ;  St  Luke  xiiL,  23  ;  xviiL,  26. 
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posing  the  question,  "  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?" 
As  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  during  our  Sa- 
viour's ministiy,  any  expectation  prevailed  of  a  spi- 
ritual Messiah  among  the  Jews — for  even  the  apostles 
looked  only  for  a  temporal  prince — ^we  could  not  con- 
clude from  this  unknown  stranger's  question,  that 
he  was  better  informed  than  others.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  importance ;  for  the  in- 
cident seems  to  have  been  mentioned  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  our  Saviour's  answer.  Now, 
we  know  well,  that  it  was  customary  with  him  to 
give  a  religious,  an  enlightening,  and  improving  turn 
to  subjects  of  conversation  which  had  been  broached 
by  others.  Thus,  in  reply  to  the  question,  '^  Is  it 
lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar  ?"  He  made  the  ad- 
mirable answer,  ^^  Bender  to  Csesar  the  things  which 
are  Csesar's ;"  with  the  important  addition,  ''  and  to 
God  the  things  which  are  God's."  We  need  not  then 
be  surprised,  that  our  Saviour  should  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  question,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
persons  present  to  the  most  profitable  view  of  the 
subject.  Accordingly  he  answered :  "  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will 
seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." 

Verse  25.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
following  verses,  the  Master  of  the  house  denotes  our 
Saviour,  and  that  admission  into  the  house  through 
the  strait  gate  or  wicket,  represents  admission  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  By  the  Master  of  the  house 
locking  the  door,  and  refusing  admittance  to  those 
without,  may  be  meant  withdrawing  from  the  irre- 
claimable Jews  the  offer  of  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  which  was  effectually  done  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

Verse  28.   Here,  also,  a  difficulty  occurs.     Our 
Sayiour  says,  that  those  Jews  whom  he  was  address- 
ing should  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  prophets,  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  while 
they  themselves  would  be  excluded.     He  adds,  that 
persons  should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  from 
the  north  and  the  south,  and  should  place  themselves 
at  table  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     These  are  un- 
doubtedly the  Gentiles,  who  were  afterwards  convert- 
ed to  Christianity.     Nothing  but  a  conjectural  in- 
terpretation, however,  can  be  offered  respecting  a 
prophecy  of  this  kind,  which  is  still  unaccomplished. 
It  may  be  plausibly  referred  to  the  first  resurrection, 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  when  it  is  said, 
that  those  who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection 
shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign 
with  him  a  thousand  years.     The  millennium,  how- 
ever, is  a  controverted  subject,  which  men  are  dis- 
posed to  explain  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  pro- 
bability.  Yet  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  if  a  prophecy 
admit  of  two  interpretations,  we  ought  to  adopt  the 
safer  interpretation.     Now  the  safer  mode  is  first  to 
assume  the  literal  as  the  most  natural  interpretation, 
and  if  at  the  time  fixed  by  prophecy  it  should  be  found 
erroneous,  it  will  not  then  be  too  late  to  recur  to  the 
metaphorical  meaning. 

Verse  30.  "  Behold  they  are  last  who  shall  be  first, 
and  they  are  first  who  shall  be  last.*'  By  the  fim 
are  probably  meant  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Uut  the 
Gentiles.     The  Jews  were  the  first  nation  admitted 
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to  the  light  of  Divine  truth  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation ;  yet  the  Gentiles,  who  were  last  in  point  of 
time,  shall  be  first  in  many  respects,  for  their  pri- 
vileges and  blessings  shall  be  of  a  superior  nature. 

Verse  31.  The  address  of  our  Saviour  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  verses,  is 
represented  by  St  Matthew,  as  made  at  Jerusalem 
three  days  before  his  crucifixion;  for  the  words  are  evi- 
dently the  same  as  those  which  are  given  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  Either,  then, 
our  Saviour  delivered  the  same  appeal  to  Jerusalem 
at  different  times,  or  else  St  Luke  has  in  this  case, 
as  on  some  other  occasions,  deviated  from  the  order 
of  time.  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  pretending  friend- 
ship, advised  Jesus  to  withdraw,  assuring  him  that 
Herod  had  formed  a  plot  against  his  life.  That  this 
was  a  false  assertion,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  ; 
for  we  are  informed  by  Luke,*  that  Herod  had  long 
been  anxious  to  meet  with  Jesus,  hoping  to  see  a 
miracle.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  he  did  see 
him  afterwards,  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion, exceedingly  provoked,  and  expressed  his  anger 
by  insult  and  mockery.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
Herod  sought  his  life.  Jesus  then  disregarded  the 
pretended  information  of  the  Pharisees,  desiring  them 
to  tell  that  crafty  prince,  that  for  two  days  he  would 
perform  miracles,  but  on  the  'third  his  course  would 
be  completed.  Now  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
third  day,  or  the  day  before  his  crucifixion,  that 
Pilate  sent  Jesus  to  Herod.     Our  Saviour  insinuates 

*  St  Luke  xxiii.,  8. 
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that  he  should  not  suffer  in  Herod^s  jurisdiction  in 
Galilee,  but  in  Jerusalem.  He  then  makes  a  beauti- 
ful and  affecting  address  to  Jerusalem,  and  concludes 
with  a  prophecy  that  that  proud  city  should  speedily 
be  turned  into  a  desert. — ^A  few  inferences  may  here 
be  drawn  : 

1.  From  the  answer  of  our  Saviour  to  the  question, 
"  Are  there  be  few  that  be  saved  ?"  we  may  learn 
that  our  duty  never  leads  us  to  pry  into  subjects 
which  are  unprofitable  and  beyond  our  sphere,  but 
to  confine  ourselves  to  precepts  which  are  enjoined. 

2.  From  the  exhortation  of  our  Saviour,  "  Strive  to 
enter  the  strait  gate,^^  we  learn  that  something  is 
to  be  done  by  ourselves.  The  obstructions  in  our 
way  are  indeed  great  and  numerous,  but  we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  overcome  them.  It  is 
true  that  Divine  assistance  is  promised  us,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  superseding  our  own  exertions. 
For  we  are  assured  that  assistance  will  not  be  given 
to  the  idle  and  careless.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
taught  that  our  own  exertions  are  the  appointed  means 
by  which,  if  we  faithfully  employ  them,  God  will  ao- 
complish  the  end.  For  it  is  he  alone  and  not  man, 
that  can  make  the  means  successful.  Thus  we  are 
taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."* 

3.  From  the  regret  which  our  Saviour  expressed 
on  account  of  his  rejection  by  the  Jews,  it  is  evident, 

*  Phaip.  ii.,  12. 
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that  no  means  were  to  be  employed  to  convince  and 
reform  them  except  the  instruction  communicated  by 
Jesus  and  his  disciples ;  which  was  proved  to  be  Divine 
by  the  miracles  performed.  If  God  had  pleased,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  could  have  employed  stronger 
means  of  conviction.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  such 
means  were  not  consistent  with  wisdom  which  God 
has  displayed  in  the  present  probationary  state  of 
man,  or  with  the  future  happiness  which  God  intends 
to  bestow.  To  us  God  has  given  the  most  ample 
means  of  knowledge  and  improvement ;  but  if  we 
despise  or  neglect  them,  we  are  not  taught  to  expect 
any  additional  Divine  interposition. 

4.  In  the  strong  expressions  of  regret  and  disap^ 
pointment  which  our  Saviour  uses  on  this  occasion, 
we  discover  the  purest  benevolence.  And  to  whom 
was  this  benevolent  speech  directed  ?  It  was  to  the 
in&tuated  and  unprincipled  and  hardened  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  who  had  obstinately  rejected  the  highest 
means  of  improvement,  the  most  gracious  offers  of 
salvation,  which  had  ever  been  presented  to  the 
world.  Let  us,  however,  not  forget  that  if  we  reject 
Christianity,  or  stubbornly  or  carelessly  neglect  to 
improve  the  invaluable  advantages  which  it  bestows, 
^  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  it  will  be  for  us ;  for  to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  them  much  will  be  required." 


LECTURE  LV. 

JESUS  CURES  DROPSY. 
St  Luke  xiv.,  1->11. 


CoKTSMTs : — ^The  only  miracle  of  dropsy  recorded.-— The  Phariseet 
ceased  to  object  to  the  performing  of  miracles  on  the  sabbath. — 
Motiyes  for  the  Pharisee's  invitation — Connected  with  a  concerted 
plan. — Why  our  Savionr  accepted  the  inyitation. — Our  Savioiir't 
adyice  to  the  guests. — Warning  against  forwardness  and  vanity. 
— Inferences. 

Any  person  who  examines  the  miracles  of  Jesns 
will  observe  that,  with  the  exception  of  leprosy,  the 
diseases  which  are  said  to  have  been  cnred  are  snch 
as  are  common  in  every  nation,  and  in  every  age  of 
the  world,  though  none  of  them  peculiar  to  the  rich. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  this 
observation,  that  onr  Saviour  frequently  is  said  to 
have  cast  out  demons.  But  this'  is  no  objection ;  for 
those  persons  were  evidently  labouring  under  real 
bodily  disorders  which  are  familiar  to  us,  though,  it 
is  true,  that  the  cause  was  said  to  be  possession  of 
demons.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  then,  that  the 
distempers  cured  by  our  Saviour  were  such  as  prevail 
among  ourselves,  enables  us  to  judge  with  more  pre- 
cision respecting  the  nature  of  his  cures.     So  that, 
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though  we  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesns,  we  have  seen  all  the  maladies  which  he  cured, 
except  leprosy,  and  have  observed  their  symptoms, 
and  the  effects  which  they  produce  on  the  human 
frame.  We  know,  too,  notwithstanding  all  the 
boasted  improvements  of  the  medical  art  in  the  en- 
lightened age  in  which  we  live,  that  many  of  those 
distempers  which  our  Saviour  removed  in  an  instant, 
are  incurable  by  the  skill  of  man.  Even  in  those 
cases  where  they  are  cured,  the  recovery  is  never  in- 
stantaneous, but  slow  and  gradual ;  for  months  must 
often  pass  away  before  the  effects  disappear,  and  the 
health  and  strength  are  entirely  restored.  As  an 
example  of  a  disease  incurable  by  the  art  of  man,  we 
may  refer  to  the  case  of  the  woman  mentioned  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  whose  body  had  been  bent  double 
for  eighteen  years.  As  an  instance  of  the  second  de- 
scription, the  malady  mentioned  in  this  chapter — 
dropsy — ^has  sometimes  been  removed  by  the  skill  of 
man.  But  this  effect  can  be  produced  only  gradually 
and  by  the  use  of  remedies.  Now  here  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  the  disorder  was  cured  instantaneously 

m 

and  completely,  that  all  the  symptoms  and  all  the 
effects  had  entirely  ceased;  for  we  find  that  the 
Pharisees  were  present, — ^the  inveterate  enemies  of 
Jesus  and  the  calumniators  of  his  miracles  ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  single  symptom  of  the  disease  had  re- 
mained, if  the  unnatural  swelling,  the  emaciation, 
and  deadly  hue,  had  not  completely  vanished,  and  the 
usual  colour  of  health,  and  indications  of  strength 
been  restored,  we  are  sure  the  Pharisees  would  have 
immediately  urged  that  the  cure  was  imperfect  or 
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doubtiiil.     But  they  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  the 
reality  of  the  miracle. 

We  may  here  remark  that  this  is  the  only  case  of 
dropsy  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  But  though  the 
only  case  recorded,  we  are  not  therefore  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  only  one  cured ;  for  we  are  assured 
by  the  Apostle  John,  who  outlived  the  other  apostles, 
and  who,  evidently,  had  read  the  other  three  Gospels, 
that  Jesus  performed  many  miracles  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  given.  It  is  here  proper,  also,  to  observe 
that  these  were  not  all  performed  before  the  same  in- 
dividual eye-witnesses.  Some  were  performed  in 
Galilee,  some  in  Judea,  some  at  Cana,  at  Nain,  at 
Capernaum,  at  Bethsaida,  at  Gadara,  at  Jericho,  and 
at  Jerusalem.  We,  therefore,  who  are  readers  of  the 
Gospels,  have  probably  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  more  miracles  than  most  of  those 
persons  who  lived  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus  ;  for 
none  but  the  disciples,  who  were  his  constant  attend- 
ants, saw  them  all. 

We  may  farther  observe  that  our  Saviour  had  so 
fully  confuted  the  Pharisees  on  several  occasions,  re- 
specting the  performance  of  miracles  on  the  sabbath, 
that  they  remained  silent  when  he  cured  the  dropsy 
on  that  day,  even  though  he  put  the  question,  ^^  Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  T^  It  deserves  also  to 
be  marked,  with  peculiar  attention,  that,  after  the 
time  here  alluded  to,  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
Gospels  of  objections  being  made  to  the  performance 
of  miracles  on  the  sabbath. 

This  is  the  second  instance  mentioned  of  an  invi- 

VOL.  11.  0 
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tation  given  by  a  Pharisee,  and  accepted  by  our  Sa- 
viour. It  may  appear  strange  that  Pharisees,  who 
seem  almost  miiversally  to  have  been  determined  ene- 
mies of  Jesus,  should  give  him  a  friendly  invitation. 
But  we  may  be  sure,  that  among  a  numerous  class 
there  must  have  been  individuals  of  worthy  character. 
Of  this  description,  we  know  Nicodemus  was  a  strik- 
ing instance ;  though  it  is  never  mentioned  that  he 
ventured  to  pay  our  Saviour  any  respect  in  public. 
Nor  was  it  likely  that  any  Pharisee  would  have  the 
courage  to  invite  him  to  his  house,  and  especially 
along  with  other  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  from  any 
honourable  motive.  For  we  observe  that  lawyers  were 
present  upon  this  occasion.  Now,  when  we  find  a 
Pharisee  inviting  our  Saviour  to  his  house  to  meet  a 
number  of  persons  of  distinction,  we  cannot  adopt  the 
opinion  that  the  invitation  was  given  from  friendly 
motives.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  it  was 
given  in  consequence  of  a  concerted  plan  between  the 
entertainer  and  his  guests,  to  ensnare  our  Saviour;  for 
it  is  expressly  said,  in  the  first  verse,  that  they 
"  watched  him."  That  the  number  of  guests  was  not 
small  on  this  occasion,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
eagerness  displayed  to  obtain  the  most  honourable 
places  at  table.  The  guests  did  not  sit  at  table,  as 
we  do,  but  reclined  on  couches  or  sofas ;  three  persons 
on  one  sofa,  while  a  company  usually  consisted  of 
nine  persons,  reclining  on  three  sofas.  The  middle 
place  on  each  sofa  was  reckoned  the  most  honourable. 
But  if  the  object  of  the  Pharisee  and  his  guests, 
in  wishing  to  meet  with  our  Saviour  at  an  entertain- 
ment, was  not  probably  of  a  friendly  nature,  we  may 
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wonder  that  he  would  have  accepted  the  invitation. 
But  our  Saviour  knew  well  he  was  in  no  danger  from 
their  machinations ;  he  could  see  through  all  their 
plots,  and  could  answer  all  their  objections.  Besides, 
he  had  higher  objects  in  view,  to  perform  a  miracle  in 
their  presence,  and  to  offer  them  such  instructions  or 
admonitions  as  were  most  likely  to  be  beneficial. 
For  though  ineffectual  at  the  time,  these  may  have 
left  impressions  which  afterwards  produced  the  pro- 
per effects. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  our  Saviour,  after  curing 
the  dropsical  man,  said  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
miracle,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  performed. 
It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  prove,  that  he  was  com- 
missioned by  God ;  and,  therefore,  that  whatever  he 
said  as  a  Divine  Commissioner,  was  sanctioned  by 
Divine  authority. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  he  delivered  no  dis- 
course, nor  spoke  any  parable  on  the  occasion ;  and 
that  the  only  things  which  he  said,  arose  from  the 
incidents  of  the  moment.  He  observed,  among  the 
guests,  at  the  Fharisee^s  table,  an  eager  desire  to  oc- 
cupy those  places  which  were  deemed  most  honour- 
able. Every  one  stood  high  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  seemed  to  think,  that  if  he  could  place  himself 
in  what  was  reckoned  the  most  conspicuous  situation, 
he  would  be  equally  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbours ;  never  allowing  himself  to  discover,  that 
every  one  who  was  disappointed  would  be  mortified 
and  provoked  at  those  who  had  been  more  fortunate 
than  himself. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  injurious  to  the  peace  of  so- 
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ciety  disputes  even  about  such  petty  points  of  pre- 
cedence must  be,  as  well  as  bow  hurtful  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them.  Our  Saviour,  therefore, 
did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  himself  to  give  an  ad- 
monition on  this  subject.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  his  advice  recommends  itself  to  us,  both 
from  prudence  and  good  feeling.  Instead  of  taking 
the  highest  place  at  table,  our  Saviour  counsels  all, 
without  distinction,  to  take  the  lowest  place.  If, 
then,  any  should  be  of  opinion,  that  the  humble  man 
ought  to  be  put  in  an  inferior  position,  he  has  this 
consolation,  that  he  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  he 
places  himself.    From  this  passage  we  may  learn,- 

1 .  That  Christianity  is  intended  to  enter  into  our 
whole  conduct,  not  only  when  we  are  engaged  in  re- 
ligious exercises,  but  even  in  our  social  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-creatures.  Nothing,  you  see,  can  be 
a  greater  mistake,  than  to  suppose  that  religion  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  church  or  to  the  closet.  It  is 
intended  to  regulate  our  thoughts  and  passions,  and 
to  dispose  us  always  to  cherish  those  dispositions 
which  are  amiable.  Yet,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ob- 
serve, that  such  injunctions  as  these  of  our  Saviour, 
are  frequently  forgotten  by  those  who  make  great 
professions  of  religion. 

2.  We  infer  from  this  passage,  that  humility  is  a 
disposition  essential  to  true  Christianity,  which  ought 
to  be  exercised,  not  only  on  great  occasions,  but  at 
all  times ;  and  that  it  does  not  consist  merely  in 
speeches,  but  includes  actions  done  even  in  the  most 
common  intercourse  of  life. 
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3.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  declaration 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  eleventh  verse  :  "  For  whosoever 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted/^  In  uttering  this  maxim, 
he  addresses  human  feelings.  He  allows  that  all 
men  aspire  after  distinction  and  honour;  but  requires 
that  these  should  be  sought  after  by  humility.  For 
he  who  is  not  humble,  but  cherishes  pride  and  vanity, 
shall  be  subjected  to  mortification  and  disgrace.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  are  ready  to  raise  the  humble 
man,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  exaltation.  Even  if  he 
should  pass  unnoticed  by  his  fellow-creatures,  the 
exercise  of  humility  will  constantly  improve  him,  and 
will  at  length  enable  him,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  attain  the  true  dignity  which  belongs  to  superior 
excellence :  "  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  his." 


LECTURE  LVI. 

OUR  SAVIOUR'S  ADVICE  TO  A  PHARISEE  WHO  HAD  INVITED 

HIM. 

St  Luke  xiv.,  12. 


CoRTEKTs  : — No  delect  in  the  character  of  Jesus. — Whether  our  Sa- 
yiour  meant  to  prohibit  social  entertainments. — Not  if  innocent. — 
He  himself  accepted  invitations. — The  prohibition  directed  to  the 
Pharisee  only. — Jesus  sometimes  gave  injunctions  to  individuals. — 
Meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  here. — Meaning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just, — Belief  of  transmigration. — Opinion  of  Martha. 
—  Paul's  account  of  Jewish  opinions. — General  expectation  re- 
specting the  time  of  the  Messiah. — Application. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  we  read  of 
an  entertainment  to  which  our  Saviour  was  invited  at 
the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  where  a  party  of  Pharisees 
and  lawyers  were  assembled  to  watch  him.  We  see, 
however,  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  find  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  expected.  It  is  indeed,  remark- 
able, that,  notwithstanding  all  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  and  wisdom  which  he  displayed,  and  the 
miracles  which  he  performed,  they  had  not  discerned 
his  Divine  character.  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would 
not  have  followed  him,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
weakness,  some  imperfection,  some  error,  or  some 
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fault.  For  Jesus  Christ  being  infinitely  superior  to 
all  human  characters,  exhibited  no  defects.  There  was 
in  him  a  dignity  and  purity,  and  prudence  also,  which 
often  overawed  those  who  plotted  against  him.  He 
always  maintained  his  superiority  in  their  presence, 
sometimes  anticipating  their  objections,  sometimes 
refuting  them,  always  sUenciiig  the  objectors. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  he  observed  the 
Pharisees  and  lawyers  eager  to  occupy  what  was 
reckoned  the  most  honourable  places  at  table,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ofler  them  a  judicious  advice. 

He  next  turned  to  the  Pharisee  who  had  invited 
him,  admonishing  him  that  when  he  gave  an  enter- 
tainment not  to  confine  his  invitation  to  such  of  his 
friends,  brothers,  cousins,  or  neighbours,  as  were  rich, 
as  he  had  probably  done  on  this  occasion.  The  in- 
junction may  appear  strange.  For  can  we  suppose 
that  he  meant  to  prohibit  all  social  and  friendly  en- 
tertainments among  friends  and  neighbours  ?  This  is 
not  probable,  for  several  reasons. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover  anything  crimi- 
nal or  hurtful  in  either  giving  or  receiving  such  in- 
vitations. Now  on  no  other  occasion  has  Jesus  for- 
bidden anything  but  what  is  criminal  or  injurious. 
Everything,  indeed,  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  we  could 
easily  imagine  such  meetings  perverted  to  bad  pur- 
poses ;  to  vanity,  to  luxury,  to  extravagance,  and  in- 
temperance. But  we  could  also  suppose  them  not 
only  harmless,  but  even  conducive  to  friendship,  to 
instruction,  and  to  benevolence. 

But,  secondly^  our  Saviour  accepted  such  invita- 
tions himself.     Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the 
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passage  which  we  are  now  considering;  and  it  was  upon 
the  same  occasion  that  he  gave  an  advice  how  guests 
should  conduct  themselves  at  table.  In  the  eleventh 
chapter  there  is  another  instance  of  his  accepting  an 
invitation,  and  from  a  Pharisee,  too.  We  observe 
also,  that  when  St  Matthew  gave  up  his  office  of 
publican  to  become  an  attendant  of  Jesus,  he  made  a 
great  entertainment,  at  which  Jesus  was  present. 
Besides,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  he  attended 
a  marriage-feast ;  and  when  the  wine  fell  short,  he 
furnished  a  supply  by  a  miracle.  But  he  would  not 
condemn  as  wrong  what  he  was  pleased  to  sanction 
by  his  presence. 

3.  The  recommendation  which  our  Saviour  gave 
on  this  occasion  was  not  given  to  all  who  were  pre- 
sent, but  it  was  solely  directed  to  the  individual  who 
had  made  the  entertainment.  The  words  he  said 
also  to  him  who  had  invited  him,  prove  this  asser- 
tion. Now,  had  he  meant  the  charge  for  all,  he  would 
certainly  have  said  not,  when  thou  givest  a  dinner  or 
a  supper,  but,  when  ye  give  a  dinner  or  supper.  In- 
stead, however,  of  doing  so,  he  speaks  only  to  one 
person,  the  Pharisee  who  had  invited  him. 

If  we  inquire  farther,  Why  was  this  injunction 
given  exclusively  to  the  Pharisee  ?  we  must  conclude 
that  there  was  something  in  his  character  and  con- 
duct which  rendered  the  advice  peculiarly  applicable. 
For  instance,  if  he  prided  himself  in  giving  splendid 
and  expensive  feasts  to  the  rich,  while  his  heart  was 
shut  against  the  complaints  and  necessities  of  the  in- 
digent, we  shall  see  a  propriety  in  the  advice,  which 
our  Saviour  gave  to  him  on  this  occasion.     For  we 
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know  that  our  Saviour  sometimes  gave  injunctions  to 
individuals,  which  he  did  not  apply  to  all  without 
distinction.  Thus^  when  a  young  ruler  desired  tc 
know  what  good  thing  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  after  stating  that  he  had  kept  all  the  command- 
ments, he  was  advised  by  our  Saviour,  if  he  wished 
to  be  perfect,  to  sell  all  that  he  had,  give  the  money 
to  the  poor,  and  then  to  become  his  constant  atten- 
dant. In  the  same  manner  he  counselled  the  Phari- 
see, that  if  he  wished  to  be  beneficent,  he  must  re- 
solve to  give  rather  to  the  needy  than  to  the  opulent. 
As  a  strong  inducement,  he  assures  us  that  all  the 
reward  he  can  expect  who  feasts  the  wealthy  at 
table,  is  to  be  entertained  in  return ;  but  he  who 
feedeth  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  blind, 
will  enjoy  the  enviable  reward  of  being  requited  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  righteous. 

Verse  15.  After  our  Saviour  had  finished  these 
things,  one  of  the  company  said,  ^^  Blessed  is  he  that 
shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.^'  We  must 
here  determine  whether  by  the  phrase  kingdom  of 
Godj  he  meant  the  future  state  of  the  saints  in 
heaven,  or  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  on  earth.  It  is 
most  probable  that  it  means  the  reign  of  the  Messiah 
on  earth  :  1.  Because  this  was  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew.  2.  Because  all 
their  hopes  and  wishes  seem  to  have  been  directed  to 
this  period.  3.  Because  the  parable  which  he  spoke 
on  the  occasion  cannot  be  applied  to  the  admission 
of  men  into  heaven.  But  it  may  be  asked.  What  is 
the  connection  between  what  our  Saviour  had  just 
said,  and  the  question  of  the  Pharisee  ?  for  the  words 
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passage  which  we  are  now  considering;  and  it  was  upon 
the  same  occasion  that  he  gave  an  advice  how  guests 
should  conduct  themselves  at  table.  In  the  eleventh 
chapter  there  is  another  instance  of  his  accepting  an 
invitation,  and  from  a  Pharisee,  too.  We  observe 
also,  that  when  St  Matthew  gave  up  his  office  of 
publican  to  become  an  attendant  of  Jesus,  he  made  a 
great  entertainment,  at  which  Jesus  was  present. 
Besides,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  he  attended 
a  marriage-feast ;  and  when  the  wine  fell  short,  he 
furnished  a  supply  by  a  miracle.  But  he  would  not 
condemn  as  wrong  what  he  was  pleased  to  sanction 
by  his  presence. 

3.  The  recommendation  which  our  Saviour  gave 
on  this  occasion  was  not  given  to  all  who  were  pre- 
sent, but  it  was  solely  directed  to  the  individual  who 
had  made  the  entertainment.  The  words  he  said 
also  to  him  who  had  invited  him,  prove  this  asser- 
tion. Now,  had  he  meant  the  charge  for  all,  he  would 
certainly  have  said  not,  when  thou  givest  a  dinner  or 
a  supper,  but,  when  ye  give  a  dinner  or  supper.  In- 
stead, however,  of  doing  so,  he  speaks  only  to  one 
person,  the  Pharisee  who  had  invited  him. 

If  we  inquire  farther.  Why  was  this  injunction 
given  exclusively  to  the  Pharisee  ?  we  must  conclude 
that  there  was  something  in  his  character  and  con- 
duct which  rendered  the  advice  peculiarly  applicable. 
For  instance,  if  he  prided  himself  in  giving  splendid 
and  expensive  feasts  to  the  rich,  while  his  heart  was 
shut  against  the  complaints  and  necessities  of  the  in- 
digent, we  shall  see  a  propriety  in  the  advice,  which 
our  Saviour  gave  to  him  on  this  occasion.     For  we 
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koow  that  our  Saviour  sometimes  gave  injunctions  to 
individuals,  which  he  did  not  apply  to  all  without 
distinction.  Thus,  when  a  young  ruler  desired  to 
know  what  good  thing  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  after  stating  that  he  had  kept  all  the  command- 
ments, he  was  advised  by  our  Saviour,  if  he  wished 
to  be  perfect,  to  sell  all  that  he  had,  give  the  money 
to  the  poor,  and  then  to  become  his  constant  atten- 
dant. In  the  same  manner  he  counselled  the  Phari- 
see, that  if  he  wished  to  be  beneficent,  he  must  re- 
solve to  give  rather  to  the  needy  than  to  the  opulent. 
As  a  strong  inducement,  he  assures  us  that  all  the 
reward  he  can  expect  who  feasts  the  wealthy  at 
table,  is  to  be  entertained  in  return ;  but  he  who 
feedeth  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  blind, 
will  enjoy  the  enviable  reward  of  being  requited  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  righteous. 

Verse  15.  After  our  Saviour  had  finished  these 
things,  one  of  the  company  said,  ^^  Blessed  is  he  that 
shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  We  must 
here  determine  whether  by  the  phrase  kingdom  of 
God^  he  meant  the  future  state  of  the  saints  in 
heaven,  or  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  on  earth.  It  is 
most  probable  that  it  means  the  reign  of  the  Messiah 
on  earth  :  1 .  Because  this  was  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew.  2.  Because  all 
their  hopes  and  wishes  seem  to  have  been  directed  to 
this  period.  3.  Because  the  parable  which  he  spoke 
on  the  occasion  cannot  be  applied  to  the  admission 
of  men  into  heaven.  But  it  may  be  asked.  What  is 
the  connection  between  what  our  Saviour  had  just 
said,  and  the  question  of  the  Pharisee  ?  for  the  words 
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When  he  had  heard  these  things^  imply  that  wkat  our 
Savionr  had  said,  suggested  the  question.  Now  he 
had  said  that  they  who  feed  the  indigent  will  be  ^'  re- 
compensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just/'  We 
should  therefore  naturally  suppose  that  the  Pharisee 
also  is  referring  to  the  same  subject. 

Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  a 
resurrection ;  but  we  are  sure  that  they  did  not  ap- 
ply the  same  meaning  to  the  word  which  we  do.  The 
opinion  which  they  entertained  on  that  subject,  we 
are  told  by  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee, 
was  this :  That  the  souls  of  the  wicked  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  HadeSj  and  that  the  souls  of  the  good  shall 
return  to  this  world,  and  enter  into  other  bodies ;  as 
we  had  occasion  formerly  to  mention. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  illustrate  this  subject 
more  fully.  When  our  Saviour  asked  his  apostles 
what  opinion  their  countrymen  of  that  age  entertained 
respecting  his  nature  and  character,  they  replied, 
^^  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some 
Elias,  others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.'' 
These  are  stated  as  the  popular  or  prevailing  senti- 
ments among  the  Jews  at  that  time.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  opinion  implied  a  belief  that  persons  who 
had  formerly  lived  in  this  world  and  died,  could  be 
recalled  to  life,  and  might  then  assume  a  new 
character.  For  it  is  supposed  that  John  the  Baptist, 
or  Elijah,  or  Jeremiah,  or  at  least  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  after  dying  a  natural  death,  or  after  leav- 
ing the  world  like  Elijah,  in  a  supernatural  manner, 
might  return  to  life  in  a  new  and  more  elevated 
character,  as  our  Saviour  evidently  exhibited.     As 
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the  whole  doctrine  of  transmigration  was  founded  on 
fancy,  and  conveyed  by  tradition,  there  was  no  other 
way  of  applying  it,  bnt  by  endeavouring  to  trace 
some  resemblance  between  the  dead  and  the  living, 
though  certainly  in  the  cases  mentioned,  it  was  very 
faint.  For,  between  John  the  Baptist  and  onr  Sa- 
viour, the  agreement  was  very  general.  Indeed,  it 
was  confined  to  one  particular ;  both  were  prophets, 
though  even  here,  Jesus  was  inconceivably  superior ; 
for  John  performed  no  miracles,  while  Jesus  wrought 
miracles  more  numerous,  more  wonderful,  and  more 
benevolent,  than  all  the  ancient  prophets.  The  re- 
semblance between  Elijah  and  our  Saviour  was  also 
very  slight,  though  Elijah  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Between 
Jeremiah  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  we  can  establish  no 
other  comparison  but  that  Jeremiah  was  inspired  as 
a  prophet  on  such  subjects  as  are  introduced  in  his 
writings. 

There  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  on  the  minds 
of  the  apostles.  As  Jesus  was  passing  by,  his 
apostles  observing  a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind, 
inquired  into  the  moral  cause  of  his  blindness. 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  any  sin  committed  by  the 
man  himself,  or  by  his  parents.  If  by  himself,  it 
must  have  been  meant  some  sin  committed  previous 
to  his  birth,  and  consequently  in  a  former  state  of 
existence  in  the  present  world,  and  in  a  different 
character  and  situation.  This  belief  had  evidently 
been  adopted  also  by  Herod  Antipas ;  for  it  was  he 
who  expressed  his  belief  that  Jesus  was  John  the 
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Baptist  raised  from  the  dead,  or  restored  to  life  ; 
and  we  have  already  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of 
Josephus,  that  this  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
Pharisees.  Since  then,  it  is  ascertained,  that  it  was 
espoused  by  the  apostles  and  by  the  Pharisees,  can  we 
doubt  that  it  was  prevalent  among  the  people  ? 

If  we  search  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  are,  how- 
ever, assured  that  it  was  common  among  some 
Eastern  nations,  and  first  appeared  among  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Babylon,  where  they  evidently 
had  imbibed  it. 

If  we  inquire  farther,  had  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  no  other  notions  respecting  a  future  state, 
than  those  connected  with  this  doctrine  ?  we  are  in- 
duced to  conclude  that  purer  and  more  enlightened 
ideas  prevailed  among  some.  Thus,  when  Jesus  said 
to  Martha  respecting  Lazarus,  who  had  lately  died, 
"  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  Martha  said,  I  know 
that  he  will  rise  again  at  the  resurrection,  at  the  last 
day."  Now,  it  seems  evident,  that  the  resurrection 
which  Martha  believed  would  take  place  at  the  last 
day,  must  be  very  different  from  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  The  Apostle  Paul,  too,  in  his  defence 
before  Felix,  while  stating  his  Christian  opinions  re- 
specting the  resurrection,  refers  to  the  Jews  as  enter- 
taining a  similar  opinion.*  Thus,  he  says  of  him- 
self, "  And  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  (the 
Jews)  also  allow  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection 

*  Acts  xxiv.,  15. 
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of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust/'  Now, 
the  apostle,  who  had  been  trained  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  and  belief  of  the  Pharisees,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  thus  expressed  himself  if  the  know- 
ledge of  a  future  state  among  the  Jews  had  been 
confined  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  Their 
opinions,  however,  before  our  Saviour's  time,  were  so 
obscure  and  defective,  that  it  may  be  still  said,  with 
truth  and  propriety,  that  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  life  by  the  gospel. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  that  one  of  the  guests 
supposed,  that  by  the  resurrection  of  the  jtist,  was 
meant,  the  return  of  the  souls  of  the  just  to  this 
world,  during  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  ;  for  he  said, 
*'  Happy  they  who  shall  feast  in  the  reign  of  God." 
That  the  Jews  had  the  hope  of  extraordinary  happi- 
ness in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  is  evident  from  the 
Gospels.  Even  kings  and  prophets  wished  to  see 
that  glorious  period.  Abraham  saw  it,  in  promise 
and  imagination,  and  was  glad.  We  find  also  that 
multitudes  followed  Jesus  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
sanguine  hope  that  he  would  assume  the  throne  of 
his  father  David;  for  they  accompanied  him  into 
Jerusalem,  shouting,  ^'  Hosanna !  blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Happy  the  ap- 
proaching reign  of  our  father  David.  Hosanna  in 
the  highest."* 

But  elated  and  delighted  as  they  were  with  the 
prospect  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  yet,  when  it 

*  St  Mark  xi.,  10.     CampbeWs  TrandaUom. 
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actually  arrived,  they  were  disappointed;  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people  rejected  and  despised  their 
prince. 

Let  us  next  consider  in  what  way  this  subject  is  ap- 
plicable to  us.  We  all  profess  to  bear  the  name  of 
Christ ;  we  call  ourselyes  Christians,  and  conse- 
quently acknowledge  that  we  have  accepted  our  great 
Master^s  inyitation.  But  are  we  merely  nominal 
Christians  ?  Remember,  it  is  said,  "  Let  every  one 
who  nameth  the  name  of  Christ,  depart  from 
iniquity."*  And  again,  "  If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."f  We  are  re- 
quired, "  to  believe  in  God,  and  also  in  Jesus  Christ." 
Do  we  then  believe  ?  And  is  our  belief  strong,  active, 
and  efficient  ?  Does  our  faith  work  by  love,  and  lead 
to  obedience  ?  "  If  ye  love  me,"  says  our  Saviour 
himself,  ^'  keep  my  commandments."  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  we  find  religion  an  irksome,  painful  task, 
which  we  are  anxious  to  avoid?  But  why  is  our 
faith  weak,  and  our  obedience  extremely  defective  ? 
What  excuses  can  we  give,  but  such  as  are  frivolous 
and  disgraceful,  and  very  unsatisfactory  even  to  our- 
selves ? 

All  men  wish  to  go  to  heaven,  but  most  men  try 
to  find  some  short,  smooth,  easy  path,  some  way  more 
agreeable  than  that  which  the  Scriptures  recommend. 
Many  do  not  like  the  rigid  road  of  righteousness,  and 
holiness,  and  purity ;  they  do  not  relish  self-denial, 
the  controlling  of  their  thoughts,  their  passions,  and 
their  words.    Accordingly,  they  willingly  receive  any- 

*  2  Tim.  ii.,  19.  t  Rom.  viii.,  9. 
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thing  new,  anything  that  gratifies  their  fancy ;  for 
they  would  rather  change  their  opinions  than  their 
habits.  Now,  in  this  strange,  inconsistent  conduct, 
there  is  evidently  much  self-deceit.  But  can  any 
man  seriously  believe  that  his  fallible  opinions  can 
influence  the  providence  of  God,  alter  his  wise  plans, 
or  change  the  nature  or  the  means  of  happiness  which 
he  has  appointed.  Not  even  the  most  wicked  would 
presume  to  say  or  to  think  so.  Let  us  'then  follow 
the  rules  and  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  yield  to 
the  Divine  motives  which  he  has  urged  on  our  atten- 
tion and  practice. 


LECTURE  LVII. 

PARABLE  OF  THE  MARRIAGE-PEAST  OR  GREAT  SUPPER. 

St  Luke  xiv.,  16-24.* 


Contents  : — Excellence  of  the  parables  of  Jesus. — Invitation  to  the 
feast ;  given  a  second  time. — Messengers  maltreated. — Invitation 
then  sent  to  a  different  class.—  Guests  in  wedding-garments. — The 
king  represents  Ood. — Who  are  the  invited,  and  the  inviters. — 
First  invitation  given  to  the  Jews :  By  Jesus  and  the  Twelve ;  By 
the  Seventy  disciples ;  and  by  the  apostles  and  others  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus. — Reception  by  the  Jews  as  a  nation.—  Their 
punishment. — What  was  the  second  class  invited. — The  wedding- 
garment  explained. — Rejection  of  Christianity  punished  in  an 
exemplary  manner. — Fault  of  the  Gentiles  different  from  that  of 
the  Jews. — The  parable  instructive  to  us. — Meaning  of  the  phrase 
**  compel  them." 

The  parables  of  our  Saviour  present,  in  the  most 
striking  form,  those  instructions  and  warnings  which 
it  was  the  object  of  our  Saviour  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  They  contain  that  precise  de- 
gree of  obscurity,  which  tended  to  rouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  candid  and  intelligent,  and  to  give  as  little 
provocation  as  possible  to  induce  his  malevolent  ene- 
mies to  give  way  to  revenge.  Thus  they  were  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  benefit  of  two  opposite  classes. 

*  This  Lecture  refers  to  St  Matthew  xxii.,  1,  as  well  as  to  St  Luke 
xiv.,  12. 
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If  his  disciples  were  unable  to  understand  them,  they 
knew  they  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  obtain  an 
explanation.  If  his  enemies  suspected  that  an  allu- 
sion was  made  to  them,  still  the  parabolic  form  gave 
a  delicate  edge  to  his  reproofs,  which  prevented  them 
from  being  so  galling  and  offensive. 

I.  The  parable  which  introduces  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  St  Matthew^s  Gospel,  and  also  given  here  by 
St  Luke,  is  borrowed  from  marriage-feasts,  which  the 
opulent  in  Judea  were  wont  to  celebrate  with  much 
hospitality  and  splendour.  They  were  usually  con- 
tinued for  seven  days.  The  king  is  here  represented 
as  making  the  usual  preparations  for  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  his  son.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  cus- 
tom on  such  occasions,  firsts  to  invite  the  intended 
guests  some  time  before ;  and,  secondly ^  to  send  an 
intimation  when  the  preparations  were  completed. 
Accordingly,  we  are  told  in  the  parable  that  the  king 
sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  thcni  that  were  bidden. 
For  these  words  evidently  imply  that  they  had  been 
previously  invited,  and  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
But,  upon  receiving  the  second  message,  they  gave  a 
refusal.  The  king,  instead  of  being  offended  at  this 
marked  indignity,  with  great  forbearance  and  conde- 
scension, sent  other  servants  to  inform  them  of  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made,  and  again  requested 
their  attendance.  ^^  Tell  them  who  are  bidden,^^  said 
the  king,  "  I  have  prepared  my  feast ;  my  bullocks 
and  fatlings  are  slain ;  all  is  ready,  come  to  the  mar* 
riage." 

The  invitation  given  by  the  king,  with  so  much 
VOL.  n.  p 
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kindness  and  importunity,  is  represented  as  being 
treated  with  contempt.  For  they  turned  away  from 
the  messengers  with  indifference ;  one  to  his  farm, 
and  another  to  his  merchandise ;  while  the  rest  in- 
stigated by  yiolent  passions,  insulted  and  killed  the 
unsuspecting  servants.  The  king  being  informed  of 
this  extraordinary  outrage,  sent  his  soldiers,  who  de- 
stroyed those  murderers,  and  burnt  their  city,  not 
for  refusing  his  invitation,  but  for  their  barbarous 
behaviour  to  his  innocent  messengers.  Persuaded 
that  those  who  had  been  invited  were  unworthy  of  the 
honour  of  sitting  at  his  table,  he  resolved  to  substi- 
tute a  class  of  guests  that  would  accept  the  invitaticm 
with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude.  He  accordingly 
ordered  his  servants  to  go  to  the  public  roads,  and 
to  invite  aU  passengers  and  travellers,  and  thus  to 
assemble  aU  they  could  find,  without  regard  to  their 
dress,  rank,  or  character.  The  servants  obeyed  the 
king^s  command,  and  collected  without  distinction 
every  person  they  met  with,  till  a  sufficient  number 
of  guests  were  assembled.  But  being  in  the  garb  of 
travellers,  or  in  their  usual  apparel,  they  could  not 
partake  of  the  marriage-feast  till  furnished  with  a 
suitable  attire.  Now,  in  Eastern  countries  where  the 
garments  are  worn  loose,  and  the  form  or  fashion  is 
not  liable  to  change  as  with  us,  it  is  customary  for 
princes  and  rich  men  to  keep  a  magnificent  wardrobe, 
which  they  furnish  with  a  great  number  of  changes 
of  raiment.  Accordingly,  it  appears  from  the  tenor 
of  the  parable  that  every  guest  was  presented  with  a 
wedding-garment.  This  explains  to  us  the  surprise 
and  resentment  ascribed  to  the  king,  when  he  ob- 
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served  one  of  the  gnests  not  arrayed  suitably  to  the 
occasion.  A  robe  had  been  offered  to  him  as  well  as 
to  the  rest,  but  he  was  too  lazv  or  too  obstinate  to 
put  it  on.  This  conduct  being  considered  as  a  grie- 
vous insult,  according  to  the  manners  and  sentiments 
that  prevailed,  the  king  is  represented  as  ordering 
the  offender  to  be  bound  and  carried  out  of  the  house, 
and  there  left  to  darkness  and  disappointment. 

II.  We  come,  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  ascer- 
tain  the  meaning  of  the  parable. 

The  key  depends  on  the  phrase  kingdonx  of  heaven  ; 
for  the  parable  is  evidently  intended  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  kingdom.  Commonly,  the  phrase  king- 
dom  of  heaven  signifies  the  reigu  of  the  Messiah ;  but 
here  it  evidently  denotes  the  administration  of  the 
government  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Messiah 
to  erect  on  earth.  The  king  in  the  parable  is  meant 
to  represent  God  the  Father,  and  the  king^s  son  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  marriage-feast  seems  intended 
to  denote  the  honours,  privileges,  aud  advantages, 
offered  to  all  who  should  be  disposed  to  become  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom. 

1.  We  have  next  to  ascertain  who  are  intended  to 
be  represented  by  the  invited  guests  in  the  parable, 
and  the  servants  who  were  employed  to  communicate 
the  invitation.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  proper  to 
compare  this  parable  with  the  one  contained  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St 
Matthew^s  Gospel,  at  verse  33.  That  parable  evi- 
dently exhibits  the  dispensation  given  to  the  Jews  pre- 
vious to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God;  for 
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the  messengers  sent  to  the  husbandmen  to  receiye 
the  fruits  of  the  vineyard,  represent  the  ancient  pro- 
phets who  were  successively  sent  to  the  Jews,  to  de- 
mand of  them  the  improvement  suited  to  their  supe- 
rior advantages.  And  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  vineyard,  who  was  sent  last  of  all,  denotes  the 
Son  of  God,  who,  when  he  came  with  offers  of  peace 
and  salvation,  was  rejected  and  put  to  death. 

But  the  parable  contained  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  is  confined  to  the 
time  of  Christianity,  and  commences  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Messiah ;  for,  as  already  observed,  it  evidently 
contains  a  representation  of  the  administration 
of  his  government.  Now,  we  know  that  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Messiah's  reign  were  first  offered  to  the 
Jews.  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  power  and 
spirit  of  Elijah,  was  universally  received  by  the 
people  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven.  When  our  Sa- 
viour himself  came  in  person,  and  had  appointed  his 
twelve  apostles,  he  sent  them  out  in  six  companies, 
two  in  each,  through  the  cities  of  Israel,  proclaiming 
as  they  went  along,  ''The  reign  of  heaven  is  at  hand;" 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  power  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  cleanse  lepers,  and  to  expel  demons.  What  effect 
was  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by  this  first 
mission  is  not  mentioned.  All  that  we  are  told  is, 
that  the  apostles  reported  to  Jesus  what  they  had 
done.*  We  find,  however,  a  fact  stated  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  first  mission,  that  the 
multitudes  which  assembled  to  hear  and  to  see  Jesus 

*  St  Luke  ix.,  10. 
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were  so  great,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  retire  to  a 
desert  near  Bethsaida,  whither  the  same  multitudes 
followed  him,  and  where  he  fed  them  in  a  miraculous 
manner.  They  next  went  round  a  part  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  to  Capernaum,  where  he  delivered  that 
discourse  contained  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John^s 
Gospel,  which  was  so  offensiye  to  their  prejudices  that, 
from  that  time,  we  are  expressly  informed  many  of  his 
disciples  withdrew,  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 

Afterwards  seventy  disciples  were  sent  out,  two 
and  two,  or  in  thirty-five  parties,  into  everycity  and 
place  which  their  Master  intended  to  visit ;  and 
he  imparted  to  them  instructions  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  given  to  the  twelve.  After  executing 
their  commission,  they  returned  to  Jesus  with  exulta- 
tion, "  rejoicing  that  even  the  demons  were  subject  to 
them  through  his  name.^^ 

The  number  of  disciples  who  attached  themselves 
to  him  during  his  ministry,  formed  so  small  a  part 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
he  was  rejected  by  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen. 
We  find  that,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  called  his 
followers  a  '^  little  flock.'^  Again,  after  his  ascension, 
Jesus  sent  many  additional  messengers  to  persuade 
the  Jews  to  accept  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  He 
commissioned  not  only  apostles,  but  evangelists,  and 
apostles,  and  prophets,  and  teachers.  But,  as  the 
parable  declares  prophetically,  the  great  body  of  the 
Jews  turned  away  with  indiflTerence  from  the  invita- 
tion which  they  received,  one  to  his  farm  and  another 
to  his  merchandise ;  that  is,  they  continued  to  be  in- 
fluenced solely  by  selfish  and  worldly  motives.     And 
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while  the  timid,  though  well-disposed,  would  be  de- 
terred from  embracing  a  religion  which  brought 
perilous  consequences,  the  more  unprincipled  and 
violent  among  the  Jews,  especially  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  would  naturally  become  the  persecutors  of 
the  followers  of  Christ,  till  their  power  was  entirely 
subyerted  by  the  terrible  calamities  which  befell  them. 
These  are  clearly  referred  to  in  the  pai'able  ;  for  we 
are  there  told  that  when  the  persons  who  hadl>een 
invited  to  the  marriage-feast  seized,  abused,  aud 
killed  the  messengers,  the  king  sent  his  soldiers,  de- 
stroyed the  murderers,  and  burned  their  city.  In 
this  manner  the  Jews  were  punished,  not  merely  for 
rejecting  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  also  for  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  which  they  exercised  against  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity. 

2.  We  come  to  inquire  what  persons  are  meant  in 
the  second  part  of  the  parable  to  whom  the  messengers 
were  next  sent.  We  are  authorised  to  say  they  were 
not  Jews ;  for  the  first  mission,  which  was  addressed 
to  them,  necessarily  closed  with  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  nation.  This  second  class  of  guests 
not  being  Jews  must  necessarily  be  Gentiles ;  for  the 
word  Gentiles  included  all  who  were  not  Jews.  From 
the  injunction  given  to  the  messengers  to  go  to  the 
highways,  and  to  collect  all  good  and  bad  that  they 
could  find,  we  justly  conclude  that  this  last  mission 
was  intended  for  all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  or 
character,  or  nation.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
Christianity  was  rapidly  proclaimed,  not  only  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  which  included  the  civilized 
world,  but  even  beyond  its  boundaries  in  the  east. 
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It  particalarly  deserves  our  attention  that  those  who 
were  summoned  on  this  occasion  are  said  at  the  time 
to  have  consisted  of  two  divisions,  the  good  and  the 
bad.  Does  not  this  seem  to  imply,  that,  among  the 
Gentiles,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  there 
was  a  portion  to  whom  the  word  good^  in  our  Saviour's 
opinion,  might  be  justly  applied. 

When  the  guests,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
had  assembled,  the  king  is  represented  as  going  to 
the  apartment  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  company. 
He  inmiediately  observed  an  individual  whose  dress 
was  not  suited  to  the  occasion ;  for  he  had  not  put 
on  the  wedding-garment  with  which  he  had  been  fur- 
nished. What,  then,  is  meant  by  this  wedding-gar- 
ment, or  what  is  it  intended  to  represent  in  real  life  ? 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  it  indicates  hypo- 
crisy; but  hypocrisy  consists  in  assuming  a  false  garb 
in  order  to  conceal  the  real  character.  Now,  instead 
of  disguising  himself,  the  fault  lay  in  not  putting  on 
the  same  dress  as  the  rest  had  done.  The  rejection 
of  the  wedding-garment,  then,  must  denote  refusing  to 
assume  the  profession,  habits,  or  character,  of  a  Chris- 
tian. This  man,  therefore,  though  he  had  readily 
accepted  the  invitation,  was  justly  punished ;  because 
he  had  not  conformed  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
invitation  was  given.  In  another  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  find  that  "  white  raiment,'**  or  "  fine  linen," 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  attire  used  on  such  occa- 
sions, is  employed  to  represent  the  ^^  righteousness 
of  the  saints."*  This  circumstance  corroborates  the 
explanation  which  we  have  given. 

*  Rey.  xix.,  8. 
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III.  Let  us  now,  in  the  last  place,  consider  what 
improvement  we  may  derive  from  the  study  of  this 
parable. 

1 .  We  observe  that  those  among  the  Jews  who  re- 
jected the  invitation  given  to  them  by  the  apostles  of 
Jesus,  were  severely  punished ;  for  the  sad  disasters 
produced  by  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  intended, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven.  It  was  necessary  to  prove  to  them,  and  to 
the  world,  that  God  is  the  governor  of  mankind ;  that 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of  nations;  and 
that,  while  He  bestows  blessings  and  rewards  on 
those  who  highly  value  and  gratefully  improve  them. 
He  determined  to  punish,  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  nation  which,  after  enjoying  these  from  an  early 
period,  and  grievously  perverting  and  abusing  them, 
at  length  became  more  wicked  than  other  nations. 
The  punishment  of  the  Jew&,  so  rigorous  and  unre- 
mitted, and  continued  for  nearly  1800  years,  is  a  per- 
manent declaration  of  God  against  ingratitude  and 
obstinate  infidelity. 

2.  We  may  observe  that  the  Geojbiles  are  repre- 
sented as  accepting  the  invitation  as  soon  as  it  was 
offered,  while  the  fault  ascribed  to  them  is  exhibited 
by  the  man  who  refused  or  neglected  to  put  on  the 
wedding-garment.  It,  therefore,  consisted  in  neglect- 
ing to  assume  the  robe  of  righteousness,  which  is  re- 
quired of  those  who  profess  Christianity. 

3.  We  may  also  apply  this  parable  to  our  own 
state.  We  mav  consider  ourselves  as  invited  or  called 
to  the  profession,  and  privileges,  and  advantages,  of 
Christianity.     We  have  been  baptized  into  the  name 
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of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  know  that  the  faith  which  is  required  of  ns  must 
be  sincere  and  unfeigned,  connected  with  a  good  con- 
science; that  it  should  purify  our  hearts,  work  or 
produce  its  effect  by  means  of  loye,  and  that  it  should 
also  overcome  the  world.  The  Scriptures  also  require 
us  to  add  to  our  faith  fortitude,  prudence,  temper- 
ance, and  perseverance;  godliness,  brotherly-kindness, 
and  charity,  or  love.  They  assure  us  that,  if  we  do 
not  incessantly  cultivate  these,  so  as  to  abound  in 
them  more  and  more,  and  thus  to  put  on  the  habits 
of  a  Christian,  we  shall  be  liable  to  punishments  as 
terrible  and  severe  as  those  which  befell  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  caution  some  persons 
against  a  very  erroneous  and  pernicious  inference 
that  has  been  drawn  from  a  clause  in  the  parable, — 
"  compel  them  to  come  in."  To  prepare  us  for  the 
proper  explanation,  we  may  observe  that  three  classes 
in  succession  were  invited  to  the  great  supper.  From 
the  nature  of  the  excuses  offered  by  the  first  class,  it 
would  appear  the  more  wealthy  are  intended.  By 
^^the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  blind,"  we 
may  understand  those  persons  chiefly  on  whom  our  Sa- 
viour had  performed  miracles  of  mercy.  By  those  who 
were  to  be  found  on  **  highways"  and  beside  "  hedges," 
was  evidently  meant  the  Gentiles.  But  it  is  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  invitation  was  given  to  these  that 
our  attention  is  principally  to  be  directed, — compel 
them  to  come  in.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  it 
is  justifiable,  or  rather  is  an  incumbent  duty  to  use 
violent  means  to  convert  men  to  Christianity.     To 
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kindness  and  importunity,  is  represented  as  being 
treated  with  contempt.  For  they  turned  away  from 
the  messengers  with  indifference ;  one  to  his  farm, 
and  another  to  his  merchandise ;  while  the  rest  in- 
stigated by  yiolent  passions,  insulted  and  killed  the 
unsuspecting  serrants.  The  king  being  informed  of 
this  extraordinary  outrage,  sent  his  soldiers,  who  de- 
stroyed those  murderers,  and  burnt  theii'  city,  not 
for  refusing  his  invitation,  but  for  their  barbarous 
behayiour  to  his  innocent  messengers.  Persuaded 
that  those  who  had  been  invited  were  unworthy  of  the 
honour  of  sitting  at  his  table,  he  resolved  to  substi- 
tute a  class  of  guests  that  would  accept  the  invitation 
with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude.  He  accordingly 
ordered  his  servants  to  go  to  the  public  roads,  and 
to  invite  all  passengers  and  travellers,  and  thus  to 
assemble  all  they  could  find,  without  regard  to  their 
dress,  rank,  or  character.  The  servants  obeyed  the 
king^s  command,  and  collected  without  distinction 
every  person  they  met  with,  till  a  sufficient  number 
of  guests  were  assembled.  But  being  in  the  garb  of 
travellers,  or  in  their  usual  apparel,  they  could  not 
partake  of  the  marriage-feast  till  furnished  with  a 
suitable  attire.  Now,  in  Eastern  countries  where  the 
garments  are  worn  loose,  and  the  form  or  fashion  is 
not  liable  to  change  as  with  us,  it  is  customary  for 
princes  and  rich  men  to  keep  a  magnificent  wardrobe, 
which  they  famish  with  a  great  number  of  changes 
of  raiment.  Accordingly,  it  appears  from  the  tenor 
of  the  parable  that  every  guest  was  presented  with  a 
wedding-garment.  This  explains  to  us  the  surprise 
and  resentment  ascribed  to  the  king,  when  he  ob- 
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served  one  of  the  guests  not  arrayed  suitably  to  the 
occasion.  A  robe  had  been  offered  to  him  as  well  as 
to  the  rest,  but  he  was  too  lazv  or  too  obstinate  to 
put  it  on.  This  conduct  being  considered  as  a  grie- 
vous insult,  according  to  the  manners  and  sentiments 
that  prevailed,  the  king  is  represented  as  ordering 
the  offender  to  be  bound  and  carried  out  of  the  house, 
and  there  left  to  darkness  and  disappointment. 

II.  We  come,  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  the  parable. 

The  key  depends  on  the  phrase  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
for  the  parable  is  evidently  intended  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  kingdom.  Commonly,  the  phrase  king- 
dom  of  heaven  signifies  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  ;  but 
here  it  evidently  denotes  the  administration  of  the 
government  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Messiah 
to  erect  on  earth.  The  king  in  the  parable  is  meant 
to  represent  God  the  Father,  and  the  king^s  son  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  marriage-feast  seems  intended 
to  denote  the  honours,  privileges,  and  advantages, 
offered  to  all  who  should  be  disposed  to  become  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom. 

1.  We  have  next  to  ascertain  who  are  intended  to 
be  represented  by  the  invited  guests  in  the  parable, 
and  the  servants  who  were  employed  to  communicate 
the  invitation.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  proper  to 
compare  this  parable  with  the  one  contained  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St 
Matthew^s  Gospel,  at  verse  33.  That  parable  evi- 
dently exhibits  the  dispensation  given  to  the  Jews  pre- 
vious to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God;  for 
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the  messengers  sent  to  the  husbandmen  to  receive 
the  fruits  of  the  vineyard,  represent  the  ancient  pro- 
phets who  were  successively  sent  to  the  Jews,  to  de- 
mand of  them  the  improvement  suited  to  their  supe- 
rior advantages.  And  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  vineyard,  who  was  sent  last  of  all,  denotes  the 
Son  of  God,  who,  when  he  came  with  offers  of  peace 
and  salvation,  was  rejected  and  put  to  death. 

But  the  parable  contained  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  St  Matthew^s  Gospel  is  confined  to  the 
time  of  Christianity,  and  commences  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Messiah ;  for,  as  already  observed,  it  evidently 
contains  a  representation  of  the  administration 
of  his  government.  Now,  we  know  that  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Messiah's  reign  were  first  offered  to  the 
Jews.  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  power  and 
spirit  of  Elijah,  was  universally  received  by  the 
people  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven.  When  our  Sa- 
viour himself  came  in  person,  and  had  appointed  his 
twelve  apostles,  he  sent  them  out  in  six  companies, 
two  in  each,  through  the  cities  of  Israel,  proclaiming 
as  they  went  along,  ''The  reign  of  heaven  is  at  hand;" 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  power  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  cleanse  lepers,  and  to  expel  demons.  What  effect 
was  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by  this  first 
mission  is  not  mentioned.  All  that  we  are  told  is, 
that  the  apostles  reported  to  Jesus  what  they  had 
done.*  We  find,  however,  a  fact  stated  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  first  mission,  that  the 
multitudes  which  assembled  to  hear  and  to  see  Jesus 

*  St  Luke  ix.,  10. 
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were  so  great,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  retire  to  a 
desert  near  Bethsaida,  whither  the  same  multitudes 
followed  him,  and  where  he  fed  them  in  a  miraculous 
manner.  They  next  went  round  a  part  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  to  Capernaum,  where  he  delivered  that 
discourse  contained  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John^s 
Gospel,  which  was  so  offensive  to  their  prejudices  that, 
from  that  time,  we  are  expressly  informed  many  of  his 
disciples  withdrew,  and  walked  no  more  with  him. 

Afterwards  seventy  disciples  were  sent  out,  two 
and  two,  or  in  thirty-five  parties,  into  everycity  and 
place  which  their  Master  intended  to  visit ;  and 
he  imparted  to  them  instructions  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  given  to  the  twelve.  After  executing 
their  commission,  they  returned  to  Jesus  with  exulta- 
tion, "  rejoicing  that  even  the  demons  were  subject  to 
them  through  his  name.^^ 

The  number  of  disciples  who  attached  themselves 
to  him  during  his  ministry,  formed  so  small  a  part 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
he  was  rejected  by  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen. 
We  find  that,  a  little  before  his  death,  he  called  his 
followers  a  "  little  flock."  Again,  after  his  ascension, 
Jesus  sent  many  additional  messengers  to  persuade 
the  Jews  to  accept  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  He 
commissioned  not  only  apostles,  but  evangelists,  and 
apostles,  and  prophets,  and  teachers.  But,  as  the 
parable  declares  prophetically,  the  great  body  of  the 
Jews  turned  away  with  indifference  from  the  invita- 
tion which  they  received,  one  to  his  farm  and  another 
to  his  merchandise ;  that  is,  they  continued  to  be  in- 
fluenced solely  by  selfish  and  worldly  motives.     And 
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while  the  timid,  though  well-disposed,  would  be  de- 
terred from  embracing  a  religion  which  brought 
perilous  consequences,  the  more  unprincipled  and 
violent  among  the  Jews,  especially  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  would  naturally  become  the  persecutors  of 
the  followers  of  Christ,  till  their  power  was  entirely 
subverted  by  the  terrible  calamities  which  befell  them. 
These  are  clearly  referred  to  in  the  pai*able  ;  for  we 
are  there  told  that  when  the  persons  who  hadl>een 
invited  to  the  marriage-feast  seized,  abused,  and 
killed  the  messengers,  the  king  sent  his  soldiers,  de- 
stroyed the  murderers,  and  burned  their  city.  In 
this  manner  the  Jews  were  punished,  not  merely  for 
rejecting  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  also  for  the  in- 
justice and  cruelty  which  they  exercised  against  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity. 

2.  We  come  to  inquire  what  persons  are  meant  in 
the  second  part  of  the  parable  to  whom  the  messengers 
were  next  sent.  We  are  authorised  to  say  they  were 
not  Jews ;  for  the  first  mission,  which  was  addressed 
to  them,  necessarily  closed  with  the  destruction  of 
their  city  and  nation.  This  second  class  of  guests 
not  being  Jews  must  necessarily  be  Gentiles ;  for  the 
word  Gentiles  included  all  who  were  not  Jews.  From 
the  injunction  given  to  the  messengers  to  go  to  the 
highways,  and  to  collect  all  good  and  bad  that  they 
could  find,  we  justly  conclude  that  this  last  mission 
was  intended  for  all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  or 
character,  or  nation.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
Christianity  was  rapidly  proclaimed,  not  only  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  which  included  the  civilized 
world,  but  even  beyond  its  boundaries  in  the  east. 
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It  particularly  deserves  our  attention  that  those  who 
were  summoned  on  this  occasion  are  said  at  the  time 
to  haye  consisted  of  two  divisions,  the  good  and  the 
bad.  Does  not  this  seem  to  imply,  that^  among  the 
Gentiles,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  there 
was  a  portion  to  whom  the  word  good,  in  our  Saviour's 
opinion,  might  be  justiy  applied. 

When  the  guests,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
had  assembled,  the  king  is  represented  as  going  to 
the  apartment  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  company. 
He  immediately  observed  an  individual  whose  dress 
was  not  suited  to  the  occasion ;  for  he  had  not  put 
on  the  wedding-garment  with  which  he  had  been  for- 
nished.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  this  wedding-gar- 
ment, or  what  is  it  intended  to  represent  in  real  life  ? 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  it  indicates  hypo- 
crisy; but  hypocrisy  consists  in  assuming  a  false  garb 
in  order  to  conceal  the  real  character.  Now,  instead 
of  disguising  himself,  the  fault  lay  in  not  putting  on 
the  same  dress  as  the  rest  had  done.  The  rejection 
of  the  wedding-garment,  then,  must  denote  refusing  to 
assume  the  profession,  habits,  or  character,  of  a  Chris- 
tian. This  man,  therefore,  though  he  had  readily 
accepted  the  invitation,  was  justly  punished ;  because 
he  had  not  conformed  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
invitation  was  given.  In  another  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  find  that  "  white  raiment,'"  or  "  fine  linen," 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  attire  used  on  such  occa- 
sions, is  employed  to  represent  the  '^  righteousness 
of  the  saints."*  This  circumstance  corroborates  the 
explanation  which  we  have  given. 

*  Rev.  xix.,  8. 
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III.  Let  us  now,  in  the  last  place,  consider  what 
improvement  we  may  derive  from  the  study  of  this 
parable. 

1 .  We  observe  that  those  among  the  Jews  who  re- 
jected the  invitation  given  to  them  by  the  apostles  of 
Jesus,  were  severely  punished ;  for  the  sad  disasters 
produced  by  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  intended, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven.  It  was  necessary  to  prove  to  them,  and  to 
the  world,  that  God  is  the  governor  of  mankind  ;  that 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  of  nations ;  and 
that,  while  He  bestows  blessings  and  rewards  on 
those  who  highly  value  and  gratefully  improve  them, 
He  determined  to  punish,  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  nation  which,  after  enjoying  these  from  an  early 
period,  and  grievously  perverting  and  abusing  them, 
at  length  became  more  wicked  than  other  nations. 
The  punishment  of  the  Jew&,  so  rigorous  and  unre- 
mitted, and  continued  for  nearly  1 800  years,  is  a  per- 
manent declaration  of  God  against  ingratitude  and 
obstinate  infidelity. 

2.  We  may  observe  that  the  Gentiles  are  repre- 
sented as  accepting  the  invitation  as  soon  as  it  was 
offered,  while  the  fault  ascribed  to  them  is  exhibited 
by  the  man  who  refused  or  neglected  to  put  on  the 
wedding-garment.  It,  therefore,  consisted  in  neglect- 
ing to  assume  the  robe  of  righteousness,  which  is  re- 
quired of  those  who  profess  Christianity. 

3.  We  may  also  apply  this  parable  to  our  own 
state.  We  may  consider  ourselves  as  invited  or  called 
to  the  profession,  and  privileges,  and  advantages,  of 
Christianity.     We  have  been  baptized  into  the  name 
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of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  know  that  the  faith  which  is  required  of  us  must 
be  sincere  and  unfeigned,  connected  with  a  good  con- 
science; that  it  should  purify  our  hearts,  work  or 
produce  its  effect  by  means  of  love,  and  that  it  should 
also  overcome  the  world.  The  Scriptures  also  require 
us  to  add  to  our  faith  fortitude,  prudence,  temper- 
ance, and  perseverance;  godliness,  brotherly-kindness, 
and  charity,  or  love.  They  assure  us  that,  if  we  do 
not  incessantly  cultivate  these,  so  as  to  abound  in 
them  more  and  more,  and  thus  to  put  on  the  habits 
of  a  Christian,  we  shall  be  liable  to  punishments  as 
terrible  and  severe  as  those  which  befell  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  caution  some  persons 
against  a  very  erroneous  and  pernicious  inference 
that  has  been  drawn  from  a  clause  in  the  parable, — 
"  compel  them  to  come  in."  To  prepare  us  for  the 
proper  explanation,  we  may  observe  that  three  classes 
in  succession  were  invited  to  the  great  supper.  From 
the  nature  of  the  excuses  offered  by  the  first  class,  it 
would  appear  the  more  wealthy  are  intended.  By 
"the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  blind,''  we 
may  understand  those  persons  chiefly  on  whom  our  Sa- 
viour had  performed  miracles  of  mercy.  By  those  who 
were  to  be  found  on  "  highways''  and  beside  "  hedges," 
was  evidently  meant  the  Gentiles.  But  it  is  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  invitation  was  given  to  these  that 
our  attention  is  principally  to  be  directed, — compel 
them  to  come  in.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  it 
is  justifiable,  or  rather  is  an  incumbent  duty  to  use 
violent  means  to  convert  men  to  Christianity.     To 
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this  it  may  be  answered,  that  conyersion  implies 
Yoluntary,  deliberate,  and  candid  examination,  fol- 
lowed by  honest  and  complete  conviction.  Bnt  as 
there  can  be  no  forced  conviction,  there  can  be  no 
forced  conversion.  Force  can  produce  nothing  but 
hypocrisy  or  mere  formality.  To  compel,  here,  then, 
means  nothing  more  than  to  be  ur&^ent,  and  to  employ 
th.  rtro«g.rt  motives  <u.d  »glents ;  for  cLl 
ti«.ity.  though  the  gre.te,t  blTtag  conferred  on 
men,  can  only  be  propagated  in  purity,  and  receiyed 
with  advantage  when  it  enlightens,  and  conyinces, 
and  guides,  an  unfettered  understanding.  As  pure 
Christianity  cannot  be  spread  by  force,  neither  can  it 
be  propagated  by  fraud ;  for  it  is  evidently  a  rule  of 
Divine  Proyidence  that  good  ends  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  good  means. 


LECTURE  LVIII. 

SINGULAR  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS   LOVE  AND  HATE, 

GIVEN  BY  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

St  Lukk  xiy.y  25. 


OoifTERTS : — Meaning  of  the  words  lave  and  haie  here. — Include  not 
feelings  only,  but  actions  and  habits  also. — How  to  reoondle  cer- 
tain apparent  contradictions  here. — Why  our  Sayiour  nsed  such 
terms. — To  correct  false  notions  of  the  Messiah. — VHiat  character 
Christ  required  in  his  disciples,  he  declared  without  reserye. — 
Illustrated  his  meaning  by  examples  and  important  admonitions. 
— What  benefits  we  may  receiye. — Self-deceit  neyer  to  be  prac- 
tised. 

In  order  to  present  you  with  a  complete  view  of 
this  passage,  we  shall, 

I.  First  explain  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the 
unusual  application  of  the  words  love  and  hate. 

II.  Inquire  why  our  Saviour  employed  terms  at- 
tended with  difficulty. 

III.  Consider  what  character  he  required  of  his 
disciples. 

IV.  Point  out  what  improvement  we  may  derive 
from  the  subject. 

I.  First,  then,  let  us  explain  the  difficulties  that 
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arise  in  this  place  &om  the  unnsual  application  of  the 
words  love  and  hate. 

These  words  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  not  merely  to  express  feelings,  but  to 
denote  wishes  and  actions.     Thus,  when  we  are  com- 
manded by  our  Saviour  to  love  our  enemies,  Ee  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  to  have  a  strong  affection  for 
them,  and  to  have  delight  in  their  society ;  nor  that 
we  should  highly  esteem  them,  nor  approve  of  their 
conduct,  whatever  it  may  be.     For  though  it  is  pos- 
sible they  may  be  good  men,  whose  real  character  we 
may  have  entirely  mistaken  ;  so  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be   bad  men,  whose  principles  and  dis- 
positions and  conduct  it  might  be  our  duty  to  con- 
demn.    To  suppose  that  Christianity  should  require 
us  to  esteem  such  men,  or  to  bear  affection  to  them, 
would  be  to  suppose  that  it  enjoins  what  is  criminal 
or  impossible.     But,  according  to  the  most  obvious 
and  natural   meaning  that  we  can   put   upon   our 
Saviour's  words,  we  may  love  them   in  the   sense 
which  he  intends,  though  we  believe  them  to  be  bad 
men.     Fortunately  for  us,  however,  he  explains  what 
he  means  by  love  to  our  enemies.     For  he  tells  us,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  it  consists  entirely 
in  good  wishes,  ardent  prayers,  and  benevolent  ac- 
tions ;  or  "  in  blessing  those  who  curse  us ;  in  doing 
good  to  them  that  hate  us ;  and  in  praying  for  them 
that  despitefuUy  use  and  persecute  us/'    But  farther, 
love,  even  of  a  pure  and  exalted  kind,  as  that  which 
is  directed  to  God  for  its  object  ought  to  be,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Apostle  John  as  consisting  in  actions. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  strong 
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feelings  or  violent  emotions,  but  he  says,  "  This  is 
the  love  of  God,  that  ye  keep  his  commandments.'' 
In  this  definition  there  is  great  wisdom ;  for  if  we 
placed  the  love  of  God  in  mere  temporary  emotions, 
which  might  produce  no  salutary  or  permanent  eflfects, 
we  should  deceive  ourselves  in  a  pernicious  manner. 
On  these  grounds  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that, 
in  Scripture,  the  word  love  is  sometimes  employed  to 
express  not  merely  good  wishes  and  mental  prayers, 
but  all  actions  that  flow  from  benevolent  feelings. 

The  word  hate  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  to  the  use  of  the  word  love.  To 
hate  does  not  always  signify  to  dislike,  to  wish  evil 
to  any  person,  or  to  hold  one  in  abhorrence.  To  hate 
parents,  means  here  to  behave  to  them  in  the  same 
manner  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  in  other  cases  might 
arise  from  hatred;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  Christianity, 
children  might  be  required  to  separate  from  their 
parents.  But  farther,  it  seems  to  be  affirmed  that 
no  man  can  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  unless  he  hate  not 
only  his  father  and  mother,  but  also  his  wife  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters.  Yet  what  does  ap- 
pear directly  contradictory,  children  are  required  to 
honour  their  parents,  husbands  to  love  their  wives. 
*'  Whoso  hateth  his  brother,"  says  the  Apostle  John, 
"  is  a  murderer."  This  is  sufficiently  strong  language. 
But  there  is  something  added  by  our  Saviour,  in  the 
end  of  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  which  makes  the  con- 
tradiction still  more  extraordinary.  For  our  Saviour 
says,  unless  a  man  hate  his  own  life,  or  himself,  he 
cannot  be  his  disciple.  Yet  the  Apostle  Paul  has 
said,  ^^  No  man  hateth  his  own  flesh"  (or  himself). 
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Indeed,  the  second  great  commandment  of  our  Saviour, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  j'*^  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  no  man  hateth  himself,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  loves  health,  life,  and  happi- 
ness. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  reconcile 
such  apparent  contradictions  ?  We  are  to  do  it  by 
observing  how  our  Saviour  has  expressed  the  same 
sentiment  upon  other  occasions.  Thus,  in  his  charge 
to  his  apostles  on  their  first  mission,  he  said  (St 
Matthew  x.,  37),  "  He  who  loveth  father  and  mother 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  who  loveth 
son  and  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 
He  who  will  not  take  his  cross  and  follow  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me.  He  who  preserveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  but  he  who  loseth  his  life  on  my  account  shall 
preserve  it." 

Thus,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  meaning  in  this 
passage  is,  that,  in  some  cases  where  there  appears 
any  inconsistency  between  our  duties  to  our  Saviour, 
and  those  which  we  owe  to  our  relatives,  we  ought  to 
prefer  the  duties  to  Him  as  the  most  important. 

II.  Let  us  inquire  why  our  Saviour  expressed  him- 
self upon  this  occasion  in  so  uncommon  a  manner. 

If  the  terms  here  employed  had  been  those  of  a 
mere  man,  we  might  suppose  that  they  were  selected 
from  mistake,  from  love  of  paradox  or  mystery.  But 
in  the  language  of  a  Divine  Being,  we  can  make  no  al- 
lowance for  mistakes ;  for  mistakes  there  could  not 
be.  Nor  can  we  suppose  it  owing  to  love  of  singu- 
larity ;  for  that  would  be  a  weakness.     We  cannot 
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help  concluding,  then,  that  our  Sayiour  must  have 
purposely  chosen  this  strong  and  singular  language 
for  wise  reasons  worthy  of  himself. 

Now,  we  are  informed  in  the  twenty-fifth  verse 
that  great  multitudes  followed  him,  and  that  it  was 
to  them  he  addressed  this  repulsive  language.  We 
know  also  that  all  the  Jews  entertained  false  notions 
of  the  Messiah's  character  and  reign.  They  expected 
the  Messiah  was  to  become  their  sovereign,  and  that 
his  reign  was  to  be  a  period  of  power,  grandeur,  and 
enjoyment.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  then,  to 
undeceive  them.  For  they  might  have  attempted, 
as  they  did  on  another  occasion,  to  make  him  king 
by  force.  This  might  have  produced  an  insurrection, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  government, 
and  induced  it  to  interfere.  Such  effects  were  there- 
fore to  be  prevented  by  the  prudence  of  our  Saviour. 
But  even  if  their  false  notions  of  the  Messiah  had 
not  produced  this  effect,  these  notions  were  hurtftil 
to  themselves,  and  would  have  prevented  them  from 
cultivating  that  pure  righteousness  which  corres- 
ponded with  the  Messiah's  reign.  Therefore  we 
conclude  that  the  reason  why  our  Saviour  employed 
such  strong  language,  was  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing them  that  he  was  not  such  a  Messiah  as  they  ex- 
pected ;  and  that  instead  of  his  reign  being  a  period 
of  worldly  grandeur  and  glory,  it  would  be  a  season 
of  trial,  of  danger,  and  suffering,  to  which  his  disciples 
should  be  liable. 

He  never  presented  to  his  hearers  mere  worldly 
motives.  He  did  not  address  himself  to  their  pas- 
sions.  He  flattered  them  with  no  honours,  nor  worldly 
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distinctions.  Though  he  knew  well  their  wishes  and 
expectations,  he  held  out  no  offices  of  worldly  power 
to  the  ambitions, — ^no  wealth  to  the  covetous, — no 
pleasures  to  the  voluptuous.  He  gave  no  encourage- 
ment even  to  the  indolent.  On  the  contrary,  he  told 
them  in  the  most  candid  and  unequivocal  manner, 
that  no  man  ought  to  offer  to  be  a  disciple  of  his 
without  weighing  and  ascertaining  the  consequences. 
He  called  upon  them  to  consider  well  the  hardships 
which  they  must  encounter,  and  the  enjoyments  which 
they  must  forego.  So  far  was  he  from  concealing 
the  sufferings  to  which  they  should  be  exposed,  or 
from  exhibiting  them  as  less  formidable  than  they 
really  were,  that  he  gave  them  the  most  faithful  and 
appalling  representation.  He  informed  them,  they 
must  be  ready  to  abandon  every  thing  they  had ;  not 
only  their  wealth  and  their  favourite  pursuits,  but 
even  to  forsake  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations. 
That  there  should  not  be  any  possible  mistake  on 
this  subject,  he  selected  the  strongest  language,  such 
as  could  not  admit  of  a  literal  interpretation.  He 
told  them,  that  unless  they  hated  their  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  even  their  own  life,  or  themselves,  they 
could  not  be  disciples  of  his ;  and  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  he  added,  they  must  follow  him  carrying 
their  cross,  or,  in  other  words,  they  must  be  prepared 
like  persons  already  condemned  te  crucifixion,  who 
were  compelled  to  carry  the  cross-beam  to  which  the 
hands  were  to  be  nailed,  from  the  prison  to  the  place 
of  execution  (and  not  the  whole  cross,  as  is  commonly 
supposed). 

After  using  this  powerful  language,  our  Saviour 
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illustrates  his  meaning  still  farther  by  two  examples. 
First,  he  compares  the  situation  of  one  wishing  to 
become  his  disciple,  to  that  of  a  man  who  resolves  to 
build  a  tower.  It  is  customary  for  all  men  possessed 
of  common  prudence  or  forethought,  after  forming  a 
plan,  to  calculate  the  expense  before  commencing  the 
work.  He  recommended  to  every  person  who  wished 
to  be  his  disciple  to  do  the  same;  that  he  might 
not  rashly  attempt  what  he  could  not  accomplish. 
But  our  Saviour  was  not  satisfied  with  one  compa- 
rison, he  thought  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  second.  A  king  engaged  in  war  against 
another,  if  wise,  will  compute  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess, before  he  venture  on  the  chances  of  war.  Then 
he  concludes  with  the  remarkable  declaration,  that 
whoever  of  them  did  not  renoimce  all  that  he  had, 
could  not  be  a  disciple  of  his. 

By  way  of  farther  illustration,  he  reminds  them  in 
a  figurative  manner  of  the  dangers  they  should  incur, 
if  they  entered  into  engagements  to  become  Chris- 
tians, and  afterwards  apostatized.  As  the  rock-salt 
in  Judea,  which  was  employed,  as  among  ourselves, 
to  preserve  animal  food  from  putrefaction,  would, 
when  exposed  to  rain  and  heat,  become  insipid,  con- 
sequently useless  and  fit  only  to.be  thrown  away;  so 
if  they  who  became  his  followers,  and  were  intended 
to  reclaim  and  preserve  the  world  from  corruption, 
should  become  corrupted  themselves,  they  would  be 
rendered  totally  worthless.  He  then  concludes  with 
a  solemn  declaration,  which  he  occasionally  employed 
after  uttering  something  of  high  importance,  and 
thought  it  requisite  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  ini- 
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press  the  memoiy  of  his  hearers :  ^^  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear/^ 

The  nature  of  the  character  which  he  required  of  his 
disciples,  and  the  high  importance  which  he  ascribed 
to  it,  may,  then,  be  ascertained  by  three  things :  1.  By 
the  description  given  in  the  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth, 
and  twenty-seventh  verses.  2.  By  the  illustrations 
which  he  introduces.  3.  By  the  attention  paid  to  the 
words,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

IV.  Let  us,  lastly,  consider  what  benefits  we  may 
receive  from  this  passage  of  sacred  Scripture. 

We  allow,  that  it  has  a  direct  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate attendants  on  Jesus  during  his  ministry,  or,  .at 
least,  to  his  disciples  in  the  first  ages,  who  were  re- 
quired to  make  great  sacrifices,  particularly  to  re- 
nounce their  nearest  relations,  and  to  expose  them* 
selves  to  persecution  and  death.  StUl,  it  is  true, 
that  the  character  of  Christians  is  required,  in  all 
ages,  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  of  equal  purity. 

1.  We  must  therefore  avoid  all  temptations  which 
would  seduce  us  from  our  duty,  and  conquer  all  pas- 
sions and  affections  which  would  mislead  us. 

2.  We  should  remember,  that  an  important  part  of 
the  Christianas  duty  consists  in  action,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  mere  opinions  or  feelings,  or  wishes. 

3.  That  we  ought  not  to  select  from  the  Scriptures 
a  few  single  passages,  from  which  we  may  deduce 
opinions  agreeable  to  ourselves;  but  that  we  must 
attend  to  every  part,  however  offensive.  Many  wish 
to  go  to  heaven  without  renouncing  their  sins  or  evil 
habits,  without  labour  or  anxiety,  without  watching 
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or  overcoming  temptations ;  merely  by  repeating  a 
number  of  hard  words,  which  they  do  not  understand ; 
by  adopting  a  set  of  abstract  opinions,  and  cherishing 
enthusiastic  hopes  without  foundation ;  and  they  will 
follow  any  person  who  tells  them,  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  Blessed  Saviour,  that  they  can  do  nothing,  and 
have  nothing  to  do ;  forgetting  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
said,  ^*  that  he  could  do  all  things  through  Christ 
that  strengthened  him ;"  and  why  not  other  Chris- 
tians ?  Let  us  remember  also,  that  the  same  apostle 
has  said :  "  My  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast, 
unmoveable  (indefatigable),  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  * 

Can  we  doubt  then,  whatever  be  our  natural  defects 
or  evil  habits,  that  the  extraordinary  means  which 
Christianity  has  so  amply  provided,  is  fully  and  more 
than  sufficient  to  amend  or  remove  them  all. 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  5S. 
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PART  I. 

PARABLES  OF  THB  LOST  SHBEP  AND  OF  THE  LOST 

DRACHMA. 

St  Luke  xv.  1-10. 


G0MTBNT8 : — Excellence  of  our  Saviour's  parables. — Meaning  of  the 
word  nnner  among  the  Pharisees. — Jesus  visited  sinners. — The 
two  parables  explained.— Jesus  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  to 
repentance. — How  far  we  may  imitate  our  Saviour  in  associating 
with  bad  men — Onlj  when  we  can  do  good  and  no  harm. — Earlj 
pietjr  better  than  late  repentance. — J07  of  angels. — Nature  and 
character  of  angels.— Angels  are  benevolent,  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  happiness  of  man. — Our  knowledge  respecting  angels  a 
motive  to  improvement. 

In  this  chapter,  our  Saviour  has  presented  us  with 
three  parables.  When  he  commenced  his  public  min- 
istry, he  addressed  the  multitudes  who  followed  him 
in  plain  language,  which  every  Jew  might  have  under- 
stood. But  after  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ascribed 
his  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  he  changed  his  mode  of 
teaching,  and  discoursed  to  the  people  in  parables. 
Thus,  the  Evangelist  St  Mark  informs  us  (chap.  iv. 
34.),  "  Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them ; 
and  when  they  were  alone,  he  expounded  them  to  his 
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disciples/'  In  his  parables,  his  superiority  was  as 
remarkable  as  in  everything  else.  There  is  an  ori- 
ginality and  a  beanty  in  them,  which  must  strike 
every  one.  The  materials  are  taken  from  the  most 
common  and  familiar  objects ;  but  they  are  always 
selected  and  arranged  in  the  happiest  manner,  and 
expressed  in  language  that  renders  them  vivid  and 
interesting.  No  man  of  feeling  could  hear  the  para- 
bles of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
without  emotion ;  even  if  he  listened  to  them  merely 
as  stories ;  and  no  man  of  thought  and  principle  could 
have  heard  them  without  perceiving  that  they  con- 
tain an  important  meaning,  and  without  wishing  and 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  that  meaning.  Nor  can 
we  suppose  that  any  person  who  applied  to  our  Sa- 
viour for  an  explanation,  was  ever  refased  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Indeed,  in  the  Gospel  by  St  Mark 
(chap.  iv.  10),  we  are  expressly  told,  that  when  he  was 
alone,  not  only  the  Twelve,  but  others  who  attended 
him,  asked  of  him  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the 
Sower.     Their  request  was  immediately  granted^ 

The  three  parables  contained  in  this  chapter,  were 
delivered  to  publicans  and  sinners  in  the  presence  of 
Pharisees  and  scribes. 

The  Pharisees  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
as  well  as  the  character  and  office  of  the  scribes. 
The  publicans  were  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Bo- 
man  government  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  were,  on 
that  account,  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  who 
reckoned  it  unlawful,  and  therefore  disgraceftil,  to  pay 
taxes  to  heathens.  The  word  sinner^  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  usually  applied  among  the  Jews  in  the 
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same  manner  as  among  ourselves.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  All  men  are  sinners."  But  it  is 
evident,  even  from  the  mode  of  expression  here,  that 
those  called  sinners  among  the  Jews,  were  supposed, 
for  some  other  reason  besides  that  of  being  more 
wicked  than  others,  to  form  a  class  by  themselves. 
The  word  is  applied  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  GefOr- 
tiles,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.  "  We,"  says  he, 
"  who  are  Jews  by  nature  (or  birth),  and  not  sinners 
of  the  Gentiles."  Zaccheus,  though  a  worthy  man, 
was  called  a  sinner  by  the  Jews,  for  no  other  reason, 
that  we  can  discover,  except  that  he  belonged  to  the 
obnoxious  class  of  publicans.  Nay,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  our  Saviour  was  stigmatized  as  a 
sinner,  because  he  cured  a  blind  man  on  the  sabbath. 
They  said  to  the  blind  man :  "  Give  God  the  praise ; 
we  know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner*''^  No  set  of  men 
could  be  more  immoral  than  the  Pharisees ;  but  they 
would  not  have  allowed  the  word  sinner  to  be  applied 
to  any  of  themselves.  It  is  therefore  difficult  for  us 
to  ascertain  the  sort  of  character  to  which  this  desig- 
nation was  given  by  the  Jews.  All  that  we  can  say 
is,  it  was  something  that  rendered  a  man  infamous 
in  their  estimation ;  but  whether  this  arose  from  im- 
morality in  any  degree,  or  from  inattention  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  or  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  or 
from  holding  an  obnoxious  office,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine. 

It  appears  that  Jesus  did  not  decline  associating 
with  publicans  and  those  called  sinners  ;  nor  did  he 
refuse  to  partake  of  food  in  their  presence.     This  cir- 
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cumstance  occasioned  censorious  murmurs  among 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  They  whispered  to  one 
another,  ^^  This  man  admitteth  sinners,  and  eateth 
with  them."  They  might  before  this  time  have 
learned  that  Jesus,  who  had  upon  many  occasions 
read  their  thoughts  and  exposed  them,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  their  whisperings.  But  with  an  infatua- 
tion not  easily  explained,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
or  overlooked  this  extraordinary  faculty.  The  only 
notice  which  he  took  of  this  matter  is  contained  in 
the  following  parables.  We  are  naturally  led  to  ex- 
pect that  these  parables  would  have  an  evident  re- 
ference to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  of  these  mentioned,  a  single  sheep  out 
of  a  hundred  is  represented  as  going  astray.  In  the 
second,  one  piece  of  money  out  of  ten  is  lost,  and  the 
owner  in  both  cases  is  described  as  searching  with 
the  utmost  care  and  perseverance,  till  what  was  lost 
is  found ;  and  then  as  expressing  the  greatest  joy 
at  success.  In  explaining  these  two  parables,  we 
see  that  the  owner  represents  God  or  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that  the  things  described  as  lost,  correspond 
with  the  character  and  state  of  the  publicans  and 
sinners,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  had 
strayed  and  had  been  lost. 

The  object,  then,  of  these  parables  is,  to  shew  the 
care  employed  in  searching,  and  the  joy  in  finding. 
The  joy  in  finding,  is  expressed  in  language  that 
must  appear  very  remarkable.  "  Thus,  I  assure  you, 
there  is  greater  joy  in  heaven  for  one  sinner  that  re- 
formeth"  (as  the  word  should  be  rendered),  "  than  for 
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ninety-and-nine  persons  that  need  no  reformation." 
And,  again,  "  snch  joy  have  the  angels  of  God  when 
any  one  reformetL" 

L  Let  US  now  consider  whether,  and  how  far  we 
are  called  apon  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour, 
in  occasionally  associating  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners. 

But,  though  our  Saviour  frequently  joined  the  com- 
pany of  publicans  and  sinners,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
hedid  so  in  the  sense  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  them. 
For,  as  he  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance ;  and  as 
means  are  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  cor- 
responding ends,  and  opportunities  are  indispensable 
for  action  and  improvement ;  so  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  in  their  company,  in  order  to  exhort, 
warn,  and  instruct  them. 

Tt  is  evident,  however,  that  no  human  teachers  can 
be  placed  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  of  our  Sa^ 
viour ;  nor  if  they  were,  would  they  be  qualified  to 
act  in  a  similar  manner.  Still,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians,  and  certainly,  not  least  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, to  do  all  the  good  in  their  power ;  yet  it  is 
left  for  every  man  to  judge  for  himself,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  determine  on  what  occasions  he  has  a  pro- 
spect of  doing  good,  by  mixing  in  the  society  of  the 
profligate,  or  even  of  courting  their  society.  Such 
attempts,  however,  are  chiefly  fitted  to  the  aged  and 
experienced ;  men  of  inflexible  religious  principles, 
who  can  receive  no  harm  to  themselves,  and  who,  so 
far  from  being  suspected  of  anything  selfish,  are 
evidently  influenced  by  motives  of  the  most  pure  and 
disinterested  nature. 
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2.  Let  us  next  inquire,  whether  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  a  profligate  man  who  repents,  is  more 
highly  approved  by  God,  than  a  man  who  has  been 
correct  in  his  opinions  and  conduct  from  his  in- 
fancy. 

Strange  as  it  must  appear  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  New  Testament,  yet,  it  is  well  known  such 
conclusion  has  been  drawn.  But  if  that  were  true, 
it  would  follow  that  profligacy  is  a  necessary  pre- 
paration for  godliness.  It  would  establish  the  dan- 
gerous maxim,  that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may 
come.  It  is  directly  inconsistent  with  the  wise  in- 
junction, "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  It 
is  contrary  to  the  admonition  of  the  apostle  when  he 
enjoins  the  young,  "  to  flee  youthful  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul."  It  would  risk  the  salvation  of  all 
who  die  young.  Be  assured,  that  he  who  is  trained 
by  pious  parents  to  early  piety ;  who  grows  up  to 
manhood  in  good  principles  and  pure  habits ;  who  has 
served  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  dedicated  the 
years  of  youth,  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  days,  to 
the  service  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer ;  is  much 
superior  to  him  who  wastes  the  first  stage  of  life  in 
sin,  even  though  he  should  afterwards  repent ;  that 
to  resist  temptation,  is  better  than  to  yield ;  and  that 
a  whole  life  of  purity  and  holiness  is  better  than  a 
part.  But  the  opinion  here  contested,  appears  so 
extravagant,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the 
subject. 

3.  There  is  still  another  point  to  which  our  at- 
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tention  is  naturally  directed,   and  from  which  im- 
portant conclusions  may  fairly  be  drawn.    The  joy 
which  is  said  to  be  felt  in  heaven,  is  ascribed  to  the 
angels.     But  if  the  angels  are  delighted  with  the  re- 
formation of  one  single  wicked  person,  they  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  each  individual,  and 
they  must  have  opportunities  of  gaining  such  know- 
ledge.    They  must  know  the  principles  and  disposi- 
tions of  men,  as  well  as  their  history  and  their  con- 
duct.    And  if  no  case  of  repentance  can  escape  them, 
they  must  have  the  most  ample  means  of  informa- 
tion.   But  angels  are  created,  and  therefore  limited 
beings,  and  cannot  be  present  everywhere ;  for  omni- 
presence is  an  attribute  of  God,  and  of  God  alone. 
We  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  that  all  the  angels 
can  be  privy  to  the  actions  of  all  mankind.     But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose^  that  it  is  from  their  own 
personal  observations,   that  the  angels  know  the 
history  and  conduct  of  individual  men.     They  are 
represented  as  numberless  beings,  sent  to  ^'minister  to 
those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."     Our  Saviour 
himself  has  said,  ^^  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one 
of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  imto  you,  that  in 
heaven,  their  angels-  continually  behold  the  face  of 
my  heavenly  Father."     The  expression,  their  angels, 
seems  to  indicate  that  each  of  the  little  ones  here 
alluded  to,  must  have  at  least  one  angel  peculiarly 
attached  to  him ;  consequently  such  angel  must  be 
supposed  well  acquainted  with  everything  that  befalls 
that  individual.     Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  angels  so  employed  might  also   make 
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observations  within  a  certain  sphere,  more  than  that 
men  should  be  acquainted  with  the  actions  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  live  around  them  in  this  world.  And 
though  it  is  improbable  that  the  same  angels  should 
inspect  all  mankind,  yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
such  benevolent  beings,  who  are  represented  as  de- 
lighted with  the  repentance  of  men  here  below,  would  • 
have  their  happiness  much  increased  by  communi- 
cating this  joyful  intelligence  to  one  another,  and  that 
all  of  them  may  partake  in  the  joy. 

These  holy  angels,  then,  are  represented  as  bene- 
volent beings,  whose  happiness  is  enhanced  by  the 
reformation  of  any  one  individual  upon  earth.  They 
are  not  said  to  take  any  concern  in  the  success  of 
the  covetous,  in  the  acquisitions  of  the  opulent,  nor 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  ambitious.  Neither  is 
it  said  that  their  attention  and  anxiety  are  solely 
directed  to  the  great  of  this  world.  The  only  thing 
in  which  those  exalted  beings  take  an  interest,  is  the 
repentance,  the  reformation,  the  improvement,  the 
superior  excellence,  of  individuals,  whether  they  be 
rich  or  poor.  Let  the  poorest,  the  humblest,  the 
most  obscure  person  then  consider,  that  though  he 
may  appear  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected  by  his 
fellow-men  upon  earth,  he  may  be  an  object  of  high 
interest  to  the  angels  in-  heaven.  For  if  these  bene- 
volent beings  are  gladdened  with  the  reformation  of 
a  single  individual,  they  must  also  feel  some  concern 
in  every  temptation  that  is  resisted,  and  in  every 
good  action  that  is  done. 

Here,  then,  is  an  additional  motive  to  holiness. 
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which  is  seldom  considered  as  it  ought  to  be.  Yet 
it  is  a  powerful  one ;  and  will  be  powerfully  felt  by 
every  man  who  is  capable  of  serious  thought ;  who 
possesses  any  greatness  of  mind,  or  any  spark  of  bene- 
volence. All  that  is  required  is,  that,  by  cultivating 
faith  and  obedience,  we  may,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  become  humble  and  holy,  pious  and  benevolent, 
and  thus  be  qualified  for  admission  to  honour,  glory, 
and  happiness. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  some  observa- 
tions respecting  angels,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  collect  some  additional  information  from 
Scripture  on  so  interesting  a  subject.  This  will  be 
contained  in  the  following  Fart. 


LECTURE  LIX. 

PART  II. 

THE  RIOHTEOUS  IN  A  FUTURE  STATE  SHALL  RESEMBLE 

ANGELS. 

St  Mark  zii.  24,  25. 


"And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them,  Do  ye  not 
therefore  err,  because  ye  know  not  the  Scriptures, 
nor  the  power  of  God  ?  For  when  they  shall  rise 
from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in 
marriage ;  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven." 

In  these  words  our  Saviour  has  given  us  some  very 
important  information  concerning  the  state  of  man 
in  a  future  world.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the 
revelation  communicated  does  not  respect  all  man- 
kind, but  has  a  reference  solely  to  the  righteous. 
We  are  not,  from  this  circumstance  however,  entitled 
to  conclude  that  the  righteous  alone  are  to  rise  again ; 
for  we  are  assured  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
by  our  Saviour's  authority  too,  that  the  wicked  as 
well  as  the  righteous  shall  rise  ugain.  Thus,  in  St 
John  V.  28,  our  Saviour  says,  "  Wonder  not  at  this ; 
for  the  time  cometh  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
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have  done  good,  shall  arise  to  life ;  and  they  that  have 
done  evil  shall  arise  to  damnation/^ 

We  are  told  that,  in  a  future  state,  there  will  be 
no  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  The  reason  of 
this  is  mentioned  in  St  Luke's  Gospel.  "Neither 
can  they  die  any  more."  That  is,  they  shall  be  im- 
mortal, or  no  longer  subject  to  death.  Here,  then,  is 
the  principal  distinction  between  this  worid  and  the 
next.  In  the  present  world  all  must  die ;  and  the 
time  allotted  for  the  residence  of  each  individual  is 
short ;  some  dying  in  their  infancy,  one-half  not  sur- 
viving the  age  of  manhood,  and  of  those  remaining, 
few  living  beyond  seventy  or  eighty  years.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  constant  succession  of  newly- 
created  beings,  generation  after  generation;  other- 
wise the  world  would  soon  be  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  shall  be  no  death  in  the 
future  world ;  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  no  re- 
moval of  inhabitants  on  that  account.  Indeed,  newly- 
created  beings  would  not  be  fitted  for  the  exalted 
station ;  for  none  will  be  admitted  there  without  the 
requisite  qualifications.  They  who  are  received  into 
the  heavenly  society  must  be  enlightened  and  puri- 
fied, and  have  some  resemblance  in  character  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  henceforth  to  associate.  We  are 
indeed  told  here,  that,  in  the  future  world,  the  righte- 
ous shall  resemble  angels.  It  therefore  becomes  an 
interesting  object  of  inquiry  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  the  nature  and  character,  the  office  and 
rank,  and  situation  of  angels,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
determine  what  are  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
righteous  shall  be  like  to  the  angels. 
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I.  Let  us,  then,  inqaire  into  the  meaning  or  ap- 
plication of  the  word  angel  in  Scripture. 
!!•  The  nature  of  good  angels. 

III.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  character. 

IV.  Their  rank  and  office. 

V.  The  benefit  of  this  knowledge  to  us. 

I.  We  are,  first,  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  or  ap- 
plication of  the  word  angel  in  Scripture. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  men ;  for,  as  it  pro- 
perly signifies  messenger,  it  may  be  employed  to  de- 
note any  being  who  carries  a  message.  Thus,  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist,  who  were  directed  by 
their  master  to  go  to  Jesus  to  ask  if  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah, are,  in  the  original,  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  angels  or  messengers.  Thus  also,  when 
Jesus,  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  was  passing 
through  Samaria,  he  sent  persons  to  a  yiUage  of 
that  province  to  make  preparation ;  the  persons  sent 
are  denominated  angels.  There  are  many  other  in- 
stances, both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
which  prove  that  the  same  word  in  the  original  de- 
notes messenger,  and  may  be  applied  indiscriminately 
either  to  superior  beings,  or  to  those  who  are  merely 
human. 

If  it  be  asked,  How  can  we  know  when  the  word 
ought  to  be  applied  to  heavenly,  and  when  to  earthly 
messengers  ?  we  answer.  It  is  evidently  applicable  to 
heavenly  beings,  when  any  epithet  or  circumstance 
is  added  which  is  unsuitable  to  earthly  messengers. 
Thus,  celestial  messengers  are  denominated  angels 
of  the  Lord  or  of  God ;  sometimes  holy,  sometimes 
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heavenly,  sometimes  mighty ;  or  some  act  is  ascribed 
to  them  which  conld  not  be  performed  by  mere 
men. 

But  even,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
word  is  not  applied  to  human  messengers,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  angels  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  For, 
while  we  read  of  the  angels  of  God,  we  read  also  of 
"  those  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  and 
are  reserved  in  chains  till  the  great  day  of  judgment." 
These  are  called  the  deviPs  angels.  But  we  propose 
to  confine  our  present  attention  to  good  angels. 

II.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
state  of  good  angels. 

They  are  evidently  spiritual  beings,  and  of  a  more 
elevated  rank  than  that  of  man.  They  are  also 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  undoubtedly  possess 
much  greater  and  higher  attainments  than  man. 
Now,  as  we  are  assured  that  the  righteous  in  heaven 
shall  resemble  angels,  it  is  not  improbable  that  angels 
may  originally  have  been  in  a  lower  situation  than 
that  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  They  may  have 
been  in  a  probationary  state,  and  have  performed, 
with  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  duties  required  of 
them,  and  thus  have  attained  those  high  qualifi- 
cations that  fit  them  for  their  present  sphere.  This 
fact,  we  may  say,  is  proved  from  the  passage  which 
we  have  already  quoted  respecting  evil  angels,  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  according  to  Jude,  or  those 
who  sinned,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 
For  if  those  angels  sinned,  and  thus  forfeited  the 
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privileges  which  God  had  bestowed  on  them,  and  in- 
Tolved  themselves  in  pnnishment,  the  reason  mnst 
have  been,  that  they  abnsed  their  advantages,  and 
rendered  themselves  undeserving  and  incapable  of 
those  rewards  which  were  intended  for  the  good  and 
worthy.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  those  evil  angels 
had,  at  some  former  period,  been  in  a  similar  state  to 
that  which  man  at  present  occupies.  For  we  find, 
from  the  sentence  of  our  Saviour,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  wicked  men  and  of  wicked  angels  shall  be 
the  same  in  a  future  world.  Thus,  our  Saviour  is 
represented  as  saying  to  the  wicked,  whom  he  shall 
place  on  his  left  hand,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels."  If  the  punishment  of  wicked  men  be  the 
same  as  that  of  wicked  angels,  then  there  must  have 
been  a  correspondence  between  the  situation  and  na- 
ture and  conduct  of  wicked  men  and  wicked  angels. 
Hence,  also,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  there 
must  have  been  a  close  coincidence  between  good 
men  and  good  angels ;  for  we  are  assured  in  Scripture 
that  in  heaven  good  men  shall  associate  with  good 
angels.  Consequently,  that  angels  were  originally 
in  a  probationary  state,  as  man  now  is. 

III.  We  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  character  of 
the  good  angels. 

They  undoubtedly  possess  understandipg  and  know- 
ledge inconceivably  higher  than  what  is  possessed  by 
man.  This  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Thus,  our  Saviour,  referring  to  a  particular 
period,  has  said :  ^^  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour 

VOL.  II.  R 
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knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heayen,  but 
my  Father  only."*  The  exception  here  marked 
seems  to  indicate  a  general  knowledge  of  the  plans 
of  God  respecting  man.  For,  if  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  those  plans^  it  would  have  been  un- 
necessary to  notice  any  exception.  Again,  we  are 
told  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  that  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into  those  things  which  were  predicted  by  the 
prophets  concerning  the  Messiah.  These  words,  how- 
eyer,  the  angels  desire  to  look  into^jf  do  not  imply 
any  diflBculty  or  impossibility  of  accomplishing  their 
desire,  but  seem  rather  intended  to  express  the  ardour 
which  prompts  them,  and  the  pleasure  which  they 
receive  from  examining  the  plan  of  redemption.  Now, 
it  is  evident,  that  angels,  from  their  exalted  intellect 
and  superior  situation,  influenced  as  they  are  by  fer- 
vent desire,  must  be  successful,  and  must  therefore 
possess  very  extensive  knowledge.  But  they  are  not 
only  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  God;  for  it  appears 
from  another  passage  of  Scripture,  that  they  are  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  life  and  character,  and  ac- 
tions of  men.  Our  Saviour  said,  that  the  angels  of 
God  rejoice  when  one  sinner  repenteth.  But  they 
could  not  rejoice  at  the  reformation  of  individuals, 
unless  they  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  history 
and  character.  Consequently,  their  knowledge  of 
mankind  is  extensive  and  minute;  and  if  they  re- 
joice at  the  reformation  of  individuals,  they  must  also 
be  highly  gratified  with  every  act  of  piety  and  bene- 
volence, and  every  degree  of  improvement  made  by 
man. 

*  St  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  f  ^  Peter  i.  12. 
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Besides  being  distinguished  for  high  intellect  and 
corresponding  knowledge,  the  angels  are  described  as 
possessed  of  the  greatest  piety  and  benevolence ;  and 
pre-eminent  for  their  obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  God.  Whenever  they  descend  from  Heaven,  it  is 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  mandates,  and  for  the  be- 
nefit of  man.  In  this  respect,  they  are  exhibited  as 
models  for  our  imitation ;  for  even  in  our  prayers  to 
God,  we  are  enjoined  to  pray  that  the  will  of  God 
may  be  done  on  the  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

IV.  We  come  next  to  inquire  into  the  rank  and 
office  of  the  good  angels. 

As  angels  surpass  men  in  rank,  so  it  is  not  impro- 
bable they  may  be  placed  in  an  inconceivable  number 
of  ranks,  rising  above  one  another.  We  are  informed 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  nature  of  their 
office  :  "  To  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time. 
Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool  ?  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  ?"  Ministering  spirits  is  a  phrase  of  the 
same  import  as  messengers,  or  attendant  spirits ;  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed,  is  to  aid 
men  in  their  moral  and  religious  progress.  How  this 
assistance  is  communicated,  we  are  not  clearlv  in- 
formed ;  but  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  be- 
lief, that  superior  beings  may  be  employed  in  the  be- 
nevolent office  of  aiding  the  upright  amid  the  diffi* 
culties  with  which  they  are  doomed  to  contend.  It 
has  been  disputed,  whether  they  are  sent  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  or  societies.     But  the  dispute 
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is  unnecessary ;  for  though  angels  are  sent  to  indi- 
viduals, yet  it  is  for  the  sake  of  multitudes. 

Angels  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  appearing  to  Hagar,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
predicting  the  fate  of  Ishmael  and  his  posterity,  the 
Arabs,  and  thus  uttering  a  prophecy  which  has 
been,  and  still  is,  literally  fulfilled.  This  proves  the 
prescience  of  God,  and  that  his  Providence  accom- 
plishes prophecies  the  most  improbable.  Angels  ap- 
peared also  to  Abraham,  to  predict  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.  No  names  of  any  of  the  angels 
are  given,  except  those  of  Gabriel  and  Michael.  Ga- 
briel delivered  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks, 
which  pointed  out  the  precise  period  when  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  arrive.  The  same  angel,  Gabriel,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  New  Testament,  descended  from  hea- 
ven five  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  announced  to 
Zacharias  the  approaching  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  to  Mary,  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Michael  is  mentioned  only  in  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  In 
the  book  of  Daniel,  Michael  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  chief  angels  who  presided  over  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  protected  them  from  evil.  Thus,  in  chap. 
xii.  1.,  it  is  said,  '^  At  that  time  shall  Michael  stand 
up,  the  great  prince  who  standeth  for  the  children  of 
thy  people."  Again,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  he  ia 
called  "  Michael  the  archangel."  And  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  it  is  said  (xii.  7.),  "  And  there  was 
war  in  heaven  :  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against 
the  dragon  ;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels." 
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But  as  this  passage  is  contained  in  a  book  of  pro- 
phecy, the  interpretation  is  more  difficult  and  less 
certain. 

There  are  many  instances  of  angels  appearing  to 
individnals  upon  important  and  extraordinary  occar- 
sions.  They  are  frequently  introduced  in  the  book 
of  Revelation,  as  the  principal  agents  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  guardian  angels 
were  appointed  to  protect  and  guide  individuals.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
and  applied  to  the  righteous,  as  we  had  occasion  for- 
merly to  notice.  "  Take  heed,"  said  he,  "  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones :  for  I  say  unto 
you.  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  *  By  the 
little  ones,  we  know  is  here  meant  those  who  resem- 
ble little  children  in  humility.  By  their  angels  too, 
must  be  meant  angels  who  bear  relation  to  good  men ; 
and  we  know  no  other  relation  that  they  can  bear, 
but  that  of  superintendence,  preserving  from  evil, 
and  promoting  good.  And  this,  be  it  remembered, 
accords  with  the  office  which  is  attributed  to  angels, 
in  the  passage  already  referred  to. 

There  is  one  passage  which  would  lead  to  the 
opinion,  that  angels  conduct  the  souls  of  good  men  at 
death  to  paradise.  This  will  be  considered  when  we 
review  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 

Farther,  we  are  assured  by  our  Saviour,  that  when 

*  St  Matt.  XTui.  10. 
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he  shall  come  again,  he  shall  be  accompanied  by  his 
holy  angels.*  ''  And  he  shall  send  forth  his  angels, 
and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  seducers, 
and  iniquitous  persons.''f  But  they  could  not  be  qusr- 
lified  to  make  such  separation,  unless  they  possessed 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  character  of  men,  both 
good  and  bad. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  nature,  rank,  and  char- 
racter  of  angels,  are  of  the  most  elevated  kind.  They 
far  surpass  man  in  capacity,  and  in  extent  of  know- 
ledge, even  on  the  highest  and  most  important  sub- 
jects. They  excel,  also,  in  piety  and  benevolence. 
They  are  the  messengers  of  God  that  do  his  conmiand- 
ments,  that  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  his  word.  They 
are  also  influenced  by  the  purest  benevolence  to  man ; 
for  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, an  angel  appeared,  accompanied  with  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God  and  saying, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace 
and  good  will  to  men." 


V.  But  why  was  this  information  communicated  to 
man  'I  Not  surely  to  gratify  useless  curiosity,  or  to 
amuse  us  with  what  is  strange  and  wonderful ;  but, 
because,  every  good  man  must  feel  an  ardent  desire 
to  know  the  character  and  oflBce  of  those  exalted  be- 
ings, whom  he  is  destined  to  resemble.  To  know  this, 
is  to  know  what  our  present  employments  ought  to  be ; 
what  should  be  the  objects  of  our  highest  ambition ; 
what  the  qualifications  which  we  ought  to  cultivate. 

"*  St  Matt.  XXV.  31.  t  St  Matt.  xiii.  41. 
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Even  in  this  world  we  cannot  help  delighting  in 
the  approbation  of  the  wise,  and  the  great,  and  the 
worthy ;  and  if  they  condescend  to  take  any  interest 
in  our  situation  and  progress,  we  feel  high  gratifica- 
tion. But  if  heavenly  beings  are  pleased  to  watch 
over  us,  to  regard  us  with  affection,  and  to  rejoice 
when  a  sinner  repenteth,  should  we  not  be  anxious  to 
deserve  their  approbation,  to  be  fitted  for  their  so- 
ciety, to  resemble  them  in  excellence  ?  Then,  when 
our  spirits  shall  take  their  departure  from  this  world, 
we  may  fondly  hope  that  those  celestial  beings  will 
receive  them,  and  conduct  them  in  safety  to  the  abodes 
of  the  blessed. 


LECTURE  LX. 

THE  REFORMED  PRODIGAL. 
St  Luke  xv.  11. 


CoNTBNTB : — The  younger  Bon  leaves  home ;  is  reduced  to  poverty ; 
repents  and  returns. — Intended  to  represent  the  publicans  and 
sinners. — Effects  of  extravagance  and  licentiousness  uniform ;  as 
in  the  gratification  of  all  evil  passions;  intended  to  teach  us 
forethought  and  improvement. — Nature  of  the  prodigal's  repent- 
ance.— The  elder  brother  denotes  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. — The 
father  represents  God,  our  heavenly  Father. 

This  parable  has  been  entitled  the  Prodigal  Son, 
though  with  more  propriety  it  might  have  been 
termed  the  Reformed  Prodigal  (for  the  moral  is 
founded  on  his  reformation).  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stories  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  men ; 
whether  we  consider  the  characters,  the  style,  the 
incidents,  the  sentiments,  or  the  moral.  The  charac- 
ters  are  distinctly  drawn,  important,  and  interesting : 
they  consist  of  three,  a  father  and  his  two  sons.  The 
father  is  indulgent,  placable,  affectionate,  and  gene- 
rous. The  elder  son  is  austere,  arrogant,  selfish,  and 
envious.  The  youuger*is  ardent,  inconsiderate,  pro- 
fuse, and  licentious ;  but  afterwards  serious,  penitent, 
and  humble.  The  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  vivid. 
The  incidents  are  various,  and  the  sentiments  strik- 
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ing.  Though  living  happily  under  an  affectionate 
parent,  the  younger  son  becomes  impatient,  even  of 
the  gentlest  restraint,  and  eager  to  gratify  his 
youthful  passions.  But  as  he  cannot  permit  himself 
to  yield  to  these  feelings  in  the  presence  of  a  father 
whom  he  reveres,  he  travels  to  a  distant  country,  and 
there  among  strangers,  where  he  may  hope  to  live 
unnoticed,  he  gives  full  scope  to  his  unruly  desires. 
Like  other  inexperienced  persons,  he  expected  to  en- 
joy the  highest  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favour- 
ite objects,  never  doubting  that  his  fancied  happi- 
ness would  continue.  For  he  knew  not  that  all  licen- 
tious pleasures  lose  their  relish  when  they  become 
familiar.  In  a  little  time,  his  unbounded  extrava- 
gance caused  the  usual  effects,  reduced  him  to 
beggary,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  an  employment 
of  all  others  the  most  disgraceful  in  the  opinion  of  a 
Jew,  that  of  feeding  swine.  Thus  poverty,  produced 
by  vice,  and  united  with  an  accidental  famine,  brings 
him  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  Wretched- 
ness, however,  instead  of  throwing  him  into  despair, 
revives  the  recollection  of  his  former  innocent  and 
happy  state  under  his  father.  Eeflection  is  accom- 
panied with  compunction,  humility,  and  good  resolu- 
tion. No  sooner  is  his  determination  formed,  than 
it  is  immediately  carried  into  execution.  He  repairs 
to  his  father,  and  is  received  in  the  most  cordial 
manner.  What  can  be  more  affecting  than  the  de- 
scription of  the  father's  behaviour  to  his  penitent  son ! 
No  sooner  did  he  spy  him  at  a  distance,  than  he  had 
compassion  on  him  ;  he  ran  towards  him  and  threw 
himself  on  his  neck  and  embraced  him  !    The  altered 
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youth,  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  his  own  miscon- 
duct, addresses  his  father  in  humbled  tone,  ^^  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  thee,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of 
thy  hired  seryants."  The  fond  parent  interrupts 
the  penitential  speech,  and,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
joy,  bestows  a  profusion  of  fayours. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  who  the  younger  son  is  intended 
to  represent. 

The  parable  is  addressed  to  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  their  character  which 
resembled  what  is  ascribed  to  the  younger  son,  or 
that  could  admit  a  comparison  with  him.  But,  as 
we  are  told,  it  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  who  had  assembled  in  crowds  to 
hear  Jesus,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  that 
class  who  are  portrayed  by  the  younger  son.  The 
publicans  and  sinners  are  never  represented  in  the 
Gospels,  as  influenced  by  the  religious  opinions  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews,  but  rather  as  led  by  their 
feelings ;  just  as  the  younger  son  is  exhibited  in  the 
parable.  They  are,  however,  drawn  as  more  easily 
instructed,  and  more  susceptible  of  repentance  and 
reformation.  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  our  Saviour  represents  the  publican  as 
humble  and  penitent,  and  thus  expressing  himself  in 
prayer,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.''  Again, 
notwithstanding  the  rigid  maxims  and  opinions,  and 
rules  of  the  Pharisees,  as  well  as  their  morose  man- 
ners, the  Lord  Jesus  declared  that  publicans  and 
harlots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  them. 
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II.  Let  us  next  point  out  what  useful  instruction  we 
may  derive  from  the  conduct  of  the  younger  brother. 

1.  We  see  that  extravagance  and  licentiousness 
are  usually  followed  by  want.  We  know  that  this 
effect  has  happened  in  former  ages.  We  know  that 
it  takes  place  in  our  own  day  ;  and  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  repeated  in  every  future 
case.  Whoever,  then,  practices  these  vices,  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  their  natural  and  unavoidable  con- 
sequences. 

Nor  do  evil  effects  belong  to  these  vices  alone ;  for 
every  other  vice  has  its  peculiar  evil  consequences 
which  accompany  its  train,  as  uniformly  as  a  shadow 
goes  along  with  a  moving  substance  when  the  sun 
shines.  Thus,  even  truth  from  the  mouth  of  a  known 
liar,  is  usually  received  with  incredulity,  and  al- 
ways with  suspicion.  Pride  is  incessantly  exposed 
to  imaginary  affronts,  and  real  mortifications ;  which 
cause  to  the  unhappy  victim  many  agonizing  mo- 
ments. The  vain  man  is  miserable  when  he  is  doomed 
to  negligence  and  contempt,  instead  of  receiving  the 
coveted  and  expected  praise.  The  gratification  of  re- 
venge, in  reality,  consists  of  the  pains  of  the  rack. 

These  consequences  have  been  so  uniform  in  all 
ages,  that  they  seem  inseparably  combined  with  their 
respective  vices,  so  that  no  sagacity  on  the  part  of 
man,  nor  caution  nor  strength  of  mind  can  separate 
them.  This  uniformity  is,  in  truth,  the  stamp  of  the 
Deity ;  evidently  intended  to  teach  us  that  he  has 
united  pain  with  vice,  and  punishment  with  crime,  in 
an  indissoluble  bond. 

The  benevolent  object  of  this  striking  combination. 
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was  undoubtedly  meant  to  warn  every  person  against 
the  danger  of  yielding  to  those  passions,  or  of  doing 
those  actions,  which  are  vicious  or  criminal;  and, 
therefore,  strictly  forbidden.  But,  what  is  scarcely 
credible,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  which  al- 
mighty God  has  graciously  employed  to  impress  this 
truth  on  our  minds,  yet  it  appears  to  be  little  known, 
or  at  any  rate  little  regarded.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  experience  of  ages,  the  admonitions  of  the  wise, 
and  the  warnings  of  our  heavenly  Father  should  pro- 
duce no  serious,  nor  useful,  nor  lasting  effect  ?  Can 
we  hope  to  go  on  in  defiance  of  all  these,  and  yet 
flatter  ourselves  that  our  own  wilfulness  and  folly, 
and  self-deceit,  shall  not  end  in  misery  and  destruc- 
tion? 

The  truth  is,  the  men  of  each  successive  age  seem 
to  think  themselves  wiser  than  their  fathers;  and 
therefore,  they  vainly  hope,  that  what  happened  to 
their  fathers,  will  not  happen  to  them.  But  in  act- 
ing thus,  might  they  not  discover  that  they  are 
yielding  to  the  very  temptation  by  which  the  devil 
beguiled  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  God  had  said, 
''  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest'  freely 
eat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  on  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."*  But  the  serpent 
said  unto  the  woman,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for 
God  doth  know,  that,  on  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened ;  and  ye  shall  be  as  God  (in  the 
singular  number  as  the  word  should  be  rendered), 

*  Gen.  ii.  16,17. 
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knowing  good  and  evil.^^  God  has  also  assured  us, 
that  the  wicked  shall  not  escape.  But  the  grand 
deceiver  whispers  to  the  passions,  that  the  danger  is 
not  so  great.     Thus  men  run  headlong  to  ruin. 

2.  As  the  evil  consequences  of  sin  are  thus  so 
evident  to  all,  we  ought  to  be  convinced  that  this 
knowledge  was  intended  to  lead  us  to  amendment. 
Such,  indeed,  is  represented  as  the  effect  produced 
on  the  young  man  in  the  parable.  His  sufferings 
occasioned  not  only  that  repentance  which  consists 
in  strong  feelings,  but  that  reformation  which  con- 
sists in  a  change  of  conduct.  This  is  exhibited  as 
genuine  and  sincere ;  it  was  speedy,  nor  was  it  par- 
tial but  universal. 

It  was  sincere.  He  did  not  plunge  into  new  vices 
or  new  crimes,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
effects  of  his  licentiousness.  He  used  no  fraudulent 
nor  dishonourable  means  to  regain  the  state  which 
he  had  lost.  His  reformation,  too,  was  speedy ;  for 
he  instantly  resolved  to  leave  his  former  associates, 
to  remove  from  the  scene  of  his  temptations  and  his 
guilt,  and  to  place  himself  again  in  the  very  situation 
which,  in  his  folly,  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  abandon. 
His  reformation  was  not  partial,  but  universal,  ex- 
tending to  every  part  of  his  conduct.  He  became 
humble,  sensible  of  his  faults  and  his  former  weak- 
ness, sued  for  pardon  and  to  be  placed  again  under 
the  protection  and  authority  of  his  father,  willing  to 
relinquish  all  his  claims  as  a  son,  and  contented  to  be 
received  as  a  servant. 

Here  we  are  presented  with  an  affecting  example 
worthy  of  imitation.     The  great  folly  of  multitudes 
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is  to  postpone  reformation,  with  its  rules  and  restric- 
tions, to  some  future  period,  often  a  distant  season, 
which  may  never  arrive.  Others,  again,  sin  and  re- 
pent by  fits  and  starts,  or  adopt  a  kind  of  half  re- 
pentance. They  lay  aside,  for  a  time,  some  of  those 
sins  to  which  they  are  least  attached,  while  they  cling, 
with  more  eagerness  than  formerly,  to  their  favourite 
vices.  Some,  again,  seem  to  estimate  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  repentance  by  the  degree  of  grief  which 
they  suffer.  But  grief  is  not  of  value  on  its  own  ac- 
count ;  it  is  valuable  only  for  the  moral  effects  which 
it  may  produce.  These  are  good  principles  and  dis- 
positions, good  actions  and  habits.  In  fine,  repent- 
ance, or  rather  reformation,  includes  two  parts ;  the 
first  consists  in  forsaking  our  faults  and  vices,  and 
evil  propensities ;  the  second,  in  making  a  gradual 
progress,  a  continued  improvement,  in  piety  and 
righteousness. 

III.  Our  attention  is  next  called  to  the  elder 
brother. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  younger  brother  was 
designed  to  represent  the  publicans  and  sinners. 
Nor  can  we  have  any  doubt  that,  under  the  simili- 
tude of  the  elder  brother,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
are  intended. 

It  is  true,  the  character  given  of  the  elder  brother 
is  good, — that  he  had  served  his  father  many  years, 
and  never  transgressed  his  commands.  But  we  must 
not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  this  favourable 
character  is  given  by  himself,  while  his  conduct  ex- 
hibits an  opposite  picture,  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
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to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees ;  for  they  deemed  them- 
selyes  not  only  faultless  but  meritorious,  as  they  are 
represented  by  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable,  who 
thanked  God  for  his  superiority  to  others,  and 
plumed  himself  because  he  fasted  twice  in  the  week, 
and  gave  tithes  of  all  his  possessions.  Like  the 
great  body  of  the  Pharisees,  the  elder  brother  is  sel- 
fish and  indifferent  about  others.  He  is  angry  at 
the  fond  reception  given  to  his  penitent  brother,  en- 
vious of  the  marks  of  favour  conferred  on  him,  and 
mortified  at  the  supposed  preference  to  himself  by 
his  noble-minded  father.  Had  he  possessed  any 
natural  affection  he  would  have  cordially  testified 
his  delight  at  the  return  of  his  long-lost  brother. 
But  envy  is  a  malignant  feeling  which  arises  from 
imaginary  evils.  It  was  surely  no  injury  to  him 
that  his  brother  was  reclaimed,  and  that  the  whole 
household  sympathized  with  the  father  in  the  happy 
event.  Had  he  felt  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he 
would  have  learned  that  his  own  happiness  was  highly 
enhanced ;  for  there  is  no  joy  so  elevated  and  refined 
as  that  which  a  good  man  feels  at  the  return  of  a  son, 
or  brother,  or  friend,  to  God  and  duty. 

IV.  Lastly,  the  conduct  of  the  father  in  the  par- 
able is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the  goodness 
of  our  Almighty  Father. 

Of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the  Scriptures 
have  employed  the  wisest  means  to  give  us  suitable 
ideas.  Of  power,  infinite  and  almighty,  which  can, 
in  a  moment,  create  or  annihilate,  it  is  true,  we  can 
form  no  conception.     Neither  can  we  frame  to  our- 
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selves  any  notion  of  that  knowledge  which  compre- 
hends the  universe;  which  extends  to  every  being 
and  to  every  action ;  which  views  at  once  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future.  Accordingly,  no  means 
have  been  employed  to  give  us  adequate  ideas  of 
these.  But  the  goodness  of  God  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  our  capacity  in  the  sacred  volume. 
There  it  has  been  exhibited  in  so  simple,  clear,  and 
endearing  a  manner  as  an  attribute  which  we  should 
delight  to  know,  to  admire,  and  to  love.  For  this 
purpose,  striking  figures  of  speech,  and  interesting 
comparisons  have  been  chosen  to  give  us  vivid  ideas. 
In  a  word,  the  character  of  God  is  presented  to  us 
under  the  most  expressive  terms  :  "  God  is  love."* 

Closely  connected  with  the  attribute  of  love  or  good- 
ness just  mentioned,  is  a  declaration  communicated  by 
our  blessed  Saviour.  It  is  contained  in  a  single  sen- 
tence ;  but  that  sentence  the  most  weighty,  the  most 
comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  parti- 
cular and  delightful  that  ever  was  addressed  to  the 
understanding  and  feelings,  or  enlightened  imagination 
of  man.  It  presents  in  one  view  an  assemblage  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good.  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life."  Here,  first  of  all,  our  attention  is  directed 
to  the  Almighty  Creator,  the  Allwise,  the  Allgood 
Being,  who  gave  the  plan.  Here  also  is  His  well- 
beloved  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Grand  Agent 
who  executed  it.     In  close  union  is  exhibited  the 

'''  1  John  iv.  8. 
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all-pervading,  Divine  principle  of  love,  the  object  to 
which  it  is  directed — the  human  race,  carefully  distin- 
guishing a  superior  and  selected  class  on  which  in- 
estimable and  immortal  blessings  shall  be  conferred. 
When  contemplating  this  astonishing  plan,  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  so  fired  with  its  grandeur,  and  so 
delighted  with  its  excellence,  that  he  exclaimed  in 
ecstacy,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."*  On  another 
occasion,  when  elevated  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
eager  to  describe  the  greatness  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
he  was  so  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  human  lan- 
guage, that  he  had  recourse  to  the  terms  of  dimen- 
sion as  the  only  means  of  estimating  its  greatness. 
Thus  addressing  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  he  prayed, 
"  that,  along  with  all  other  saints,  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  comprehend  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 

which  passeth  knowledge.^t 

We  cannot  help  adding,  as  a  duty,  that  these  as- 
tonishing sentiments  are  passed  over,  or  slightly 
noticed  by  multitudes.  Why  so?  Is  it  because 
they  are  expressed  in  plain,  unadorned  language? 
In  truth,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  many  do  not  examine,  or  duly  estimate, 
the  unparalleled  excellence  of  these  sentiments.  If 
they  were  studied  and  understood,  they  would  absorb 
and  exercise,  and  enlighten  our  highest  faculties, 
while  they  would  exalt  and  improve  our  principles 
and  dispositions. 

*  1  Cop.  ii.  9.  t  Eph.  iii.  18. 
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LECTURE  LXI. 

THE  PROVIDENT  STEWARD. 
St  Luke  xvi.  1-9. 


CoNTBifTB : — The  unjust  Steward  commended  solely  on  aooonnt  of  his 
forethought. — Self-interest  commendable — Being  a  neoessaiy 
principle,  and  the  standard  of  beneyolence. — It  influences  too  little 
the  children  of  light. — ^The  Mammon  of  unrighteousness. — Good 
men  may  profit  from  the  yices  of  the  world. — Forethought  recom- 
mended— Necessary  for  our  reformation  and  improvement. 

The  three  parables  contained  in  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter, we  are  told,  were  addressed  to  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  objection, 
that  Jesus  associated  with  sinners,  and  of  shewing 
them  reasons  why  he  did  so.  The  first  parable  in 
the  sixteenth  chapter  was  addressed  to  his  disciples ; 
not,  however,  to  the  twelve  apostles  only,  but  to  all 
those  who  acknowledged  the  Divine  authority  of 
Jesus.  This  parable  is  usually  denominated  the 
unjust  steward,  but  more  properly  the  provident 
steward,  for  it  is  upon  forethought  that  the  moral  is 
made  to  rest.  A  wealthy  man  and  his  steward  are 
introduced,  along  with  the  tenants  on  the  estate. 
These  are  called  debtors,  and  the  rents  which  they 
were  required  to  pay  are  termed  debts,  though  they 
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were  paid  in  kind,  and  consisted  of  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  oil  and  wheat.  For  it  seems  to  have  been 
more  customary  in  ancient  times  to  pay  rents  in  kind 
than  in  money. 

The  steward  was  accused  to  the  landlord  of  wast- 
ing his  estate ;  that  is,  of  receiving  the  rents  and  ex- 
pending them  on  his  own  personal  gratification; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  a  false  statement  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  landlord.  In  real 
life,  we  know  such  dishonesty  may  sometimes  go  on 
for  a  long  period  without  suspicion,  and  yet  be  dis- 
covered and  exposed  by  a  trifling  accident. 

No  sooner  did  the  landlord  learn  the  misconduct  of 
his  steward,  than  he  called  him  to  account  with  a 
view  to  his  dismissal.  The  steward,  foreseeing 
that  the  loss  of  his  office  and  his  character  at  the 
same  time  would  reduce  him  to  want,  considered  with 
himself  by  what  means  he  might  escape  this  terrible 
evil.  But  the  only  means  that  occurred  to  a  fraudu- 
lent man  were  fraudulent.  The  debts,  or  rents,  which 
were  due  by  the  tenants  to  their  landlord,  he  agreed 
to  reduce — the  rent  of  one  tenant  from  100  to  50 
measures  of  oil ;  and  of  another,  who  owed  100  mea- 
sures of  wheat  to  80,  in  the  hope  that,  when  discarded 
from  his  office,  gratitude  might  dispose  them  not  to 
leave  him  destitute. 

There  is  one  apparent  difficulty  in  the  eighth  verse, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  It  is  there  said,  that 
the  lord  commended  the  unjiut  steward  because  he  had 
done  wisely.  But  is  it  possible  that  our  Saviour  could 
commend  injustice  in  any  case  whatever  ?  No  man 
commits  injustice  without   some  motive;    and  the 
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motive  generally  has  some  view,  however  erroneous, 
to  self-interest.  But  self-interest  can  never  render 
injustice  commendable.  To  this  objection  we  answer, 
that  it  was  not  our  Saviour  who  commended  the  un- 
just steward.  It  was  the  landlord  of  the  tenants? 
the  master  of  the  steward.  It  is,  indeed,  said,  the 
lord  commended  j  but  the  person  so  denominated,  is 
the  same  who  is  called  by  the  steward,  in  the  third 
verse,  his  lord.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour  takes  care 
to  inform  us  at  what  place  the  parable  ends,  and 
where  he  begins  to  state  his  own  sentiments.  It  is 
in  the  ninth  verse.  Therefore  I  say  tmto  you^  &c. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  matter  of  wonder  why  the 
master,  or  landlord,  should  have  approved  an  unjust 
action  in  his  steward,  and  that,  too,  because  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  regard  to  what  he  considered  his  own 
interest.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  properly 
answered,  that  the  master  neither  commended  the 
steward  nor  his  conduct.  It  was  the  principle  which 
influenced  him  that  was  praised ;  it  was  a  prudent 
regard  to  his  future  comfort  that  was  applauded.  It 
was,  therefore,  evidently  the  intention  of  our  Saviour 
to  shew  us  that  the  principle  which  influenced  the 
steward  was  praiseworthy,  though  the  means  he  em- 
ployed were  criminal,  and  are  therefore  justly  con- 
demned. It  is  added,  in  the  eighth  verse,  "  Because 
the  children  of  this  world  are  more  prudent  in  con- 
ducting their  affairs  than  the  children  of  light."  For 
this  is  the  proper  translation  of  the  clause.  That  is, 
worldly  men,  who  consult  their  own  supposed  interest, 
exhibit  much  more  forethought,  care,  and  prudence, 
in  providing  for  their  happiness  in  this  world,  than 
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good  men  often  do  in  attending  to  their  future  and 
everlasting  happiness. 

From  this  passage  we  may  learn  several  important 
truths,  which  may  be  made  conducive  to  our  improve- 
ment. 

1 .  A  regard  to  our  own  interest  is  a  commendable 
principle.  It  may  appear  to  us  very  remarkable,  that 
our  Saviour,  who  delighted  to  inculcate  benevolence, 
or  love  to  our  neighbour,  and  who  recommended  it  in 
the  purest  form,  and  from  the  highest  motives,  should 
here  have  placed  the  principle  of  self-interest  in  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  view  which  he  was  pleased 
to  take,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  selected  the  case  of  a  bad  character, 
and  presented  it  so  clearly,  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
distinguish  the  unjust  action  from  the  principle  which 
influenced  the  steward,  and  thus  to  condemn  the  first, 
while  the  second  is  applauded ;  for  our  Saviour  has 
condemned  the  steward  by  calling  him  unjtist,  while 
he  approves  only  his  forethought,  the  prudent  regard 
that  he  had  to  what  he  deemed  his  own  interest. 

In  all  his  observations,  our  Saviour  has  shewn  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples which  guide  man  ;  and  of  the  rank  and  autho- 
rity which  belong  to  each.  Now,  every  man  who  is 
acquainted  with  human  nature  must  know,  that  the 
love  of  happiness,  or  what  is  commonly  called  self- 
love,  is  a  very  strong  principle,  and  that,  without  it, 
man  would  be  unable  to  make  any  rational  exertion 
or  beneficial  improvement.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  our  Saviour,  who  knew  all  that  is  in  man, 
would  not  overlook  it.     Accordingly,  he  has  indi- 
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rectly,  but  pointedly,  acknowledged  it  upon  other 
occasions.  Thus  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  a« 
thyself ^^'*  is  a  commandment  which  proceeds  on  the  sup- 
position that  every  man  loves  himself;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  ardently  desires  to  be  happy.  The  great 
fault  which  men  commit  is,  that  they  mistake  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  means  of  happiness. 

2.  There  is  another  object  which  our  Saviour  has 
in  view.  It  is  to  compare  the  sagacity  and  exertion 
which  worldly  men  employ  in  order  to  attain  their 
ends,  with  the  lukewarmness  and  negligence  of  the 
children  of  light.  Do  we  not  see  with  what  ardour 
and  perseverance  those  who  place  their  happiness  in 
wealth  pursue  their  grand  object  ?  They  form  a  plan, 
extending  to  all  their  actions,  and  to  be  steadily 
pursued  for  an  indefinite  period.  Their  first  thoughts 
in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night,  respect  economy 
or  management.  Even  in  conversation  the  mind  ap- 
pears continually  directed  to  this  favourite  object. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  we  not  see,  that  even  good  men 
frequently  forget  their  wise  plans  and  religious  pur- 
poses, and  allow  improper  passions  to  intrude  upon 
them  ?  Were  only  the  same  anxiety,  the  same  exer- 
tion, and  the  same  perseverance  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  divine  knowledge,  of  piety,  and  benevo- 
lence, what  astonishing  progress  would  be  made  dur- 
ing a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ! 

3.  We  learn  from  this  parable,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  our  Saviour  which  acompany  it,  the  manner 
in  which  riches  may  be  applied  for  the  advancement 
of  happiness.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
word  Mammon.     This  was  the  name  of  the  imaginary 
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god  who  was  supposed  by  the  Syrians  to  preside  over 
riches.  Hence  it  is  here  employed  to  denote  riches. 
The  mammon  of  unrighteousness  does  not  mean 
wealth  acquired  by  fraud,  or  injustice,  or  violence, 
but  merely  what  cannot  be  relied  on  as  means  for 
attaining  the  end  desired ;  for  it  is  opposed  to  true 
riches  in  verse  11.  Now,  by  true  riches  is  meant 
that  wealth  which  cannot  deceive,  because  it  is  invalu- 
able and  imperishable.  The  mammon  which  is  de- 
ceitful, though  we  pursue,  we  may  fail  to  obtain ;  or, 
when  we  have  obtained  it,  it  may  take  wings  and  fly 
away ;  or,  even  when  it  remains,  it  does  not  impart 
the  expected  happiness. 

Having  thus  explained  the  mammon  of  unrighte- 
ousness, we  are  to  consider  the  proper  use  of  riches. 
They  were  not  designed  by  Almighty  God  to  feed  the 
evil  passions  of  vanity,  pride,  or  sensuality,  or  ambi- 
tion,  but  to  be  laid  out  in  procuring  friends,  who, 
after  our  dismissal  from  our  present  state  (as  the 
words  in  the  original  denote),  may  receive  us  into  the 
everlasting  mansions.  By  this  must  be  meant  the 
laying  out  wealth  in  doing  good  actions,  as  relieving 
the  distressed,  assisting  the  weak,  and  doing  other 
benevolent  actions.  Such  will  be  a  qualification  for 
everlasting  happiness. 

4.  From  this  passage  we  may  learn  the  benefit 
which  good  men  may  derive  from  observing  the  vices 
which  prevail  around  them.  This  lesson  our  Saviour 
has  taught  us.  By  seeing  vice,  as  it  appears  in  the 
world,  we  may  learn  the  nature  and  character,  the 
effects  and  consequences  of  it.  This  knowledge  should 
fill  us  with  disgust  and  abhorrence ;  should  teach  us 
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to  beware  of  it,  to  avoid  it,  and  if,  unfortunately,  we 
should  be  drawn  into  it  by  surprise,  that  we  should 
make  as  vigorous  efforts  to  escape,  as  from  the  con- 
tagion of  the  pestilence. 

5.  But  the  principal  object  of  this  parable  was 
evidently  to  teach  us,  that  the  exercise  of  forethought 
is  an  important  duty  required  of  all  Christians.  There 
is,  indeed,  an  injunction  of  our  Saviour,  that  may 
appear  inconsistent  with  this  opinion,  when  he  de- 
sired his  followers  "  to  take  no  thought  for  to-mor- 
row, for  life,  or  food,  or  clothing."  But  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  most  men  to  procure  food  and 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  without  forethought, 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  our  Saviour  never 
intended  to  prohibit  what  is  requisite  and  wise  ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  words  rendered  take  no  thought^  signify  • 
to  take  no  excessive,  useless,  or  hurtful  thought, — in 
other  words,  not  to  be  anxious  or  distressed  about 
what  we  cannot  control ;  but  that  having  considered 
and  planned,  and  done  everything  in  our  power  to 
obtain  what  is  necessary,  we  should  leave  the  issue 
to  Providence. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  our  Saviour  had  con- 
sidered forethought  as  an  important  duty,  he  would 
have  enjoined  it  on  more  occasions  than  one.  In  this 
opinion  we  cordially  agree  ;  for  we  believe  that  duties 
of  importance  never  rest  on  a  single  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture. Call,  then,  to  your  remembrance  the  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  observe  why  some  of  them 
are  called  wise  or  prudent,  and  others  foolish.  Now, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  conduct  of  the  prudent  and 
the  foolish  was  in  every  respect  the  same,  except  in 
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one  circumstance.  The  prudent,  besides  taking  oil 
in  their  lamps,  carried  a  supply  in  other  vessels.  But 
the  foolish  neglected  to  take  a  supply.  Now,  what 
did  this  neglect  arise  from,  but  want  of  forethought  ? 
Thus  we  see  that  the  principal  object  of  the  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,  is  to  shew  the  duty  and  import- 
ance of  exercising  forethought  not  only  from  self-love, 
but  also  when  called  to  the  performance  of  duty.  It  is 
proper  also  to  notice,  that  our  Saviour,  on  a  third 
occasion,  in  addressing  the  multitude  assembled  round 
him,  urged  on  them,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  fore- 
thought, the  prudence  of  the  man  who  does  not  begin 
to  build,  till  he  can  assure  himself  that  he  has  the 
means  of  finishing.  In  order  to  shew  the  importance 
which  he  is  pleased  to  assign  to  this  duty,  he  employs 
a  second  example.  A  prudent  king,  before  entering 
on  war  with  a  rival  king,  should  first  consider  the 
probability  of  success ;  and  if  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  failure,  would  he  not  send  an  ambassador  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  ?  These  striking  illustrations, 
presented  by  so  distinguished  a  Being,  one  would 
think  could  not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

Nor  is  the  injunction  to  exercise  forethought  con- 
fined to  parables,  for  it  is  involved  in  almost  every 
precept.  When  we  are  commanded  to  watch  and 
pray,  that  we  fall  not  into  temptation,  we  must  surely 
think  it  our  duty  to  know  the  temptations  to  which 
we  are  most  liable,  and  the  sin  that  most  easily  be- 
sets us ;  and  does  not  this  include  thinking  of  the 
particular  temptations  that  may  assail  us,  and  the 
time,  place,  and  manner,  in  which  the  assault  may  be 
made  ?     Forethought,  then,  is  necessary  to  reforma- 
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tiou.  It  is  not  less  necessary  to  improyement.  For 
does  not  improyement  presuppose,  that  we  seek  or 
watch  for  opportunities  of  exercising  our  beneyolent 
affections— of  doing  good  and  kind  actions— of  en- 
deayouring  to  lighten  the  burden  of  affliction  by  our 
kind  sympathy  with  our  neighbour — of  relieving  the 
pains  of  disease  by  every  aid  which  we  can  adminis- 
ter— and  of  supplying  the  importunate  wants  of  the 
needy  and  the  destitute. 

Thus,  we  find  that  our  Saviour  has  not  only  taught 
us  the  doctrines  which  would  enlighten  our  minds,  and 
the  duties  which  would  improve  our  character,  but 
he  has  graciously  pointed  out  forethought  as  the 
process  by  which  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  frame  the  wisest  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  understanding  and  life. 


LECTURE  LXII. 

MAXIMS  AND  ADMONITIONS. 
St  Luke  zvi.  10. 


CuMTBiiTS : — Maxims. — Test  of  pure  justice. — Test  of  pure  fidelity. — 
True  and  deceitful  riches. — Impossible  to  serve  two  masters,  or  to 
obey  two  equally  strong  passions. — The  Pharisees  derided  Jesus. — 
Reply  of  Jesus. — Proper  effect  of  Christianity. — Kingdom  of  (Jod 
announced  by  John. — Multitudes  pressed  into  it. — The  moral  law 
still  to  be  continued. — Difficulty  in  tracing  the  connection  between 
three  verses. — The  eighteenth  verse  a  particular  case,  and  included 
in  the  seventeenth  verse. 

In  the  preceding  parable  of  the  Provident  Steward, 
our  Sayioor  shews  the  importance  of  forethought  and 
regard  to  our  true  interest,  as  well  as  the  slight  at- 
tention which  men  are  wont  to  pay  to  things  of  ever- 
lasting value,  in  comparison  of  what  is  too  frequently 
paid  to  things  of  a  fleeting  nature.  He  then  exhorts 
his  disciples  to  lay  out  their  riches,  not  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  gratification  of  present  ill-regulated  feelings, 
but  with  a  view  to  future  solid  happiness.  Then, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth  verse,  he  presents 
us  with  some  important  truths  and  admonitions.  For 
we  must  not  suppose  that,  because  our  Saviour  ex- 
pressed himself  in  plain,  unadorned  language,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  duties  of  man,  that  he  uttered  obser- 
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vations  so  obvious  that  any  man  might  make  them ; 
or  so  unimportant  that,  after  having  read  them,  we 
may  forget  them  without  injury,  or  without  guilt  to 
ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  they  are  truths  which  display  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  human  con- 
duct, and  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  Deity 
respecting  man.  But  let  us  consider  them  more  par- 
ticularly. 

Verse  10.  *'  Whoso  is  faithful  in  little,  is  faith- 
ful also  in  much ;  and  whoso  is  unjust  in  little,  is 
unjust  also  in  much.^*"  This  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  maxim  of  the  world,  that  many  are  unjust 
in  small  matters,  who  would  not  be  unjust  in  great 
things.  But  when  this  happens,  what  are  the  real  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ?  Men  know  well  that  a  small 
act  of  injustice  may  pass  undiscovered,  and  conse- 
quently unpunished,  while  a  great  act  of  dishonesty 
can  scarcely  escape  the  pointed  notice  of  multitudes. 
Besides,  a  man  who  commits  small  acts  of  injustice 
only,  and  avoids  those  which  are  reckoned  more  atro- 
cious, is  not  honest  from  principle,  but  from  fear  of 
discovery  aud  its  consequences.  But  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  our  Saviour.  To  be  just,  in  his  sense  of 
the  word,  is  to  act  from  a  strong  love  of  what  is  right, 
aud  from  abhorrence  of  what  is  wrong.  It  is  to  be 
influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God,  and  a 
fear  of  oflending  him.  Where  these  principles  pre- 
vail, a  man  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  kingdom,  do 
the  slightest  act  of  dishonesty.  On  the  contrary,  he 
will  be  as  correct  in  dealing  with  a  child  as  with  the 
most  acute  and  skilful.     He  will  be  as  upright  in 
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secret  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  turned 
upon  him. 

But  our  Saviour  has  spoken  not  only  of  injustice, 
but  of  fidelity.  Now,  injustice  consists  in  doing  what 
is  wrong  respecting  the  property  of  our  neighbour. 
Fidelity,  again,  consists  in  conscientiously  keeping 
all  our  engagements  and  obligations.  For  our  Saviour 
requires  faithful  adherence  in  the  smallest  matters ; 
because  true  principle  operates  equally  in  both  cases. 
Thus,  it  will  make  us  not  less  careMto  perform  our 
promises  in  small,  as  in  important  matters,  to  those 
that  are  poor,  as  much  as  to  those  that  are  rich. 
Again,  if  we  engage  to  act  for  another,  we  may  have 
to  perform  what  some  may  reckon  inferior  duties, 
but  if  we  possess  right  principles,  we  shall  not  ne- 
glect one  of  them.  Indeed,  while  acting  for  another, 
we  shall  not  be  less  careful  or  less  ardent  than  when 
acting  for  ourselves.  A  disinterested  man  with  an 
enlightened  mind  would  do  more  for  his  neighbour. 

Thus,  our  Saviour  has  given  us  a  most  admirable 
and  useful  test,  by  which  we  may  try  ourselves.  It 
is  this ;  Are  we  faithful  and  just  in  small  matters  ? 
If  so,  then  our  character  respecting  these  qualifica- 
tions is  determined.  Small  matters  occur  much 
oftener  than  things  of  importance — they,  in  fact, 
occur  every  day,  every  hour  of  our  lives.  Now,  it  is 
the  manner  in  which  we  do  these,  that  forms  our  cha- 
racter, that  weakens  and  destroys,  or  cherishes  and 
establishes  good  principles.  How  much,  then,  are 
we  indebted  to  our  blessed  Saviour  for  pointing  out 
so  plain,  so  easy,  so  useful,  so  infallible  a  rule ;  yet 
too  frequently  overlooked  and  neglected. 
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Verse  11.  "If,  therefore,  ye  hare  not  been  faith- 
ful in  the  deceitful,  who  will  entrust  you  with  the 
true  riches  ?"  Here,  also,  we  have  a  highly  import- 
ant truth,  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  our- 
selves. By  the  deceitful  riches  is  meant  riches  which 
we  cannot  depend  on  as  certain  or  permanent.  The  true 
value  of  these  is  found  when  we  employ  them  for  the 
improvement  of  our  own  benevolence,  and  the  benefit 
of  others.  The  true  riches  mean  the  treasure  which  is 
laid  up  in  heaven.  Our  Saviour,  therefore,  says,  "  If 
we  are  too  ignorant,  or  too  careless  about  the  proper 
employment  of  the  wealth  of  this  world,  how  can  we 
expect  to  be  qualified  to  receive  or  enjoy  the  treasure 
which  is  in  heaven  ?  This  is  an  idea  that  perhaps 
seldom  strikes  those  rich  men  who  place  their  whole 
happiness  in  the  pursuit  of  opulence,  or  who  employ 
their  opulence  in  the  gratification  of  selfish  passions. 
But  it  appears  evident,  that,  in  our  Saviour's  opinion, 
no  man  who  does  not  employ  worldly  wealth  pro- 
perly, that  is,  innocently,  and  wisely,  and  profitably, 
will  be  qualified  for  the  employments  or  happiness  of 
heaven.  For  the  happiness  of  heaven  depends  on  the 
exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections— on  their  purity, 
on  their  strength,  and  proper  application. 

Verse  12.  "And  if  ye  have  been  unfaithful 
managers  for  another,  who  will  give  you  anything  to 
manage  for  yourselves  ?" — (as  the  verse  may  be  trans- 
lated.) Hence  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  easier  to  obey 
commands  than  to  exercise  good  principles  and  judg- 
ment, or  discretionary  power.  Hence,  also,  it  follows 
that  it  is  less  difficult  to  be  a  good  subject  than  a 
good  ruler ;  to  be  a  good  servant,  than  a  good  master. 
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Verse  13.  "A  servant  cannot  serve  two  masters ; 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other ;  or, 
at  least,  will  attend  one  and  neglect  the  other.'^  Here 
onr  Savionr,  in  order  to  convey  an  important  tmth, 
selects  an  example  which  every  person  must  under- 
stand, and  of  which  any  one  may  jndge.  And  then 
adds,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  Thus 
the  Lord  Jesus  has,  in  a  few  plain  words,  solved  a  diffi- 
culty which  had  long  embarrassed  philosophers.  The 
difficulty  is,  whether  two  motives  can  be  equally 
powerful.  Our  Saviour  has  declared  that  they  can- 
not. "  We  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon ;"  that 
is,  our  desire  to  please  God,  and  our  desire  to  acquire 
riches,  cannot  be  equally  strong.  One  of  them  must 
be  stronger  than  the  other;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  motive  that  prevails,  whether  good  or 
bad,  so  will  our  conduct  be.  If  we  serve  God  with 
all  our  heart,  the  desire  of  riches  will  not  have  power 
to  lead  us  into  fraud,  injustice,  or  violence.  If  the 
love  of  wealth  be  our  leading  principle,  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  that  we  neglect  our  duty  to  God,  and 
to  our  fellow-creatures. 

Here,  again,  our  Saviour  has  imparted  the  most 
valuable  instruction  ;  for  what  is  true  of  mammon,  or 
love  of  wealth,  is  equally  true  of  any  other  passion. 
If  we  be  enslaved  to  any  passion,  we  cannot  serve 
God. 

Verse  14.  The  Pharisees,  when  they  heard  these 
things,  derided  him,  they  being  lovers  of  money.  It 
was  not  usual  for  the  Pharisees  to  treat  Jesus  in 
this  manner ;  for  they  evidently  stood  in  awe  of 
him.     But  they  were  probably  provoked  that  he  had 
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discovered  their  leading  passion ;  and  being  nnable 
to  refute  what  he  had  said,  they  had  recourse  to  one 
of  the  two  methods  which  angry  disputants  practise 
when  confuted, — they  attempted  to  turn  all  that  he 
had  said  into  ridicule.  But  ridicule  is  no  test  of 
truth — it  is  a  proof  only  of  weakness  or  resentment. 

Verse  15.  But  what  answer  could  we  expect  that 
Jesus  would  make  to  such  characters?  A  mere 
man  would  probably  have  been  irritated,  and  would 
have  given  an  angry  reply.  But  Jesus  could  give 
a  proper,  a  dignified,  an  unanswerable  reply,  without 
shewing  or  feeling  any  resentment.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  that  he  should  expose  the  cause  of 
their  derision,  which  was  a  desire  to  pass  themselves 
upon  men  for  righteous,  while  in  their  hearts  they 
were  avaricious.  He  told  them,  *'  that  God  knew 
their  hearts ;  and  that  what  is  admired  by  men,  is 
abhorred  by  God." 

Let  us  remember,  that  though  our  real  character 
is  known  to  God,  it  is  not  always  to  be  determined 
by  the  opinion  of  men,  nor  from  our  professions  and 
external  conduct.  Do  not  many  seem  to  think  they 
have  no  more  to  do  with  Christianity  than  to  profess 
it  ?  Do  they  not  appear  to  forget  that  it  ought  to 
influence  their  heart,  their  opinions,  and  conduct  ? — 
that  it  is  intended  to  guide,  not  only  our  public,  but 
our  domestic  and  private  actions ;  that  it  ought  to 
teach  the  master  justice  and  humanity,  and  the  ser- 
vant industry,  honesty,  and  obedience  ;  that  it  ought 
to  dispose  parents,  not  only  to  care  for  the  health 
and  worldly  success  of  their  children,  but  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  their  instruction,  their  religious  prin- 
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ciples,  and  good  conduct ;  tliat  it  ought  to  lead  cliildren 
to  honour,  and  obey,  and  to  assist  their  parents ; 
that  it  ought  to  teach  the  merchant  integrity,  the 
lawyer  truth,  and  the  statesman  patriotism?  In 
short,  that  it  ought  to  influence,  to  guide,  to  control, 
to  improve,  to  elevate,  and  adorn  the  character  of 
every  man  who  professes  Christianity. 

Verse  16.  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until 
John ;"  that  is,  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  the 
sole  instructors  and  guides  of  the  Jews  till  the  com- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist.  But  John  came  to  intro- 
duce a  new  religious  dispensation.  Accordingly,  he 
announced  the  reign  of  God ;  he  proclaimed  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  great  personage  who  was  to 
establish  it,  the  Messiah,  the  King  of  Israel, — he  who 
was  to  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  John  even 
pointed  out  the  Messiah  to  his  own  disciples. 

The  last  clause  of  the  16th  verse  is  remarkable : 
^^  Since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  proclaimed, 
and  every  man  entereth  it  by  force"  (as  the  words 
may  be  rendered).  But  how  can  we  reconcile  this 
assertion  with  the  well-known  facts,  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  were  very  few  in  number.  Indeed, 
on  every  other  occasion  our  Saviour  spoke  of  his 
disciples  as  a  little  flock.  But  a  very  obvious  dis- 
tinction will  explain  this  apparent  difliculty.  Though 
it  be  true  that  his  sincere  followers  who  believed  in 
him,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  him,  were  few ;  yet 
we  know  that  immense  multitudes  crowded  first  to 
John  the  Baptist,  and  afterwards  to  him.  Of  John 
the  Baptist,  we  are  told  (Matt.  iii.  5,  6),  "  Then 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  country  along 
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the  Jordan,  resorted  to  him,  and  were  baptized  by 
him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins/'  Of  Jesus,  it 
is  said  (Matt.  iv.  25),  ^^  And  vast  multitudes  followed 
him  from  Gralilee,  from  Decapolis,  from  Jerusalem, 
from  Judea,  and  the  banks  of  the  Jordan/'  It  was 
true,  then,  that  every  man  was  pressing  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  or,  as  our  Saviour  expressed 
himself  on  another  occasion  (more  fully  to  the  same 
effect),  ^^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  invaded,  and  the 
invaders  take  possession  of  it  by  force"  (Matt.  xi.  12). 
The  numbers  that  presented  themselves  before  Jesus 
certainly  rather  resembled  armies  invading  a  king- 
dom, than  individuals  coming  to  be  instructed.  The 
strong  language  here  employed  was  indeed  literally 
fulfilled,  when  five  thousand  men,  after  being  mira* 
culously  fed  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  combined 
and  determined  to  make  him  king  by  force.*  The 
language  employed  by  our  Saviour  is  then  appro- 
priate. But  though  at  first  the  people  came  in  im- 
mense numbers,  no  sooner  did  they  ascertain  that  he 
refused  to  establish  a  worldly  kingdom,  and  to  be- 
stow on  his  followers  power,  honour,  and  grandeur, 
than  they  finally  deserted  him.  It  was  then  true 
that  his  real  disciples  formed  but  a  little  flock* 

There  is  an  acknowledged  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
connection  between  the  three  verses,  marked  16,  17, 
and  18.  But  though  the  connection  be  not  expressed 
either  in  the  words  or  in  the  manner  employed,  yet 
it  is  discernible  by  a  little  care.  In  the  15th  verse, 
our  Saviour  accuses  the  Pharisees  of  extreme  depra- 

*  St  John  vi.  15. 
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vitj  of  character ;  then,  in  the  16th,  he  mentions  the 
great  advantages  that  they  enjoyed,  which  onght  to 
have  prevented  that  depravity.  For  they  had  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  which  were  sufficient  to  instruct, 
to  warn,  and  to  guide  them,  till  the  time  of  John  the 
Baptist.  When  John  came,  he  furnished  additional 
means  of  knowledge ;  for  he  announced  the  Messiah, 
and  urged  on  the  Jews  the  duties  of  repentance  and 
improvement.  The  people,  in  the  evident  expectar 
tion  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  about  to  be 
established,  collected  in  multitudes,  like  an  invading 
army.  We  know,  too,  that  the  Jews,  both  Pharisees 
and  people,  did  look  forward  to  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  as  a  period  of  power,  and 
grandeur,  and  liberty.  Perhaps,  too,  they  expected 
to  be  relieved  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of 
the  moral  law ;  for  they  evidently  felt  those  re- 
straints. Our  Saviour,  therefore,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  undeceiving  them,  by  giving  them  a  posi- 
tive assurance,  in  the  17th  verse,  that  so  far  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  heaven  and  earth 
should  sooner  perish,  than  that  one  tittle  of  the  law 
should  fail.  Now,  what  can  we  understand  by  this 
declaration,  but  that  no  part  of  the  moral  law  would 
ever  be  abrogated. 

Verse  18.  But  what  can  we  say  of  the  eighteenth 
verse  ?  How  are  we  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  its  position  here,  or  shew  its  connection  with  the 
verse  preceding  ?  We  are  not  surely  to  suppose,  that 
our  Saviour,  whose  wisdom  was  perfect,  would  intro- 
duce any  observation,  however  important,  in  an  ab- 
rupt, incoherent  manner,  and  which  had  no  reference 
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to  the  subject  on  which  he  was  disconrsing.  Nor, 
surely,  are  we  carelessly  to  allow  that  the  sacred  his- 
torian would  misplace  any  declaration  or  injunction 
of  our  Saviour,  and  insert  it  where  it  would  lose  half 
its  value,  by  leading  the  reader  rather  to  wonder  at 
its  position,  than  to  attend  to  its  truth  and  import- 
ance. 

Well,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  shew 
the  connection  of  the  following  words  with  the  verse 
preceding  ?  "  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  and 
marrieth  another^  committeth  adultery :  and  whoso- 
ever marrieth  her  that  is  put  away,  or  divorced,  com- 
mitteth adultery."  It  is  evident  that  these  words 
express  a  particular  instance  or  case,  connected  with 
the  moral  law,  and  contained  in  the  general  declara- 
tion mentioned  in  the  17th  verse.  In  other  words, 
no  part  of  the  moral  law,  not  even  the  least  tittle  shall 
be  abrogated ;  consequently,  the  law  respecting  adul- 
tery and  divorce  shall  remain  unaltered.  But  why 
should  a  breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment  be 
called  a  tittle,  as  if  of  inferior  importance  ?  Not, 
certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Saviour.  But  he  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  !corrupted  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Seventh 
Commandment  to  such  a  degree,  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  set  it  aside.  For  it  appears  they  were 
in  the  practice  of  divorcing  their  wives  on  any  pre- 
text whatever ;  while  the  wife,  thus  divorced,  united 
herself  to  a  second  husband.*  Our  Saviour,  there- 
fore, assured  them,  that  whatever  they  might  think 
of  a  violation  of  the  marriage-contract,  the  law  of 

*  St  Matt.  xix.  3. 
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marriage  would  still  be  continued^  and  that  it  would 
condemn,  as  a  crime  highly  pernicious  to  society,  all 
such  divorces  and  forbidden  marriages.  Thus,  we 
trust,  we  have  been  able  to  shew  that  these  three 
verses  have  a  close  and  direct  connection  with  one 
another. 


LECTURE  LXIII. 

PART  I. 

TUE  RICH  MAN  AND  LAZARUS. 
St  Luke  xvi.  19. 


Contents  : — The  rich  man  defective  in  character,  though  not  aocosed 
of  crimes— Not  blamed  for  being  rich,  nor  for  his  sumptao^s  fare, 
nor  gorgeous  raiment — His  leading  principles,  vanity  and  sen- 
sualitj — Probably  an  infidel. — Character  of  Lazarus. — No  virtues 
ascribed  to  him. — What,  then,  was  the  object  of  the  Parable  ? — To 
shew  the  effects  of  great  riches  and  great  poverty  on  the  character. 
— Death  does  not  annihilate. — State  afler  death  fixed  and  perma- 
nent.— The  information  given  to  the  Jews  sufficient  for  the  time. — 
The  Christian  probationary  state  more  elevated. — A  conclusion 
drawn  respecting  the  office  of  angels. 

Every  reader  of  taste  must  be  struck  with  the 
simplicity  of  our  Saviour's  parables,  with  the  topics 
which  he  selects,  and  the  characters  which  he  intro- 
duces. Here  only  two  persons  are  presented.  Let 
us  then  consider, — 

I.  The  persons  and  circumstances. 

II.  The  particular  doctrines  taught  or  inferred. 

I.  The  persons  and  circumstances  introduced. 

1.  Nothing  is  directly  mentioned  of  the  principles, 
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dispositions,  or  habits,  of  either  of  these  two  indivi- 
duals. Hence  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  some 
writers,  in  order  to  yindicate  the  justice  of  God  in  the 
punishment  of  the  rich  man,  to  ascribe  to  him  a  mul- 
titude of  vices ;  though,  very  inconsistently,  they  have 
forgotten  to  shew  for  what  qualities  the  poor  man  was 
rewarded. 

Accordingly,  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes  have  been 
imputed  to  the  rich  man.  He  has  been  accused  of 
being  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard ;  of  being  rapacious 
and  unjust,  cruel,  inhuman,  and*  uncharitable.  But 
for  this  charge  there  is  not  the  slightest  authority 
in  the  parable ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  supply 
what  our  Saviour  intentionally  omitted.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  phrase  that  seems  to  insinuate  that  he 
was  uncharitable.  Lazarus  is  said  to  have  been  laid 
at  the  rich  man's  gate,  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table.  This  expression 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  poor  man's  wishes  were  not 
gratified.  But  the  answer  is  satisfactory.  The  word 
translated  denring^  signifies  pleased  or  saUs/ied  with. 
This  meaning,  too,  accords  much  better  with  the  other 
circumstances  mentioned  in  the  parable.  Lazarus, 
we  are  told,  was  laid  at  the  rich  man's  gate.  But 
surely  this  does  not  imply  that  he  was  laid  there 
only  once.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  he  was 
placed  there  frequently,  or  every  day  ?  Indeed,  un- 
less something  had  been  given,  this  would  not  have 
been  done.  Besides,  the  rich  man  is  represented  as 
knowing  Lazarus  in  hades  j  as  a  person  whom  he  had 
often  seen  on  earth ;  as  one  on  whose  gratitude  he  had 
some  claim,  and  who  would  cheerfully,  in  his  opinion. 
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convey  the  relief  wanted.  All  these  things  concur  to 
render  it  evident,  that  Lazarus  was  fed  with  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table;  in  other 
words,  actually  supported  by  the  offals  from  his  mag- 
nificent repast. 

Was  the  rich  man  then  charitable  ?  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  our  Saviour's  indention  to  ascribe 
this  quality  to  him.  It  is  true,  the  superfluous  pro- 
visions which  could  not  be  consumed  by  himself  and 
his  attendants,  he  allowed  to  be  given  to  Lazarus. 
But  this  might  be  done  without  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tian charity. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  faults  of  the 
rich  man  ?  His  dress  and  mode  of  life  are  exhibited 
in  a  few  words.  *'  He  wore  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
feasted  sumptuously  every  day."  But  there  is  no  inr 
sinuation  of  guilt.  Was  it  a  crime  to  be  rich  ?  His 
riches  might  have  come  to  him  by  hereditary  succes- 
sion, or  have  been  obtained  by  talents  and  industry. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  said  they  were  dishonestly  ac- 
quired. Was  it  criminal,  then,  to  be  attired  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  to  fare  sumptuously  ?  What  harm 
was  there  in  being  habited  in  a  style  suited  to  his 
wealth  ?  Or,  is  a  splendid  banquet  inconsistent  with 
moderation  ?  Christianity  prescribes  no  rules  re- 
specting the  raiment  which  men  ought  to  wear,  or 
the  food  of  which  they  should  partake.  Besides,  the 
riches  which  this  man  possessed  are  called  by  Ab- 
raham good  things.  "  Son,  remember  that  thou  in 
thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things."  And  from 
whom  did  he  receive  them  but  from  God  ?     Solomon 
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lived  in  much  greater  splendour ;  but  no  blame  on 
that  account  is  ascribed  to  him.  In  no  part  of  the 
Scriptures  are  distinctions  of  rank  prohibited,  nor 
are  Christians  condemned  for  using  those  tokens  of 
superiority  which  custom  has  established* 

But  as  the  garb  and  feasting  of  the  rich  man  seem 
to  comprise  all  that  could  be  said  of  him,  we  are  led 
to  conclude,  that  he  spent  his  wealth  in  show  and 
luxury;  and,  consequently,  that  his  leading  prin- 
ciples were  vanity  and  sensuality.  But  these  are 
selfish  passions,  and  where  they  prevail,  neither  piety 
nor  benevolence  will  have  much  influence.  Accord- 
ingly, it  appears  in  another  part  of  the  parable,  that 
he  had  not  believed  or  thought  of  a  future  state. 
For,  when  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Lazarus  should 
be  sent  from  the  dead  to  his  five  brothers,  a  belief 
is  implied,  that  if  such  evidence  had  been  given  to 
himself,  he  might  have  escaped  the  punishment  which 
his  ignorance  or  unbelief  had  occasioned*  Hence,  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  he  was  a  Sadducee. 

The  character,  then,  of  the  rich  man,  seems  to  have 
been  infidelity  and  selfishness.  Uninfluenced  by  the 
fear  of  punishment,  or  hope  of  reward,  he  lived  en- 
tirely to  himself,  without  ever  considering  that  he 
had  duties  to  perform  to  God  and  to  his  neighbour. 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  as  his  riches  were 
his  own,  he  might  dispose  of  them  according  to  his 
absolute  will;  instead  of  considering  himself  as  a 
steward  of  the  bounty  of  heaven,  and  strictly  account- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  it.  His 
guilt  did  not  then  consist  so  much  in  the  commission 
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of  crimes  as  in  the  neglect  of  duties,  and  in  the 
indulgence  of  selfish  gratifications,  uninfluenced  by 
benevolence  or  the  lore  of  God. 

2.  We  come  next  to  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  Lazarus.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
Lazarus  is  represented  in  the  parable  as  passing  after 
death  into  a  state  of  happiness,  yet  nothing  is  said 
of  his  principles,  or  dispositions,  or  habits,  or  charac- 
ter. We  are  merely  told  Lazarus  was  poor ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Scripture, 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  unable  to  pro- 
cure them  by  his  own  exertions.  A  satisfactory 
reason  is  given, — ^he  was  covered  with  sores, — he  was 
completely  diseased.  Poor,  destitute,  and  infirm,  he 
was  incapable  of  performing  the  labours  of  industry, 
or  the  active  duties  of  benevolence. 

In  this  state  of  trial  and  probation,  riches  are  given 
to  some,  poverty  and  disease  to  others;  though  not 
uniformly  as  rewards  for  good  conduct,  nor  as  punish- 
mcut  for  evil  deeds.  Riches  are  attended  with  many 
duties,  and,  consequently,  with  many  temptations. 
Poverty,  again,  is  accompanied  with  fewer  duties, 
and,  consequently,  with  fewer  temptations. 

But  why  is  nothing  said  of  the  character  of  the 
poor  man  ?  Poverty  does  not  necessarily  suppose  good 
conduct,  any  more  than  riches  presume  evil  conduct. 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  included  under 
the  following  head : — 

II.  Let  us  now  then,  in  the  second  place,  consider 
the  doctrines  contained  in  this  parable. 

1.  After  perceiving  that  nothing  is  directly  said  of 
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the  moral  or  religious  character  either  of  the  rich 
man  or  of  the  poor,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  one  great  and  leading  object  of 
the  parable  is,  to  shew  the  usual  effects  of  extreme 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty  in  forming  the  character. 
The  tendency  of  wealth,  without  religious  principle, 
is  to  cherish  vanity,  and  luxury,  and  licentiousness. 
A  rich  man  is  in  danger  of  thinking,  that  as  his 
wealth  is  his  own,  he  is  at  liberty  to  purchase  with  it 
whatever  pleasures  he  may  choose.  The  Scriptures 
teach  a  very  different  doctrine ;  that  all  our  blessings 
are  the  gifts  of  God,  and  that  we  are  responsible  to  him 
for  the  use  to  which  we  apply  them.  "  For  to  whom 
much  has  been  given,  of  him  much  will  be  re- 
quired." *  On  the  other  hand,  "  to  whom  little  is 
given,  of  him  little  will  be  required."  From  the  as- 
surance that  the  poor  man  at  death  was  translated 
to  a  state  of  happiness,  though  nothing  is  said  of  his 
character,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  possessed 
the  qualifications  that  fitted  him  for  that  state. 

Now,  since  the  rich  man's  enjoyments  are  summed 
up  as  consisting  of  wealth,  gorgeous  apparel,  and 
magnificent  feasting,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
his  wealth  was  not  expended  in  benevolent  or  useful 
actions.  Tet  the  duties  of  the  rich  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  poor  ;  and  if  performed 
from  right  principles,  with  due  perseverance,  will 
undoubtedly  raise  and  ennoble  their  character,  and 
qualify  them  for  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  But  if 
they  consume  their  opulence  in  the  gratification  of 

*  St  Luke  xii.  48. 
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selfish  passions,  they  will  be  excluded  from  the 
society  of  the  truly  great,  and  condemned  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  worst  of  beings. 

Again,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  supposing, 
that  the  poor,  diseased  Lazarus,  possessed  the  good 
qualities  which  his  situation  was  fitted  to  produce. 
These  were  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  without 
repining  at  the  heavy  burden  of  misery  which  was 
laid  upon  him,  and  gratitude  to  the  opulent  person 
who  continued  daily  to  feed  him.  These  were  the 
chief  virtues  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  exer- 
cise ;  and  we  are  assured  that  God  will  not  demand 
what  is  impossible. 

2.  From  this  passage  we  may  draw  the  conclusion, 
that  death  does  not  destroy  the  existence  either  of 
the  good  or  bad  ;  that  it  does  not  suspend  the 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  that  it  is  not  followed  by  a 
state  of  sleep  or  insensibility,  but  by  the  immediate 
consequences  of  our  actions,  whether  these  be  good 
or  bad.  Let  us  not  then  delude  ourselves  with 
the  supposition  that  the  consequences  of  death  are 
distant — that  the  rewards  of  righteousness,  and  the 
punishments  of  wickedness,  are  remote.  For  one 
object  of  the  parable  evidently  is,  to  assure  us  that, 
the  passage  from  this  world  leads  directly  and  in- 
stantly to  a  state  of  happiness  or  of  misery.  The 
beggar  immediately  after  death  was  carried  by 
angels  to  Abraham's  bosom.  And  no  sooner  did  he 
arrive  there,  than  it  is  said  the  rich  man  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  saw  Lazarus  afar  off. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  in  most 
parables  some  things  which  may  be  considered  as 
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mere  embellisliments,  or  fignres,  chosen  to  convey  in- 
stmction,  though  not  to  be  taken  literally.  Thus 
the  place  of  the  dead,  Hades^  is  represented  as 
divided  into  two  departments — ^that  of  Paradise^  and 
that  called  Tartarus^  by  the  Apostle  Peter ;  and  these 
two  separated  by  an  immense  and  impassable  gulf. 
For  we  know  such  were  originally  the  notions  of  the 
heathens,  and  afterwards  adopted,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  by  the  Jews ;  and  therefore  we  are  not  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  our  Saviour  would  sanction 
such  opinions.  The  reason  why  he  refers  to  them  at 
all  is,  that  they  served  as  a  kind  of  vehicle  for  con- 
veying knowledge  of  importance. 

3.  From  this  parable  it  appears  evident,  that  the 
situation  after  death  is  fixed  and  unchangeable.  The 
sufierings  of  the  unhappy  man  are  represented  as 
severe,  intolerable,  and  permanent ;  while  Lazarus  is 
admitted  to  a  state  of  honour  and  happiness,  not 
subject  to  interruption.  The  situation  of  each  is 
ascribed  to  the  conduct  pursued  in  the  former  state. 
Abraham  is  represented  as  telling  the  rich  man,  that 
during  his  life  on  earth  he  had  received  his  good 
things,  and  Lazarus  evil  things ;  but  the  good  things 
of  the  one  had  not  led  to  the  performance  of  duty ; 
while  the  evil  things  suffered  by  the  other  had  proved 
no  impediment  to  improvement.  The  consequence 
was,  the  one  was  rewarded,  and  the  other  was  punished. 

4.  The  information  given  to  the  Jews  respecting 
a  future  state,  must  have  been  sufficient  to  render 
them  accountable  beings.  It  is  true,  the  knowledge 
contained  in  the  law  was  very  scanty  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  more  ample  information  was  communicated 
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bj  the  prophets.  For  this  arrangement  there  were 
excellent  reasons.  The  Israelites  were  at  first  so 
entirely  under  the  goyemment  of  their  senses,  that 
the  punishments  denounced  against  them  for  breaches 
of  the  law  were  inflicted  in  this  world, — ^ftiture  punish- 
ments seem  not  to  have  been  threatened,  we  must 
suppose,  because  thej  would  have  been  ineffectual. 
But  as  they  became  more  enlightened,  prophets  were 
commissioned  more  frequently  to  visit  them,  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  a 
future  state  was  more  fully  described. 

If  the  light  imparted  by  the  prophets  was  sufficient 
to  give  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  future 
world,  how  much  gratitude  do  we  Christians  owe 
for  the  invaluable  additional  information  communi- 
cated by  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  apostles  ?  Some 
men  vainly  imagine,  that  because  the  light  and  means 
hitherto  bestowed  have  not  been  sufficient  to  make 
all  men  good  Christians,  that  there  are  still  other 
kinds  of  proof  which,  it  employed,  would  be  more 
efficacious.  To  think  so,  however,  is  ignorance^  and 
to  say  so,  is  presumption.  God  must  know  best  what 
are  the  most  effectual  proofs.  Besides,  it  is  not  from 
want  of  means  and  opportunities  that  many  men  re- 
main wicked.  The  sole  question  then  is.  Is  there 
sufficient  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation  ?  If  there  be,  and  yet  we  fail, 
the  fault  is  our  own  ;  is  voluntary,  and  consequently 
deserving  punishment.  It  may  be  the  intention  of 
God  to  save  those  only  who  make  honest  and  con- 
tinued exertion,  and  progressive  improvement ;  and 
thus  attafu  the  qualifications  necessary  for  heaven. 
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5.  From  a  particular  incident  mentioned  in  the 
parable,  we  seem  entitled  to  draw  a  general  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  it  is  said,  when  Lazarus  died,  he  was 
carried  by  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom,  or  Paradise. 
Now,  it  does  not  appear  necessary,  either  to  the  struc- 
ture or  moral  of  the  parable,  that  this  remarkable 
circumstance  should  have  been  added.  For  the 
parable  would  have  been  complete,  though  it  had 
been  merely  said  that  Lazarus  was  carried  to  Para- 
dise. We  are,  therefore,  led  to  infer  that  our  Saviour 
seized  this  opportunity  of  communicating  informa- 
tion of  a  very  desirable  and  interesting  nature,  and 
that  what  he  says  of  Lazarus  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  faithful  disciples  of  Jesus.  It  is  then  most 
delightful  intelligence,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous, 
when  relieved  from  their  imprisonment  in  the  body, 
shall  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed.  Nor  is  the  manner  and  agency  by  which 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  less  delightful.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  celestial  mansions  are  represented 
as  descending  to  earth,  hovering  over  the  deathbed 
of  the  righteous,  waiting  for  the  solemn  moment  that 
shall  disengage  the  immortal  soul  from  its  frail  tene- 
ment here,  in  order  to  waft  it  from  the  sufferings  of 
this  passing  scene  to  the  heavenly  regions,  and  there 
to  usher  it  into  the  society  of  the  highest  beings  in 
the  universe,  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all ;  to  Jesus,  the 
Mediator ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.* 

Here,  then,  is  intelligence  of  the  most  exhilarating 
and  transporting  nature.  Here  is  exhibited  the 
ardent  and  condescending  interest  which  heavenly 

*  Heb.  xii.  23. 
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beings  take  in  the  destiny  of  the  righteous.  Remem- 
ber, then,  that  the  angels  are  spectators  of  our  con- 
duct; that  they  faithfully  and  infallibly  distinguish 
the  righteous  from  the  wicked;  and  that  it  is  only 
the  souls  of  the  righteous,  which  they  conyey  to  the 
heavenly  mansions. 


LECTURE  LXIII. 


PART  II. 


WHETHER  ADDITIONAL  PROOFS  OP  A  FUTURE  STATE  AND  OP 
THE  TRUTH  OP  CHRISTIANITY,  WOULD  BE  EFFECTUAL. 

St  Lukb  xvi.  31. 


Many  are  the  means  which  Diyine  wisdom  has 
employed  to  lead  mankind  in  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  many  are  the  proofs  which  have  been  given 
of  the  celestial  origin  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The 
character  of  Jesus,  his  doctrines  and  precepts,  display 
a  degree  of  wisdom  and  excellence  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  that  ever  belonged  to  mere  man.  His 
miracles  exhibited  the  power  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  prophecy  testified  his  prescience.  The  rapid  and 
extensiye  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
the  pure  force  of  truth,  in  opposition  to  all  the  preju- 
dices, and  learning,  and  passions,  and  power,  of  the 
world,  is  a  demonstration  that  it  was  directed  by  that 
Almighty  Being  who  guides  the  helm  of  the  universe. 

We  ask,  then.  Are  not  these  proofs  sufficient  to 
inspire  us  with  faith  in  Jesus  ?  But,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, faith  in  Jesus  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
profession  of  Christianity,  nor  in  the  possession  of 
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privileges  and  means  of  improvement ;  for  our  Saviour 
has  declared  that  many  will  say  to  him,  "  Have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out 
devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?" 
Yet  to  these  he  will  reply,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye 
workers  of  iniquity."  To  have  faith  in  Jesus  is  to 
be  animated  by  a  principle  which  cannot  lie  dormant, 
but  must  be  active,  powerful,  and  conspicuous  in  its 
effects ;  for  it  will  influence  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion, the  actions  and  the  habits. 

But,  alas  !  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  faith  among  many  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians, how  many  appear  totally  ignorant  of  it !  To  tell 
such  persons  that  they  are  not  Christians  would 
rouse  their  astonishment  and  indignation.  Tet  we 
beseech  all  calmly  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
true.  Assertions  relating  to  subjects  which  we  think 
of  no  importance,  we  may  either  believe  or  not  believe- 
But  matters  of  the  highest  consequence  to  our  life 
and  happiness,  we  cannot  be  justly  said  to  believe  if 
they  have  no  influence  on  our  conduct,  our  feelings, 
or  our  thoughts.  If  a  man  were  told  that  the  house 
in  which  he  happens  to  be  is  on  fire,  and  that  the 
flame  is  fast  approaching  him;  if  he  believed  the 
information,  would  he  not  instantly,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  endeavour  to  make  his  escape  ? 
And  if  we  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  our  belief  will  have  no  influence  upon  our 
actions  ?  For,  can  we  forget  that  he  has  denounced 
something  worse  than  death  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ? 
Has  he  not  threatened  a  degree  of  misery  which  can- 
not be  described,  and  for  a  length  of  time  which  we 
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cannot  conceiye  ?  And  is  there  any  thing  on  earth 
so  deeply  calculated  to  alarm  our  fears, — ^to  excite  our 
anxiety, — ^to  stir  np  all  within  us, — ^and  to  rouse  us 
to  activity  and  exertion  ?  But  if  our  faith  rest  solely 
on  opinion,  and  have  no  influence  upon  our  actions, 
have  we  not  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  and 
strength  of  our  faith  ? 

There  are  many  persons  who,  when  they  can  be  led 
to  reflection,  are  sorry  for  their  sins, — are  sensible  of 
their  evil  habits, — and  ardently  wish  that  they  could 
sincerely  and  completely  reform.  They  feel  their 
weakness,  and  they  bewail  it.  All  their  good  resolu- 
tions of  amendment  have  failed ;  their  passions  are 
growing  stronger,  and  their  ability  to  struggle  with 
them  is  daily  diminishing.  Finding  all  the  means  of 
improvement  which  they  have  tried  unsucoessfhl,  they 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  these  are  insufficient ;  and 
conclude,  that  if  God  would  condescend  to  give  them 
some  supernatural  manifestation;  to  send  to  them 
some  person  from  the  dead ;  or  to  perform  a  miracle 
in  their  presence ;  that  then  so  strong  an  impression 
would  be  made  on  their  minds,  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  keep  them  always  in  remembrance  of  their  duty, 
and  to  dispose  them  uniformly  and  steadily  to  per- 
form it. 

I.  Let  us,  then,  first  consider  what  benefit  would 
probably  arise  from  the  visit  of  a  person  from  the 
dead. 

II.  From  the  renewal  of  miracles. 

I.  First,  then,  the  supposed  benefit  that  would 
arise  from  the  visit  of  a  person  from  the  dead. 
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If  the  assurance  that  indiyidaals  had  risen  from 
the  dead  were  the  only  thing  wanted,  then  we  wonld 
remind  such  persons  that  their  wish  has  already  been 
gratified ;  for  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
our  Saviour  returned  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
Objectors  may  say  they  do  not  question  these  facts ; 
but  what  they  require  is,  that  a  person  from  the  dead 
should  appear  to  themselres.  Let  us  suppose  the 
wish  granted.  But  were  such  a  spectacle  to  appear, 
how  should  we  know  whether  it  were  really  a  person 
from  the  dead,  or  an  impure  spirit  clothed  like  an 
angel  of  light  ?  Nay,  how  should  we  distinguish  it 
from  a  dream  or  an  illusion  of  fancy  ?  Admit  the 
propriety  of  such  evidence,  and  it  must  be  given  to 
every  person  who  desires  it.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
most  wanted  by  the  profligate  and  the  hypocrite,  who 
would  be  apt  to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  best 
suited  to  their  vicious  passions. 

But  let  us  make  the  most  favourable  supposition ; 
let  us  allow  that  every  person  who  should  see  such  a 
spectacle  could  be  assured  that  it  was  actually  a  per- 
son risen  from  the  dead.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  passion  of  terror,  like  all  other  passions,  is  short- 
lived ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  impression  might  be 
strong  at  the  moment,  yet  uniform  experience  de- 
clares that  it  would  soon  vanish  away. 

But  to  silence  at  once  all  demands  for  such  evi- 
dence, we  must  add  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  government,  as  well  as  with  Christian  obedi- 
ence, to  terrify  beings  like  man  into  faith  or  righte- 
ousness. For  these  are  not  instantaneous  effects 
produced  by  a  violent  gust  of  passion,  but  habits  of 
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thought  and  action,  slowly  and  deliberately  formed. 
In  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion  the  passion 
of  terror  has  no  place.  This  was  clearly  shewn  after 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  For  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  terror  from  influencing  the 
witnesses  of  that  important  event.  Why  did  our 
Saviour  not  appear  first  to  his  apostles  immediately 
after  his  resurrection  ?  Because  at  that  time  they 
would  not  have  believed  their  senses;  and  terror 
would  have  prevented  them  from  examining  fairly 
the  evidence  laid  before  them.  Accordingly,  before 
Jesus  appeared  in  person  to  them,  they  were  pre- 
sented with  presumptive  evidence,  namely,  the  state 
of  the  sepulchre,  the  stone  rolled  away,  the  body 
gone,  the  linen  clothes  left  behind,  and  the  napkin 
carefully  folded  up.  They  had  also  the  evidence  of 
testimony  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  others,  and  the 
evidence  of  prophecy,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die 
and  rise  again.  Notwithstanding  all  these^  prepara- 
tions, yet,  when  Jesus  actually  presented  himself, 
they  were  afinghted,  and  supposed  him  to  be  a  spirit. 
Then  he  desired  them  to  examine  him,  when  their 
terror  was  turned  into  joy.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
passion  of  terror  was  not  allowed  to  influence  the 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  Nor  can  we  expect 
that  it  will  be  admitted  under  the  moral  government 
of  God.  Were  it  admitted,  it  would  infallibly  destroy 
all  the  rational  evidence  attending  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  render  men  either  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites. 
If  it  was  true,  then,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
that  he  who  would  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets 
would  not  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
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how  much  stronger  and  decisive  has  the  argument 
now  become  ?  For,  besides  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
we  haye  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
clearing  up  eyery  diiBculty,  urging  us  with  new  and 
more  powerftd  motiyes,  and  promising  every  aid  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  us  in  our  Christian  course. 

II.  Let  us  now,  in  the  second  place,  consider  whether 
the  renewal  of  miracles  would  be  suflScient  to  give 
men  faith  in  Jesus,  or  to  render  it  active. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  if  God  would  graciously 
condescend  to  give  them  a  sign  from  heaven,  or  per- 
form a  miracle  in  their  presence,  they  would  then  be 
induced  to  lay  aside  their  evil  habits,  and  become 
new  men  and  good  Christians. 

But  what  reason  could  induce  any  man  to  believe 
that  a  miracle  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ? 
Did  miracles,  when  displayed  in  ancient  times,  uni- 
formly produce  conviction  ?  Did  they  lead  to  refor- 
mation ?  No.  Wherever  the  principles  and  dispo- 
sitions were  previously  bad ;  wherever  pride,  ambition, 
or  evil  habits  predominated,  miracles  were  beheld 
with  an  obstinate  indifference  that  must  astonish 
every  good  man.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  miracles 
of  Moses  on  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  ?  They  were 
numerous,  they  were  wonderful,  and  undoubtedly 
they  were  sufficiently  impressive.  Yet  observe  their 
effects.  To  the  first  two  miracles,  Pharaoh  seems  to 
have  paid  no  regard  at  all.  When  the  third  was  per- 
formed, he  relented  and  promised  to  permit  the 
Israelites  to  depart ;  but  when  a  respite  was  granted. 
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he  hardened  his  heart,  and  gave  a  positive  refiisal. 
The  fourth  miracle  extorted  from  him  permission  a 
second  time;  but  no  sooner  was  the  plague  with- 
drawn  than  be  retracted  his  promise.  Again  and 
again  he  repented  j  but  again  and  again  be  bard- 
ened  his  heart,  and  would  not  let  Israel  go.  And 
when  at  length  he  granted  them  leave  to  depart, 
it  was  not  in  consequence  of  conviction ;  it  was  not 
from  respect  to  the  God  of  Israel  and  the  evidence  of 
the  miracles.  It  was  their  effects  alone  which  he 
dreaded;  it  was  the  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
land  of  Egypt  which  wrung  from  him  the  final  per- 
mission. For  we  see  that  no  sooner  were  the  Israelites 
departed  than  his  former  passions  returned ;  his  pride 
was  provoked  to  lose  so  many  subjects,  and  his 
avarice  to  be  deprived  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  He 
therefore  pursued  them  with  the  army  of  Egypt.  At 
the  moment  when  he  overtook  them,  the  God  of 
heaven  was  interposing.  A  new  miracle  was  per- 
formed not  less  wonderful  than  any  he  had  already 
witnessed.  The  sea — that  element  which  man  can 
never  control — separated  and  opened  a  path  by  which 
the  whole  Israelites  marched  in  safety.  Pharaoh 
and  his  people  had  already  seen  the  power  of  God 
often  displayed.  They  had  seen  the  immense  river 
Nile  converted  into  blood,  the  land  of  Egypt  laid 
waste,  the  hopes  of  the  year  destroyed.  During 
three  days  they  had  been  involved  in  total  darkness, 
and  in  one  night  they  had  been  bereaved  of  all  their 
firstborn.  Yet  with  those  miracles  fresh  in  their 
remembrance,  with  the  shrieks  of  distracted  mothers 
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still  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  rashly  ventured  to 
pursue  the  Israelites  into  the  sea,  and  were  all  oyer^ 
whelmed  by  the  returning  waters. 

Need  I  mention  the  slight  effects  which  miracles 
had  upon  the  Israelites  themselves.  Doubtless  they 
were  powerful  for  a  short  time ;  but  we  know  well 
they  were  not  permanent,  nor  did  they  produce  con- 
tinued faith  and  obedience.  The  Israelites  had  wit- 
nessed all  the  miracles  exhibited  in  Egypt.  Nay, 
more  j  they  knew  that,  while  the  Egyptians  beside 
them  suffered  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  they 
themselyes  were  preserved  from  every  evU  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  under  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  They  had  seen  the  same  sea,  which 
opened  a  safe  passage  for  themselves,  become  the  grave 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  knew  that  they  were  con- 
ducted by  Divine  agency ;  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  They  knew  that  they 
were  supported  by  manna  from  heaven ;  that  the  flinty 
rock  had  furnished  them  with  water;  and  that  for  forty 
years  their  raiment  had  not  waxed  old  upon  them. 
They  had  heard  the  voice  of  God  from  Mount  Sinai 
proclaiming  the  Ten  Commandments,  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  with  fire  and  earth- 
quake, with  everything  fitted  to  make  an  indelible 
impression.  They  had  also  seen  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  rebelling  against  God ;  for  they  beheld  the 
earth  open  and  swallow  up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram.  Yet  they  murmured  at  every  diflSculty.  They 
most  ungratefully  upbraided  Moses,  their  leader, 
who  spent  forty  years  in  guiding  and  protecting  them. 
They  often  rebelled  against  God,  who  had  done  so 
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much  for  them,  and  run  headlong  into  idolatry  and 
disobedience. 

But  to  come  to  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  possessed  every  quality 
which  an  obstinate  infidel  could  demand.  Yet  every 
man  who  saw  them,  every  man  who  examined  them, 
even  every  man  who  acknowledged  their  truth,  did 
not  abandon  his  evil  habits,  and  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Jesus.  When  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  found 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  Messiah  of  their  wishes — a 
mighty  prince  who  was  to  revive  the  glory  of  David 
and  Solomon — his  miracles  were  disregarded.  In 
order  to  destroy  their  influence  and  authority,  these 
men  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  them  to  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  demons ;  thus  most  inconsistently  attri- 
buting the  most  benevolent  actions  to  the  most  male- 
volent being.  This  extraordinary  conduct  did  not 
arise  from  ignorance,  for  they  examined  the  miracles 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  When  the  blind  man 
was  cured  (John  ix.),  they  strictly  questioned  him  j 
they  examined  his  parents,  and  they  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  born  blind,  and  that  the  power  of 
sight  was  given  to  him  by  Jesus. 

Again,  many  were  present  at  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  They  knew  that  he  had  been  dead  for  four 
days.  They  saw  Jesus  then  arrive  from  a  distance. 
They  followed  him  to  the  grave.  They  heard  him 
address  a  prayer  to  God ;  they  witnessed  the  removal 
of  the  stone;  they  heard  him  call  with  a  loud  voice — 
Lazarus  come  forth ;  and  they  beheld  him  that  had 
been  dead  instantly  obeying  the  command,  and  issu- 
ing from  the  tomb.     Who  could  withstand  so  extra- 
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ordinary  a  miracle  ?  Yet  we  are  told  that,  when 
some  of  the  spectators  went  to  the  Pharisees  and 
told  them  what  Jesus  had  done,  a  meeting  of  the 
sanhedrim  was  immediately  called,  in  order  to  devise 
a  plan  for  putting  Jesus  to  death.  They  even  deter^ 
mined  to  kill  Lazarus  also ;  because  his  wonderful 
restoration  to  life  had  induced  many  to  believe  on 
Jesus. 

During  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  followed  him  with  malicious  vigilance, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  some  unguarded  ex- 
pression or  imprudent  action  by  which  they  might 
blast  his  reputation  with  the  people,  and  take  away 
his  life.  But,  though  his  conduct  was  irreproach- 
able, they  did  not  relinquish  their  wicked  designs. 
They  got  him  into  their  power  by  treachery ;  they 
found  him  guilty  without  evidence ;  and  constrained 
Pontius  Pilate,  against  his  own  conviction,  to  put  him 
to  death.  Such  was  the  reception  which  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  met  with  from  the  Jews ;  and  such  the  treat- 
ment which  the  most  benevolent  Being  that  ever 
visited  the  abodes  of  men  received  from  those  whom 
he  came  to  enlighten  and  to  save. 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  consequences  of  persons 
returning  from  the  dead ;  and  such  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  display  of  miracles.  We  may  condemn 
the  incredulity  of  the  Jews,  and  flatter  ourselves 
that,  if  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  we 
would  have  believed  his  miracles,  received  his  reli- 
gion, and  obeyed  his  precepts.  But  let  us  not  mis- 
take ;  every  man  is  good  when  not  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion.    We  indeed  may  imagine,  that  a  single  person 
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retnming  to  us  from  the  world  of  spirits,  or  a  single 
miracle  performed  in  our  presence,  would  be  sufficient 
for  faith  and  obedience ;  but  we  cannot  determine 
how  we  should  have  felt,  or  how  we  should  hare  acted, 
if  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  human  nature,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  passions,  will  act  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Whoever,  then,  at  present  does  not  re- 
ceive and  obey  the  Christian  religion  on  the  evidence 
which  it  offers,  we  may  confidently  conclude  would 
have  united  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  reject- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus,  notwithstanding  his  great  mira- 
cles, and  his  wonderful  resurrection.  What  induced 
so  many  of  the  Jews  to  reject  the  benevolent  offers 
of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Certainly  not  want  of  proof  of 
his  Divine  mission.  It  was  disappointed  pride  and 
ambition ;  the  love  of  worldly  honours,  and  of  worldly 
pleasures.  And  what  is  the  cause  that  disposes  men 
at  the  present  day  to  disbelieve  or  to  disobey  Christi- 
anity ?  The  very  same  passions  that  influenced  the 
Jews.  Like  them,  we  are  intent  on  the  things  of 
this  world ;  and  if  religion  could  smooth  the  way  to 
eminence,  and  power,  and  honour,  or  procure  abund- 
ance of  the  necessaries,  and  comforts,  and  conve- 
niences, and  luxuries  of  life,  every  man  would  be  a 
zealous  Christian. 

Such  wishes  and  pursuits  may  satisfy  for  a  time. 
But  be  assured,  if  the  Christian  religion  be  the  work 
of  God,  "  God  will  not  be  mocked :  what  a  man 
soweth,  that  he  shall  also  reap.''  At  present,  men 
may  possess  affluence  or  necessaries,  and  may  spend 
their  whole  life  in  the  pursuit.     But  this  world,  and 
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the  things  thereof,  will  soon  disappear ;  when  the 
heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  things  that  are  therein,  shall  be 
burned  up.  Then  will  all  the  riches  and  honours  of 
the  world  be  destroyed,  and  men  will  issue  out  re- 
spected, not  for  what  they  have,  but  for  what  they 
are. 

To  many,  this  period  seems  so  distant,  that  it  ap- 
p^rs  like  a  dream.  The  thoughts  of  it  do  not  in- 
terrupt our  plans,  our  pursuits,  nor  even  our  trans- 
gressions. We  live  too  often  as  if  we  were  never  to 
die ;  as  if  the  future  did  not  concern  us ;  as  if  we  be- 
lieved we  were  not  accountable  beings ;  as  if  there 
were  no  misery  threatening  us  ;  as  if  the  Christian 
religion  had  not  been  given  to  instruct,  and  to  guide, 
and  to  warn  us.  Be  assured,  then,  that  he  who  will 
not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  would  not  be  persuaded  by 
the  warnings  of  a  departed  friend ;  by  the  display  of 
miracles ;  by  an  angel  speaking  in  a  voice  of  thunder ; 
nor  by  any  other  means  which  the  imagination  could 
conceive,  or  the  passions  of  men  would  lead  them  to 
desire. 


LECTURE  LXIV. 

ADMONITIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 
St  Lukb  xnL — St  Matthew  xviii.  7. 


CoNTRNTS : — Nature  and  effects  of  evil  passions. — Not  to  despise  the 
humble. — Three  reasons  given. — Caution  to  be  observed  here. — 
Ood  does  not  prefer  the  penitent  to  the  upright. — How  to  treat 
those  who  injure  us. — To  behave  with  mildness  and  forbearance  : — 
1.  To  tell  him  his  fault ;  2.  To  take  mutual  friends  ;  3.  To  re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  Church. — Meaning  of  the  word  Church,— 
Whether  those  rules  applj  to  all  times,  or  whether  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attended  to. — Meaning  of  binding  and  looting, — 
The  apostles  possessed  great  g^ifts — Not  given  to  all. — Promises 
made  to  them. 

As  some  of  our  Saviour's  admonitions  and  instructions  mentioned 
here  are  given  more  fullj-  in  the  18th  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
bj  St  Matthew,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  additional  informa- 
tion. 


In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  eighth 
verse,  and  its  connection  with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  seyenth 
verse,  which  assures  us  that  offences  or  temptations 
must  come.  Now,  the  temptations  which  are  caused 
by  individuals,  or  addressed  to  them,  are  generally 
connected  with  strong  or  leading  passions.  Accord- 
ingly, in   the   eighth  verse,  our  Saviour  warns   us 
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against  evil  passions,  which  have  been  so  long  indulged 
and  cherished  that  they  have  become,  as  it  were,  a 
portion  of  ourselves.  He  then  represents  them  as 
parts  of  our  frame,  as  a  hand,  a  foot,  or  an  eye ;  and 
as  we  are  unwilling  to  cut  off  any  of  these  members, 
so  when  any  passion  has  become  strong  and  habitual, 
and  demands  frequent  gratification,  it  is  as  painful  to 
abandon  it,  as  to  lop  off  any  of  the  important  organs 
of  the  body.  But,  however  painful,  whatever  efforts 
may  be  requisite  for  subduing  our  leading  passions, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  con- 
trolled :  for  there  is  no  alternative ;  we  must  either, 
with  the  help  of  God,  conquer  evil  passions,  or  evil 
passions  will  bring  us  to  perdition. 

The  passions  to  which  our  Saviour  refers  are  ambi- 
tion, pride,  vanity,  envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge.  The 
man  whose  conduct  is  influenced  by  any  of  these  is 
incapable  of  happiness ;  for  there  is  a  natural  and 
indissoluble  connection  between  these  passions  and 
misery.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  place  a  wicked 
man  in  any  situation  in  which  he  can  be  happy  j  for 
the  evil  passions  which  domineer  over  him  will  not 
cease  to  torment  and  to  render  him  miserable,  even 
if  placed  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 

Verse  10.  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones."  By  little  ones  here,  we  cannot 
doubt  are  meant  those  who  resemble  children  in  humi- 
lity. Therefore  our  Saviour  thought  it  proper  to 
warn  all  against  treating  with  contempt  or  indiffe- 
rence such  followers  of  his  as  should  be  distinguished 
for  this  modest,  unassuming  quality — a  practice  too 
prevalent  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is,  alas  !  too  common 
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to  despise  those  who  assume  no  consequence,  who 
claim  no  superiority,  and  who  are  disposed  rather  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  others,  than  to  inyolve  them- 
selves in  perpetual  strife  with  the  envious  and 
irritable. 

Having  given  this  admonition  not  to  despise  the 
humble,  our  Saviour  is  pleased  to  add  his  reasons. 
1st,  Because  they  are  under  the  care  of  angels; 
2d,  Because  the  Son  of  God  came  to  save  them ;  and 
3dly,  Because  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  none  of  them 
should  perish. 

1 .  The  first  reason  which  our  Saviour  gives  for  not 
treatingthe  humble  with  contempt  is  thus  expressed: — 
"  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven.'^  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  a  common 
opinion  among  the  Jews  that  every  person,  or  at 
least  every  good  person,  had  a  guardian  angel.  Our 
Saviour  rather  encourages  this  opinion.  For  the 
phrase,  their  angels,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any 
other  explanation,  except  the  angels  that  belong  to 
the  humble.  And  we  can  assign  no  other  meaning 
to  these  words,  but  the  angels  that  watch  over  them. 
Besides,  this  meaning  is  supported  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  when  he  informs  us,  that  they  are  ^^  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  are  heirs 
of  salvation.'^  *  This  seems  a  clear  declaration,  that 
at  least  one  of  the  employments  of  angels  is  to  aid 
the  servants  of  God  amid  the  dangers  and  difficulties 

•  Heb.  i.  14. 
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and  temptations  they  may  meet  with,  and  to  encourage 
and  support  them  in  their  steadiness  and  exertions. 

2.  A  second  reason  given  by  our  Saviour  for  avoid- 
ing all  harshness  and  contempt  to  the  humble,  is 
contained  in  the  eleventh  verse:  "For  the  Son  of  man 
is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost.^'  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  came  not  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  and  rich,  of  men  of  talents,  wisdom,  or  learn- 
ing, but  to  recover  from  their  lost  state  all  who  are 
disposed  to  repent  and  reform.  Consequently,  he 
came  in  a  special  manner  to  raise  the  humble,  who 
are  destined  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  who  are  so  far  from  being  the  just  objects 
of  contempt,  that  they  are  best  fitted  for  honour  and 
exaltation. 

3.  A  third  reason  for  treating  the  humble  with 
respect,  our  Saviour  declares  to  be,  that  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  none  of  them  should  perish.  This  addi- 
tional circumstance  demands  our  special  attention. 
The  Lord  Jesus  came  not  merely  to  save  a  majority 
of  the  humble — for  the  expression  is  remarkable — 
It  is  the  will  of  your  heavenly  Father,  that  none  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish.  It  extends  to  the 
most  insignificant  of  them  j  none  are  forgotten  by 
God ;  none  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  His  watchful 
eye ;  of  His  gracious  support ;  of  His  special  guidance. 
His  endearing  care  of  the  humble  is  beautifully  repre- 
sented in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  in  which  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  benevolence 
of  God,  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  happiness  of 
no  human  being  is  insignificant  in  His  sight. 

Having  thus  shewed  his  apostles  how  dangerous  it 
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was  to  corrupt  or  contemn  those  humble  followers 
who  believed  in  him,  he  then  points  out  how  they 
were  to  behave  to  any  of  their  own  number  who  should 
inflict  injury  upon  other  brethren. 

When  a  brother  committed  any  injury,  they  who 
received  it  were  not  to  be  instantly  inflamed  with  re- 
sentment, nor  were  they  deliberately  to  feed  the  pas- 
sion of  revenge.  They  were  not  to  be  regardless  of 
the  character  and  principles  of  him  who  provoked 
them,  nor  were  they  hastily  to  publish  the  supposed 
wrong  to  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  to 
be  careful  to  maintain  the  pure  and  noble  character 
of  a  Christian.  Genuine  benevolence  was  to  direct 
all  their  actions,  accompanied  by  mildness  and  for- 
bearance. The  method  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case 
is  here  prescribed  by  our  Saviour.  It  consists  of 
different  steps,  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  feel- 
ings of  the  person  who  had  received  the  injury. 

The  first  step  is  contained  in  the  15th  verse,  "  If 
thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he 
shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.'^  Thus, 
the  first  step  was  to  request  a  private  interview  j  then 
to  state  the  case  with  calmness,  and  candour,  and 
truth,  without  any  wish  or  attempt  at  exaggeration, 
but  with  a  sincere  desire  of  reconciling  and  amending 
our  brother.  If  he  listen  with  patience  to  the  end  of 
your  complaint ;  if  he  be  willing  to  consider  fully  the 
fault  imputed  to  him,  without  any  disposition  to  deny 
or  conceal,  or  palliate  his  guilt,  the  matter  is  to  be 
carried  no  farther,  since  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
will  be  the  happy  issue. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Verse  16.  The  second  step  to  be  taken  is  mentioned 
in  the  16th  verse, — "  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be 
established/^  The  object  here  intended  seems  to  be, 
by  the  aid  of  mutual  friends,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a 
reconciliation ;  but  if  that  could  not  be  accomplished, 
then  the  friends  called  in  were  to  be  witnesses  of  ail 
that  had  passed,  that  they  might  be  able  to  give 
evidence  in  the  next  step  of  the  proceedings. 

This  is  mentioned  in  the  17th  verse,  ^^  And  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church :  but  if 
he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  a  heathen  and  a  publican/^  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  ckurck^ 
It  properly  signifies  in  the  original  all  those  who 
assemble  in  one  place  for  religious  or  civil  purposes. 
That  it  is  applied  to  an  assembly  met  for  civil 
purposes  is  evident  firom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.* 
It  is  of  course  from  the  context  that  we  know 
whether  it  refer  to  civil  or  religious  assemblies. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  properly  denotes 
those  who  assemble  in  the  same  place.  In  this  sense 
it  was  applied  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Isoraelites, 
while  they  sojourned  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  the  case  referred  to,  it  signifies 
Christians  met  together  for  religious  worship.  It 
was  afterwards  extended  to  all  Christian  assemblies, 
as  forming  one  religious  body,  though  meeting  not 

*  Acts  xix.  32-39. 
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in  one  apartment,  but  in  separate  places  over  the 
world.  Here  it  mnst  be  taken  in  tbe  sense  of  a 
nnmber  of  persons  met  in  one  place. 

A  question  of  importance  here  requires  to  be 
answered.  Do  these  directions  of  our  Saviour  apply 
to  all  similar  cases,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times  ? 
Now,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  what  our  Saviour  said 
on  this  occasion  was  intended  for  the  apostles ;  for  it 
was  addressed  to  them,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  the  people  were  present.  But  unless  our 
Saviour  be  pleased  to  express  himself  so  as  to  apply 
to  persons  absent  as  well  as  to  those  present ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  stretch  his  language  beyond  its  obvious 
meaning.  In  such  cases  we  are  permitted  to  con- 
sider  and  judge  how  far  any  of  his  particular  instruc 
tions  given  to  the  apostles  are  applicable  to  other 
persons  and  other  times. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  obvious  that  various  circum- 
stances require  to  be  taken  into  view  in  order  to 
apply  these  instructions  usefully : — 1.  Both  parties 
are  supposed  to  be  Christians ;  for  our  Saviour  does 
not  say,  "  if  thy  neighbour,"  but  "  if  thy  brother 
trespass  against  thee ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
brother  here  means  a  Christian.  2.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  person  who  has  committed  the  injury  be  not 
very  elevated  in  rank  or  power  above  the  person  who 
is  injured ;  for  if  he  be  so,  any  attempt  to  point  out 
his  fault  may  widen  the  breach.  3.  It  is  requisite 
that  the  injury  should  not  be  trifling  nor  imaginary, 
nor  consist  merely  in  the  mortification  of  pride  or 
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vanity.  There  is,  indeed,  one  conclusion  which  we 
may  draw  with  confidence,  that  it  was  the  object  of 
our  Saviour  in  all  cases  to  teach  us  never  to  indulge 
a  spirit  of  revenge  or  animosity,  but  always  to  be 
ready  to  forgive  and  to  forget  the  injuries  we  have 
received.  Indeed,  the  rules  given  by  our  Saviour 
here  are  admirable,  and  if  observed,  would  produce 
the  happiest  effects. 

Verse  18.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven." 

May  we  not  take  it  for  granted  as  certain,  that 
the  different  parts  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  were 
connected,  and,  consequently,  that  the  18th  verse  is 
united  in  sense  with  the  preceding  verses.  If  so. 
then  the  meaning  would  be,  if  any  such  case  as  that 
previously  mentioned  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
apostles  as  a  body,  that  whatever  decision  they  should 
agree  to  pass,  whether  to  acquit  or  to  condemn,  that 
decision  would  be  ratified  in  heaven. 

But  as  the  nature  of  the  power  included  under  the 
words  binding  and  loosing  have  been  frequently  mis- 
understood, we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  any  mistime 
on  the  subject.  The  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
here  mentioned  signifies  authority  to  forbid,  to  com- 
mand, or  to  appoint.  This  power  had  some  time  be- 
fore this  been  conferred  on  Peter,  when  he  declared 
his  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God;  and  now  it  was  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  also. 
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There  needs  not  however  to  be  any  surprise  that 
great  authority  was  conferred  on  the  apostles.  This 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  instruct,  to  reform, 
and  improve  those  whom  they  conyerted.  It  was 
sanctioned  too  by  a  security  that  could  not  be 
doubted ;  for  it  was  accompanied  by  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

Now,  though  gifts  were  communicated  to  other  dis- 
ciples by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles, 
we  have  no  proof  that  this  power,  the  highest  of  those 
gifts,  was  ever  imparted  to  others.  Therefore,  as 
none  but  the  apostles  had  that  power,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  when  the  apostles  died, 
and  all  the  disciples  on  whom  those  gifts  had  been 
conferred  by  them,  the  gifts  themselves  must  have 
ceased.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no  proof  that  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  continued  when  the 
gifts  which  directed  it  were  withdrawn. 

What  is  said  in  the  19th  verse  seems  also  limited 
to  the  apostles.  This  is  expressly  intimated  by  our 
Saviour  himself,  when  he  uses  the  words,  /  say  unto 
you. 

They  were  to  be  endowed  with  such  divine  wisdom, 
that  they  would  ask  nothing  of  God  but  what  God 
was  ready  to  give.  For  wherever  two  or  three  of 
them  should  be  assembled  to  deliberate  about  what 
means  they  ought  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  dif- 
fusing his  religion,  he  himself  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  them.  For  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
would  send  in  his  name,  would  guide  them  into  all 
the  truth ;  would  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring 
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to  their  remembrance  whatever  he  had  said  to  them. 
But  though  our  Saviour  in  this  passage  addresses 
himself  only  to  his  apostles,  yet  he  made  promises  of 
a  similar  kind  to  his  followers  at  large,  when  he  said, 
^^  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ; 
knock,  and  the  door  shall  be  opened  to  you.'^ 
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LECTURE  LXV. 

OUR  saviour's  instructions  in  relation  to 

FORGIVENESS. 
St  Luke  zyii.  3  ;  St  Matthew  xriii.  21. 


Contents  :  —Forgiveness  forbids  retaliation — Does  not  foster  animo- 
sity.— How  far  forgiveness  should  be  carried — To  all  injuries  of  a 
private  nature. — There  is  a  higher  duty  than  forgiveness ;  namely, 
love  to  enemies. — Whether  we  should  forgive  acknowledged 
offences  only. — Repentance  of  offender  not  a  necessary  condition 
— Exemplified  by  our  Saviour. — Parable  of  a  king  and  his  ser- 
vants.— Generosity  of  the  king — The  unforgiving  disposition  of 
the  servant. — Instruction  contained  in  the  parable. — Faith  and  re- 
pentance defective  without  a  forgiving  disposition. — ^The  parable 
shews  the  nature  and  extent  of  forgiveness. — Revenge  inconsistent 
with  Christianity — Forgiveness  necessary  for  heaven. — All  should 
guard  against  revenge— Endeavour  to  forget  injuries ;  and  never 
to  rejoice  in  the  misfortunes  of  aggressors. 

As  forming  an  important  sequel  to  the  preceding 
Lecture,  it  seems  highly  proper  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  corresponding  passage  in  Saint  Matthew^s  Gospel, 
chap,  xyiii.  For  many  important  lessons  may  be 
suggested  by  what  our  Saviour  has  there  thought  it 
proper  to  communicate.  In  the  15th  verse  he  had 
pointed  out  various  means  to  be  employed  when  one 
Christian  commits  an  injury  against  another.  And 
in  the  21st  and  22d  verses,  in  answer  to  a  question 
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proposed  by  Peter,  he  recommends  forgiveness  in  a 
very  strenaous  manner. 

1.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  forgiveness.  Forgiveness  refers  both  to  our  ac- 
tions and  to  our  feelings.  It  consists  properly  in 
not  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  in  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally avoiding  to  do  an  evil  action  to  any  one 
who  has  done  an  evil  action  to  us.  It  requires  us 
not  to  do  any  species  of  injury  to  the  person,  to  the 
property,  to  the  reputation,  to  the  family,  or  to  the 
feelings,  of  any  individual  who  has  injured  us.  There 
is  in  such  a  case  special  danger  that  we  be  tempted 
to  retaliate  against  the  character  of  our  supposed 
enemy.  We  must  resolve,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
not  openly  assail,  nor  secretly  undermine  his  good 
name ;  that  we  shall  not  circulate  any  evil  reports  of 
our  own  invention,  nor  repeat  what  we  have  heard 
from  others.  We  must  do  nothing  to  check  his  suc- 
cess or  worldly  prosperity,  and  nothing  to  injure  his 
usefulness.  We  must  not,  even  by  insinuations,  en- 
deavour to  make  others  think  unfavourably  of  him. 
For  if  we  do  any  of  these  things  our  forgiveness  is 
not  real,  but  is  in  fact  either  hypocritical  or  de- 
lusive. 

2.  Forgiveness,  however,  does  not  consist  merely 
in  abstaining  from  doing  a  positive  injury  to  our 
neighbour.  There  is  another  essential  ingredient 
which  is  necessary,  not  only  on  account  of  our  neigh- 
bour, but  for  our  own  benefit.  It  is  this,  that  we 
must  not  foster  animosity  in  our  own  breast.  We 
must  not  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  upon  the  injury 
which  we  imagine  we  have  received,  if  unfortunately 
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it  should  be  brought  to  our  remembrance.  We  are 
not  to  search  for  blemishes  in  our  neighbour's  charac- 
ter, nor  to  meditate  upon  those  which  may  occasion- 
ally force  themselves  upon  our  attention.  We  are 
not  to  permit  ourselves  even  in  secret  to  exult  on 
account  of  any  misfortunes  that  may  befal  him.  Nor 
are  we,  with  the  word  forgiveness  on  our  lips,  to  in- 
dulge a  wish  that  any  evil  may  overtake  him. 

3.  There  is  a  third  circumstance  respecting  for- 
giveness to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed. 
How  far  should  our  forgiveness  be  carried  ? 

This  question  was  proposed  by  the  apostle  Peter. 
^^  He  came  to  Jesus  and  said,  If  a  brother  offend, 
how  often  should  we  forgive  him  ?  Till  seven  times." 
Our  blessed  Saviour  made  this  memorable  reply, — "  I 
say  unto  thee,  not  seven  times,  but  seventy  times 
seven."  Is  not  this  to  assert,  that  in  all  supposable 
cases,  however  numerous  and  aggravated  the  wrongs 
done  to  us  may  be,  still  we  must  exercise  forgive- 
ness ?  for  no  exception  is  made. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  our  Savi- 
our is  not  here  speaking  of  offences  against  society, 
or  the  crimes  which  in  every  nation.  Christian  as  well 
as  heathen,  are  punishable  by  law.  He  is  speaking 
chiefly  of  injuries  which  human  laws  do  not  prohibit 
nor  punish ;  or  of  private  wrongs  which  one  individual 
is  apt  to  commit  against  another.  What  is  here 
said,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  magistrates,  or 
judges,  or  juries,  who  may  all  in  their  respective 
spheres  convict  and  punish  without  bearing  any  ani- 
mosity against  the  transgressor.  The  proper  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  is  a  matter  of  necessity  and  not 
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of  choice.  They  are  performed  from  a  proper  regard 
to  the  worthy  and  respectable  part  of  society ;  for  the 
purpose  of  preyenting  or  checking  those  crimes  which 
would,  if  permitted,  destroy  society  altogether ;  make 
the  performance  of  duty  impossible,  improvement  dif- 
ficult, and  life  intolerable. 

Some  may  think  it  impossible  to  carry  forgiveness 
so  far  as  to  include  all  injuries;  but  if  you  will 
recollect  the  meaning  of  the  word  forgiveness^  the 
difficulty  may  be  easily  overcome.  Forgiveness  is 
negative ;  it  requires  us  merely  to  abstain  firom  acts 
of  revenge,  and  from  indulging  evU  wishes,  or  form- 
ing mischievous  plots,  against  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  though  forgiveness  consists  chiefly  in  abstain- 
ing from  bad  feelings,  bad  thoughts,  and  injurious 
actions,  against  our  neighbour,  we  must  remember 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  do  not  terminate  with  for- 
giveness J  for  we  are  required  to  love  our  enemies. 
This  includes  all  the  active  and  positive  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  namely,  to  do  good  to  them 
who  hate  us,  to  bless  them  who  curse  us,  and  to  pray 
for  them  who  despitefuUy  use  and  persecute  us. 
Nothing  unreasonable  or  impossible  is  here  enjoined. 
For  we  are  not  required  to  feel  affection  or  esteem. 

4.  There  is  another  exception  in  the  opinion  of 
some  to  which  our  attention  ought  naturally  to  be 
directed; — whether  we  are  required  to  forgive  our 
neighbour  only  in  those  cases  in  which  he  repents 
and  acknowledges  his  fault.  This  question  naturally 
arises  from  what  our  Saviour  said  to  his  apostles 
(Luke  xvii.  3,  4),  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves :  If  thy 
neighbour  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him ;  and  if 
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he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he  trespass  against 
thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a 
day  torn  again  to  thee  saying,  I  repent,  thon  shalt 
forgive  him.^*"  Here,  undoubtedly,  the  condition  of 
repentance  is  added ;  and  when  it  happily  takes  place 
and  is  duly  expressed,  it  renders  the  act  of  forgive- 
ness easier  on  our  part,  and  also  makes  it  more  cor^ 
dial.  But  you  will  all  see  that  if  we  were  never  to 
exercise  for^veness  to  others,  except  when  repenl^ 
ance  is  professed,  we  should  seldom  have  it  in  our 
power  to  exercise  it  at  all.  For  we  know  that  pride, 
shame,  or  resentment,  often  prevents  a  man  from  ac- 
knowledging his  fault,  even  when  he  is  fully  sensible 
of  it,  and  deeply  deplores  it.  Consequently,  in  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  no  marks  of  repentance  are 
exhibited,  forgiveness  would  not  be  exercised. 

But  though  in  the  passage  quoted  repentance  is 
mentioned  as  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  yet  in 
other  passages  it  is  omitted.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom 
expressed.  Thus,  "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  heavenly  Father  forgive  your 
trespasses."  We  know  also,  that  our  Saviour  prac- 
tised his  own  precept  without  requiring  any  proofs 
of  repentance.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even 
those  who  plotted  and  those  who  accomplished  his 
death,  though  no  expression  of  regret  was  uttered  by 
them.  Besides,  when  we  recollect  that  Christians 
are  required  to  practise  forgiveness,  not  only  for  pro- 
moting the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others,  but 
their  own  peace  of  mind  and  improvement,  we  shall 
find  sufficient  reasons  for  concluding,  that  we  are 
required  to  exercise  forgiveness  amid  the  greatest 
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possible  injuries  to  the  worst  of  men,  and  without 
any  condition  whatever. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  clearly  his  doctrine  re- 
specting forgiyeness,  and  to  impress  it  on  the  mind 
of  his  disciples,  the  Lord  Jesus  thought  proper  to 
present  them  with  a  beautiful  and  interesting  parable. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  parables  of  our 
Saviour  are  never  founded  on  imaginary  cases,  but 
on  the  manners  and  customs,  incidents  and  charac- 
ters, of  real  life.  A  king  is  represented  as  settling 
accounts  with  his  servants ;  and  the  servant  here  in- 
troduced must  have  been  a  collector  of  revenue,  or 
governor  of  a  province,  for  he  owed  his  sovereign  ten 
thousand  talents,  or  about  three  millions  of  our 
money.  The  greatness  of  the  sum  shews  clearly 
that  it  consisted  of  money  collected  as  public  taxes. 
The  servant  or  treasurer,  however,  was  unable  to  pay 
the  immense  sum  charged  against  him.  The  king, 
then,  according  to  Eastern  customs,  ordered  him  as 
a  debtor,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  possessions,  to 
be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  part  of  the 
money,  or  as  a  punishment  of  fraud  and  extravagance. 
The  debtor  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign 
and  exclaimed,  "  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all."  The  king  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion, granted  more  than  was  asked,  and  generously 
forgave  the  debt.  But  the  same  individual,  insensi- 
ble of  the  magnanimous  mercy  which  he  had  just 
received,  happening  to  meet  with  one  of  his  fellow- 
servants  who  owed  him  a  hundred  pence,  or  rather 
denarii,  that  is,  about  three  guineas  of  our  money, 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  demanding  instant  pay- 
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ment.  The  unfortunate  debtor  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  creditor,  as  that  creditor  had  lately  done 
at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  craved  patience  and  pro- 
mised payment.  But  though  he  had  been  treated  by 
the  king  with  the  noblest  generosity,  he  shewed  him- 
self destitute  of  common  humanity ;  for  he  ordered 
his  fellow-servant  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  debt 
should  be  discharged.  His  companions,  struck  with 
horror,  complained  to  the  king.  The  king  ordered 
the  unfeeling  servant  before  him,  and,  after  upbraid- 
ing him  with  his  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  sent  him 
to  prison. 

Our  Saviour,  after  repeating  this  interesting  par- 
able, added,  "  Thus  will  my  heavenly  Father  treat 
every  one  of  you  who  forgiveth  not  from  his  heart 
the  offences  of  his  brother."  (For  so  the  passage 
might  be  translated.)  The  instruction  communicated 
in  the  parable  is  obvious.  1.  God  is  represented 
under  the  emblem  of  a  king,  compassionate  and  mer- 
ciful to  the  greatest  transgressors,  ready  to  forgive 
on  repentance  and  snpplication.  2.  The  sins  against 
God  are  much  more  heinous  than  any  injuries  which 
we  can  receive  from  our  fellow-men  ;  for  the  sins 
which  we  commit  against  God  are  in  opposition  to 
our  duty,  our  interest,  and  our  gratitude;  and  we 
have  no  direct  temptations  to  induce  us  to  sin  against 
God.  3.  Hence  it  is  also  evident  that  God  will  not 
forgive  our  sins  merely  on  repentance,  unless  we  add 
forgiveness  to  our  fellow-creatures  who  have  in- 
jured us. 

Let  us  now,  then,  consider  what  additional  instruc- 
tion  we  may  derive  from  this  passage. 
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1.  It  is  a  fair  and  necessary  conclusion  that  neith^* 
faith  nor  repentance,  taken  separately  nor  together, 
will  qualify  us  to  receive  forgiveness  from  God,  unless 
we  also  in  our  persons  practise  forgiveness. 

Tet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  high  importance 
both  of  faith  and  repentance.  ^^  Without  faith,''  says 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  ^^it  is  impossible  to 
please  God."*  **  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
me,''  said  our  Saviour .f  ^^  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesoa 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  said  the  Apostle 
Paul.  I  Repentance  also  is  strongly  enforced. 
"Unless  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."| 
Repentance  is  even  urged  as  necessary  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Christianity.  "  Repent,  for  the  reign  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand !" 

It  is  true  also,  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins ;  and  it  is  declared  in  Scrip* 
ture,  that  through  his  blood  we  have  redemption, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Yet,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  these  intimations,  it  is  also  plainly  and  posi- 
tively affirmed,  by  the  highest  authority — ^that  of  our 
Saviour  himself — ^that  a  disposition  to  forgive  injuries 
is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  Christian ;  and  that, 
unless  we  forgive  our  brother,  our  heavenly  Father 
will  not  forgive  our  trespasses. 

2.  From  this  passage,  also,  we  learn  the  extent  to 
which  forgiveness  on  our  part  ought  to  be  carried. 
If  we  wish  to  have  a  more  distinct  conception  of  for- 
giveness, it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  it  must  be 


*  Heb.  xi.  6.         f  St  John  id  v.  1.         J  Acts  xvi.  31. 

§  St  Luke  xiii.  3. 
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of  the  same  nature  that  we  hope  from  Almighty  God ; 
for  we  are  taught  to  pray  that  God  would  forgive  us 
as  we  forgive  one  another.  (Now,  does  not  the  word 
ds  here  mean  in  the  manner  and  to  the  degree.)  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  forgiveness,  as  it  relates 
to  God,  signifies  on  His  part  a  disposition  not  to 
punish.  Now,  does  not  every  man  wish  that  the  for- 
giveness which  he  hopes  from  God  should  be  complete 
and  permanent  ?  Then  the  forgiveness  which  man  is 
required  to  exercise  must  be  the  same. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  with  some  per- 
sons forgiveness  will  be  a  difficult  duty  j  peculiarly 
so  where  a  revengeful  spirit  prevails.  But  Chris- 
tianity positively  requires  that  a  revengeful  spirit 
should  be  first  restrained,  and  then  subdued ;  and  that 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  our  supposed  enemy  but 
for  our  own  sake ;  for  revenge  is  not  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian  nor  of  a  man.  No  person  who  is  led  by  it 
is  fitted  to  associate  with  angels  of  light,  or  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  forgiving  spirit  is  a 
requisite  qualification  for  heaven  ;  for  surely  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  evil  passions  and  evil  habits  can 
be  admitted  into  that  region  of  holiness.  Even  in 
this  world  the  benevolent  man  never  courts  the 
society  of  the  malignant.  He  may  often  be  obliged 
to  bear  with  it ;  for  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life  escape  is  not  always  possible.  But  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment  the  pious  and  benevolent  will  be 
separated  from  the  wicked,  and  among  the  wicked  we 
must  necessarily  reckon  the  revengeful. 

Let  it  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  none  except 
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the  most  worthless  are  in  danger  of  being  influenced 
by  revenge;  for,  daring  the  influence  of  strong 
passions,  self-deceit  is  apt  to  interfere  and  to  produce 
deplorable  consequences.  When  we  think  we  have 
received  an  injury,  the  passions  of  pride  and  vanity 
magnify  the  sup^sed  evil  far  beyond  truth  or  pri 
bability.  We  are  apt  to  reckon  the  injury  great, 
wanton,  shameful — as  arising  from  the  basest  ingrati- 
tiude,  and  therefore  deserving  the  severest  punish- 
ment. But  supposing  we  were  right  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  surely  does  not  belong  to  us  to  be  judges  in 
our  own  cause.  Much  less,  undoubtedly,  does  it 
become  us  to  assume  the  disgraceful  office  of  execu- 
tioner. 

Some,  again,  after  receiving  an  injury,  watch  their 
supposed  enemy  with  a  malevolent  eye,  and  if  a  mis- 
fortune befal  him,  they  pronounce  it  a  judgment  of 
Heaven ;  and  something  like  joy  is  exhibited.  It  is 
an  unhallowed,  a  savage,  a  demoniacal  joy  which  will 
grieve  every  good  man.  This  is  not  the  forgiveness 
which  we  pray  for,  and  hope  from  God,  When  He 
forgives.  He  blots  out  our  iniquities,  and  remembers 
our  sins  no  more. 

The  reason  why  there  is  so  little  forgiveness  in  the 
world  is  owing  to  ignorance  of  Christianity,  and  to 
self-deceit.  Let  us,  then,  seek  correct  knowledge, 
and  learn  to  consider  the  injuries  we  may  meet  with  as 
affording  the  best  occasions  for  cultivating  the  angeli- 
cal and  God-like  dispositions  of  meekness,  forgive- 
ness, and  mercy. 


LECTURE  LXVI. 

OP  FAITH. — UNPROFITABLE  SERVANTS. 

St  Lukb  zvii.  5. 


Contents  : — The  apostleB  pray  for  increase  of  faith  in  order  to  per- 
form miracles.^-How  Scripture  expLiins  Scripture. — ^How  this 
faith  operated,  though  our  Saviour  did  not  then  think  it  proper  to 
explain  it. — Parallel  between  the  servants  mentioned  and  the 
apostles. — Unprofitable  servants  are  those  who  can  confer  no 
fiivoor  on  their  Maker. — A  high  degree  of  righteousness  attain- 
able, not  aoly  by  the  apostles,  but  by  all  sincere  Christians. — 
Perfect  obedience  conld  not  entitle  ns  to  the  Christian  rewards ; 
for  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God. 

While  our  Saviour  was  recommeuding  in  the 
most  strenuous  manner  the  necessity  of  a  forgiving 
disposition,  the  apostles,  instead  of  listening  with 
respect,  acted  an  extraordinary  and  unbecoming  part. 
They  interrupted  his  discourse,  introduced  a  subject 
of  their  own,  and,  without  explanation  or  apology, 
prayed  for  an  increase  of  faith.  This  is  a  singular 
incident,  and  requires  consideration ;  for  if  we  take 
this  application  by  itself,  without  reference  to  any 
thing  that  previously  happened,  we  shall  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  what  the  apostles  meant  hy  faith  on 
this  occasion ;  what  were  the  motives  which  prompted 
them  to  desire  an  increase,  or  why  they  were  so  im- 
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patient  for  an  answer.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
is  a  fact  mentioned  in  St  Matthew^s  Gospel  (chapter 
xvii.  14-19)  which  supplies  the  very  information  that 
we  require.  It  appears,  while  our  Saviour  was  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  with  three  of  his 
apostles,  that  the  other  nine  were  employed  in 
attempting  to  perform  a  miracle.  A  father  had 
solicited  them  to  cure  his  son,  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  also  epileptic*  They  made  the  attempt 
and  failed.  The  father  then  had  recourse  to  Jesus 
immediately  after  his  return  from  the  mount.  Jesus 
accordingly  rebuked  the  devil  (or  demon)  and  he  de- 
parted out  of  him,  and  the  child  was  cured  firom  that 
very  hour.  Whereupon  the  apostles,  deeply  morti- 
fied, came  privately  to  him  and  said,  **  Why  could 
not  we  cast  him  out  ?"  Jesus  replied,  ♦'  Because  of 
your  unbelief." 

Here  it  may  be  justly  said,  since  this  is  the  only 
case  recorded  in  which  the  apostles  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  perform  a  miracle,  how  did  it 
happen  that  they  committed  so  strange  a  mistake  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  throws  some  interesting 
light  on  the  peculiar  state  of  the  apostles'  mind  at 
the  time.  Every  reader  of  the  Gospels  must  know 
that,  when  despatched  on  their  first  mission  by  our 
Saviour,  they  were  invested  with  the  power  of  per- 
forming miracles,  and  that  they  did  actually  perform 
them.  Nor  is  it  said  that  that  power  was  ever 
formally  or  openly  withdrawn.  We  observe  that 
when  our  Saviour  was  solicited  in  person  to  cure  dis- 

*  St  Mark  ix.  25. 
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eases,  the  apostles  did  not  presume  to  interfere.  Yet 
they  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  that  they  still 
possessed  the  power ;  and  accordingly,  when  applied 
to  in  the  absence  of  their  master  to  cure  a  diseased 
person,  they  found  out  their  mistake,  and  were  then 
told  that  their  failure  arose  from  want  of  faith.  From 
that  moment  it  appears  they  had  pondered  the  sub- 
ject in  their  minds  till  it  actually  engrossed  their 
whole  thoughts  and  feelings.  They  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  they  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  nor  even 
Usten  to  the  most  important  instructions  of  their 
master.  Their  ambition  was  so  great  to  perform 
miracles,  and  their  impatience  to  possess  the  means 
was  so  urgent,  that  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to 
their  Divine  Master,  and  in  a  hasty  and  impatient 
manner  interrupted  him  in  his  public  discourse  by 
saying,  "  Lord  increase  our  faith." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  apostles  understood  the 
nature  of  their  own  petition.  We  cannot  therefore  de- 
termine  what  meaning  they  affixed  to  the  word/ai<A  ; 
but  we  can  easily  ascertain  the  signification  of  the 
word  as  employed  by  our  Saviour.  It  was  that  faith 
which  had  relation  to  the  performance  of  miracles ; 
and,  as  we  learn  from  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  especially  from  1st  Corinthians  xii.  9,  it  was  one 
of  the  more  special  or  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  appears  clearly  from  what  our  Saviour 
said  after  he  had  told  them  that  want  of  faith  was 
the  cause  of  their  failure.  "  For  verily  I  say  unto 
you,*  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder 

*  St  Matt.  xvii.  20. 
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place,  and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall  be  im- 
possible for  you."  Now,  we  may  observe  that  our 
Saviour's  answer  to  them,  when  they  prayed  for  an 
increase  of  faith,  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  he  spoke 
of  a  deficiency.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  it  is  a  mountain  which  faith  conld 
remove;  whereas  in  St  Luke's  Gospel  it  is  a  sycamore 
tree. 

In  noticing  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  unseason- 
able and  abrupt  demand  of  the  apostles,  it  would  be 
improper  to  overlook  his  condescension  and  forbear- 
ance, and  the  mild  and  amiable  manner  in  which  he 
acted.  He  was  not  offended  at  the  rash  and  hasty 
interruption  on  the  part  of  his  apostles,  nor  did  he 
reprove  them.  He  knew  well  the  strong  feelings 
which  had  been  working  in  their  minds ;  he  made  due 
allowance  for  their  ignorance  and  weaknesses ;  and^ 
therefore,  instead  of  reprimanding  their  intrusion,  he 
kindly  and  readily  gave  a  distinct  answer. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  value  of  one  part  of  the  sacred  Scripture 
for  removing  the  difficulties  of  another ;  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  difficulty  is  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  and 
the  incident  that  solves  it  is  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew. 
We  may  add,  that  it  affords  a  beautiful  instance  of 
what  has  been  termed  undesigned  coincidence  between 
different  parts  of  the  sacred  writings. 

A  question  still  remains  to  be  answered :  How 
did  the  faith  which  is  requisite  for  the  performance 
of  miracles  operate  on  the  mind  of  him  that  per- 
formed them?  Now,  it  is  evident  that  after  the 
apostles  were  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
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they  never  failed  to  perform  miracles  when  they  made 
the  attempt.  They  must,  therefore,  have  had  an  un- 
doubting  belief,  amounting  to  certainty,  that  they 
should  be  successful.  Besides,  though  miracles  were 
wrought  by  different  persons,  and  at  great  distances 
from  one  another,  there  is  such  wonderful  harmony 
among  them,  they  are  so  conformable  to  a  plan  of 
wisdom,  that  they  must  have  been  done  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Divine  Being.  The 
apostles  must  therefore,  previous  to  the  performance 
of  a  miracle,  have  received  a  supernatural  sugges- 
tion ;  and  this  must  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
firmest  confidence,  that  by  repeating  certain  words  a 
miracle  would  be  effected.  Such  words  Peter  ad- 
dressed to  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  : 
^^  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  and  walk.^' 

Our  Saviour,  however,  did  not  think  the  present 
was  the  proper  time  to  explain  to  his  apostles  the 
nature  of  the  faith  which  was  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  the  performance  of  miracles  ;  because, 
though  that  power  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
daring  their  first  mission,  it  was  evidently  withdrawn 
when  they  resumed  their  personal  attendance  on  their 
Master,  and  was  not  to  be  restored  till  his  ascension 
to  heaven. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  trace  and  to  point 
out  the  connection  between  the  5th,  6th,  and  fol- 
lowing verses.  It  is  true,  that  what  is  contained  in 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  verses,  is  highly  valuable, 
even  if  we  could  not  discover  any  relation  between 
them  and  the  preceding  verses.  It  is  also  evident 
that  our  Saviour  was  accustomed  to  speak  to  the 
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secret  thoughts  and  feelings  of  individualB.  We 
need  not  then  be  surprised  that  he  should  address 
the  principles,  or  leading  passions  and  sentiments  of 
his  apostles.  Now,  we  know  that  ambition  had  a 
powerful  influence  over  them,  and  that  on  the  present 
occasion  it  produced  a  desire  to  work  miracles. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  seyenth  and  following 
verses.  In  the  illustration  which  our  Saviour  here 
gives,  somewhat  resembling  a  parable,  we  may  with- 
out hesitation  allow,  that  the  servants  mentioned 
represent  the  apostles ;  and  the  master,  our  Saviour. 
Now,  those  servants  are  exhibited  as  slaves,  who  re- 
ceived nothing  from  their  Master  except  food  and 
clothing ;  for  servants  in  those  days  were  generally 
slaves  without  wages.  The  servant  here  introduced 
by  our  Saviour,  is  represented  as  having  done  his 
duty  without  censure.  But  he  had  done  nothing  more ; 
he  had  performed  no  gratuitous  services  ;  he  had 
bestowed  no  favour ;  and,  therefore,  had  no  right  to 
claim  higher  honour,  or  to  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  his  master. 

In  like  manner  the  apostles  of  Jesus  were  in  a 
subordinate  capacity.  They  are  compared  to  a  ser- 
vant employed  in  ploughing  or  feeding  cattle ;  who, 
on  returning  home,  was  required  to  continue  his  ser- 
vices till  the  wants  of  his  master  were  supplied.  Now, 
this  subordinate  service  to  Jesus  was  to  continue 
during  his  ministry.  It  was  not  to  cease  till  he  had 
gone  to  heaven,  when  his  disciples  were  to  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Till  then  he 
recommended  to  them,  that  so  far  from  making  such 
a  claim,  they  should  acknowledge,  in  the  genuine 
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spirit  of  truth  and  humility,  the  weakness  of  their 
claims  by  saying :  "  We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we 
have  done  only  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do." 

But  it  may  be  objected ;  there  seems  some  incon- 
sistency in  calling  those  who  have  done  their  duty  tm- 
profitahU  servants.     For  surely  we  are  not  to  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  complete  obedience  is  unprofitable^ 
since  we  find  our  Saviour  himself  urging  his  followers 
to  seek  perfection.     "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."*     On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  word 
was  used  on  another  occasion  by  our  Saviour,  as  of 
the  same  meaning  as  worthless.     In  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  the  servant  who  received  one  talent, 
digged  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  there  hid  the  money, 
is  called  an  improfitahle  servant.     But  the  reason  is 
evident,  he  was  slothful,  careless,  and  obstinate;  would 
neither  do  his  duty  in  person,  nor  use  any  means  of 
improvement  by  the  aid  of  others.    He  was  therefore 
unprofitable  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
But  the  man  mentioned  in  the  text  (verse  10)  can- 
not be  called  unprofitable  in  the  sense  of  worthless ; 
for  he  is  represented  as  doing  his  duty.     There  is, 
however,  another  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been 
used,  and  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  very  best  of 
men.     ^^  Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto  God^  as  he 
that  is   wise  may  be  profitable  to  himself"  (Job 
xxii.  2).     Man,  we  know,  has  nothing  of  himself; 
nothing  but  what  he  has  received  from  his  Maker. 
It  is  evident  then,  that  when  our  Saviour  in  the  text 

*  8t  Matthew  t.  48. 
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calls  those  who  have  done  eyerything  that  is  com- 
manded unprofitahle  servants^  his  meaning  is  merely 
that  they  are  unprofitable  to  God ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  can  confer  no  favour  on  their  Maker,  who  is 
supreme  and  independent  of  all  his  creatures.  But 
this  is  a  truth  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for,  in  this  sense,  the  highest  and  best  of 
created  beings,  even  angels,  are  unprofitable  to  God. 

From  this  passage,  according  to  the  view  of  it 
which  is  here  presented,  important  conclusions  may 
be  fairly  drawn. 

1 .  It  is  evident,  through  the  blessing  of  God — 
which  he  is  always  ready  to  bestow  on  those  who  ask 
it,  and  are  qualified  to  receive  it — ^that  Christians,  by 
availing  themselves  of  all  the  means  within  their 
reach,  may  attain  a  high  degree  of  righteousness.  It 
would  appear  too,  that  our  Saviour  not  only  allowed 
this  to  be  possible,  but  that  he  acknowledged  that  it 
would  be  actually  realized.  For  he  does  not  say,  ^ye 
shall  have  done,  but  "  when  ye  shall  have  done  all 
those  things  which  are  commanded  you." 

But  it  may  be  said,  we  are  not  entitled  to  apply 
the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  to  any  persons  except  the 
apostles,  to  whom  it  was  immediately  addressed. 
Certainly  not ;  if  any  thing  had  been  said  to  limit  it 
to  the  apostles,  and  to  exclude  all  other  persons.  It 
is  true,  they  possessed  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  these  did  not  necessarily  make  them 
good  or  keep  them  good  (Heb.  vi.  4-6).  For  those 
gifts  were  not  moral,  but  intellectual  and  physical ; 
conveying  the  knowledge  which  they  were  required 
to  impart  to  the  world,  and  bestowing  such  powers  as 
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were  requisite  for  proving  their  Divine  mission.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  Saviour  speaks  of  those  gifts  as  if  they 
might  be  possessed  by  bad  men.  Thus,  "  many  will 
say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  pro- 
phesied in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out 
devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works ; 
And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew 
you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  The 
Apostle  Paul  too,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  makes  the  supposition 
that  a  man  might  be  possessed  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit ;  might  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  might 
understand  all  mysteries ;  might  have  faith  so  as  to 
remove  mountains,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  charity  or 
Christian  love ;  which,  he  declares,  is  more  excellent 
than  the  best  gifts.  It  therefore  appears,  that  such 
gifts  did  not  necessarily  render  men  pious  and  bene- 
volent. 

We  cannot,  in  truth,  venture  to  place  ourselves  on 
a  perfect  equality  with  the  apostles  as  to  opportunities 
and  means  of  improvement ;  yet  similar  knowledge  is 
presented  to  us.  For  we  possess  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles  all  the  valuable  knowledge  which  was 
revealed  to  them.  The  Divine  assistance  for  improve- 
ment is  as  accessible  to  us  as  it  was  to  them ;  for 
the  power  of  Almighty  God  must  ever  be  undimi- 
nished ;  and  his  goodness  is  as  free,  bountiful,  and 
diffusive  as  ever. 

2.  But  even  perfect  obedience,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  were  attainable  in  this  world,  would  not  of 
itself  establish  any  claim  to  the  magnificent  rewards 
which  Christianity  displays  to  rouse  our  ambition. 
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It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  by  perfect  obedience  we 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  highest  degree  of  obedi- 
ence which  man  is  capable  of  attaining  in  this  world ; 
in  consequence  of  Divine  assistance,  which  we  are 
assured  will  be  given  to  every  man  who  asks  it  in 
faith,  and  who  has  the  necessary  qualification  of  con- 
tinuing to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  with 
steadiness  and  alacrity.  For,  after  all  that  can  be 
said,  it  is,  and  must  always  be  true,  that  while  ^^  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."* 

•  Rom.  vi.  23. 
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In  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  miraculous  cure  of  ten  lepers ;  next 
with  some  account  of  the  nature  of  the  reign  of  God, 
as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  distinguishing  and  ascer- 
taining it ;  and,  lastly,  with  a  prophetic  account  of 
the  circumstances  that  will  attend  the  second  coming 
of  Christ. 

I.  In  considering  the  cure  of  leprosy,  we  shall  first 
attend  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

II.  The  manner  in  which  the  cure  was  performed. 

III.  The  greatness  of  the  miracle. 

TV.  The  effect  produced  on  the  feelings  of  the  per- 
sons cured. 
V.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn. 
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I.  The  disease  was  leprosy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  in  Palestine,  though  known  only  by  name  in 
this  country.  In  a  person  suffering  under  that  dis- 
temper the  whole  surface  of  the  body  breaks  ont 
into  small  ulcers,  covered  with  white  scales.  It  is 
therefore  loathsome ;  it  is  also  infectious.  We  have 
a  very  particular  account  of  the  symptoms  and  stages 
of  this  disease  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chap- 
ters of  Leviticus,  as  well  as  of  the  care  that  was  t^en 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  contagion.  Whoever 
was  suspected  of  having  this  disorder  was  shut  np 
in  solitude  for  seven  days.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
period  it  was  ascertained  that  the  disease  was  leprosy, 
the  unhappy  victim  was  immediately  banished  from 
society.  No  person  could  admit  him  to  his  house, 
eat  with  him,  or  touch  him.  When  any  one  ap- 
proached him  he  was  required  to  give  warning  of 
his  situation  by  calling  out.  Unclean^  unclean.  This, 
then,  was  a  malady  evident  to  the  senses.  It  was 
publicly  made  known  by  the  exclusion  of  lepers  from 
intercourse  with  the  healthy.  Again,  their  garments 
were  torn  by  authority  before  readmission  to  society, 
when  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  recover. 

II.  The  manner  of  cure.  Ten  persons  afflicted  by 
this  disease,  who  very  naturally  associated  together 
from  similarity  of  circumstances,  having  perceived 
Jesus  at  a  distance,  cried  out,  beseeching  him  to  have 
compassion  on  them.  Jesus  immediately  said  to 
them,  "  Go,  shew  yourselves  to  the  priests."  They 
obeyed;  and  while  on  their  way  discovered  that  the 
cure  was  already  effected. 
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Two  things  here  call  our  attention ;  jint^  the  order 
given  to  the  lepers  to  shew  themseWes  to  the  priests ; 
and,  seamdly^  the  cure  was  not  immediate. 

Firgt^  The  reasons  why  our  Saviour  commanded  the 
lepers  to  shew  themselves  to  the  priests  seemed  to 
have  been  two.  1.  It  was  in  compliance  with  the 
law  of  Moses.  Some  of  the  priests  who  in  that  case 
acted  as  physicians  were  appointed  to  inspect  every 
person  suspected  of  leprosy ;  to  observe  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  as  described  in  Leviticus,  and,  when 
ascertained,  to  consign  the  infected  to  solitude,  or  at 
least  to  exclude  them  from  society.  Nor  could  any 
person  after  being  afflicted  with  leprosy  be  again 
admited  to  free  social  intercourse  with  the  world  till 
again  inspected  by  the  superintending  priest,  and  pro- 
nounced clean ;  nor  even  then,  till  the  appointed  offer- 
ings were  made,  which  were  considered  as  sufficient 
intimation  that  the  disease  was  gone ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  individual  was  no  longer  to  be  ex- 
cluded firom  social  intercourse. 

2.  Besides  complying  with  the  law  of  Moses,  there 
was  another  reason  which  made  the  order  of  our 
Saviour  pecuKarly  proper.  It  was  humanity  to  the 
persons  cured.  On  a  former  occasion,  after  removing 
this  distemper,  our  Saviour  commanded  the  person 
cured  to  tell  no  man  till  he  had  shewn  himself  to  the 
priest.*  For  had  the  priests  known  that  the  cure 
was  performed  by  Jesus,  they  might,  from  prejudice 
and  jealousy,  have  refused  to  declare  the  person  clean, 

*  St  Matthew  viii.  4. 
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and  thus  have  condemned  him  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  the  society  of  the  healthy. 

Secondly^  There  is  a  particular  circumstance  which 
distinguishes  this  miracle  from  a  former  cure  of  the 
same  disease.  On  the  former  occasion  the  recovery 
was  immediate.  Jesus  said,  '^  I  will,  be  thou  clean ; 
and  it  was  so.^'  But  our  blessed  Sayiour  was  not 
confined  to  one  mode  of  acting.  Indeed,  in  perform- 
ing two  miracles  of  the  same  kind,  he  generally  varied 
the  mode.  In  the  present  case  the  cure  was  not  im- 
mediate, but  delayed  for  a  little  time.  It  took  place 
after  the  lepers  had  departed  in  order  to  shew  them- 
selves to  the  priests.  Their  compliance  with  the  in- 
junction of  Jesus  shews  that  they  expected  benefit 
from  the  exercise  of  his  power,  while  the  perfect  cure 
would  confirm  and  establish  their  faith.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
the  cure  was  accomplished  j  for  when  one  of  them  re- 
turned after  he  found  the  distemper  gone,  it  appears 
that  he  arrived  before  Jesus  had  left  the  place  where 
he  first  met  them.  We  cannot  help  imagining  what 
their  surprise  and  delight  must  have  been,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  all  their  feelings  of  debility  vanished  j  that 
the  whole  surface  of  their  body  assumed  a  healthy 
hue,  and  that  not  a  single  symptom  or  feeling  re- 
mained of  the  loathsome  disease  which  had  so  long 
afflicted  them. 

III.  Let  us  next  consider  the  greatness  of  the 
miracle.  It  consisted  not  of  the  cure  of  one  indivi- 
dual, but  of  ten.  It  was  in  fact  a  similar  miracle  re- 
peated ten  times  at  the  same  moment.     Now,  as  we 
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seldom  find  two  persons  have  the  same  disease  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  or  in  the  same  degree,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  ten  cases  the  distem- 
per would  appear  in  all  its  different  stages  and  yarious 
degrees,  from  the  newly  infected,  to  the  virulent  and 
inveterate  and  deadly  state.  Yet  all  these  gave  way 
to  the  power  of  Jesus  j  for  all  the  ten  were  cured  and 
restored  to  perfect  health  in  an  instant.  As  a  proof 
that  this  was  the  case,  one  of  the  number,  on  finding 
the  extraordinary  change  that  was  effected,  returned, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  glorified  God.  Then  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  he  returned  him 
thanks. 

lY.  Let  us  now  notice  the  effects  produced  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  cured.  Of  ten  persons  one 
only  expressed  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  blessing 
conferred ;  and  he  too  was  not  a  Jew  but  a  Samaritan. 
It  may  appear  strange  that  a  Samaritan  should  be 
admitted  into  the  company  of  Jews ;  for  there  was, 
we  know,  a  deadly  feud  between  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
But  similarity  in  misfortune  often  breaks  down  the 
strongest  prejudices  and  animosities.  The  other  nine 
were  without  doubt  delighted  with  the  restoration 
of  health ;  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  felt  any 
gratitude  to  Jesus.  For  wherever  such  feelings  are 
strong,  men  will  find  opportunities  of  expressing  them. 
There  was  nothing  surely  to  prevent  the  nine  from 
shewing  their  gratefulness,  if  they  had  felt  it.  Ac- 
cordingly Jesus  testified  something  like  surprise: 
"  Were  not  ten  cleansed  ?  Where,  then,  are  the  other 
nine  ?     Have  none  returned  glory  to  God  except  this 
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alien  ?     Arise,  go  thy  way ;''  he  added,  "  thy  faith 
hath  cured  thee." 

V.  Let  us,  lastly,  consider  what  inferences  we  may 
draw  from  this  narrative. 

1 .  One  would  not  wish  to  draw  the  inference  that 
the  case  here  recorded  represents  the  great  body  of 
mankind,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten  are  nngratefol. 
But  we  may  safely  say  that  strong  feelings  of  grati- 
tude are  not  very  common  in  the  world.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  gratitude  is  a  Christian  duty;  and 
the  want  of  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  defect  in  the 
character.  It  is  a  proof  too  of  other  defects ;  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  pious  and  benevolent 
affections ;  and  it  is  united  with  a  high  degree  of  the 
selfish  passions. 

2.  From  this  passage  we  infer  that  our  Saviour 
approved  of  gratitude.  He  was  evidently  pleased 
with  the  Samaritan,  and  expressed  himself  as  if  he 
had  been  disappointed  with  the  behaviour  of  the  nine. 
On  another  occasion  he  would  not  permit  any  censure 
of  the  woman,  who,  to  testify  her  thankfulness  to 
him,  had  lavished  a  quantity  of  valuable  balsam ;  and 
thus  taught  that,  in  certain  cases,  gratitude  to  a  bene- 
factor is  a  higher  duty  than  charity  to  the  poor. 
"  The  poor,"  said  he ;  "  ye  have  always  with  you  j  but 
me  ye  have  not  always." 

3.  We  may  also  learn  from  this  passage,  how  a 
benefactor  should  conduct  himself  when  he  meets 
with  ingratitude.  Our  Saviour  seemed  grieved,  but 
not  provoked ;  yet  no  benefactor  was  ever  so  great, 
generous,  and  disinterested,  or  ever  met  with  such 
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ungrateful  returns.  The  best  remedy  is  to  be  care- 
ful to  do  all  our  benevolent  actions,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  attestations  of  gratitude,  for  in  that 
case  we  shall  be  often  disappointed  ;  but  to  act  from 
higher  principles,  and  then  we  shall  learn  never  to 
expect  any  return ;  and,  consequently,  we  shall  be 
subject  to  no  disappointment  when  it  is  withheld.  If 
we  do  otherwise,  we  shall  injure  our  own  character 
without  making  men  grateful. 

4.  Let  us  remember,  as  the  Scripture  hath  as- 
sured us,  that  "  if  we  do  not  love  our  neighbour 
whom  we  have  seen,  we  cannot  love  God  whom  we 
have  not  seen;"*  so  it  must  be  equally  true,  that  if 
we  feel  no  gratitude  to  human  benefactors,  we  shall 
never  be  grateful  to  our  heavenly  benefactor.  We 
may  in  this  way  learn  whether  our  piety  be  sincere, 
by  ascertaining  the  purity  of  our  benevolence. 

THE  REIGN  OF  GOD. 

We  are  told  in  the  20th  verse,  that  Jesus  was 
questioned  by  the  Pharisees  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  come  (or  commence).  As  it  is  customary 
in  the  Gospels  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
comingj  as  being  at  hand^  and,  sometimes,  as  already 
arrived^jf  it  is  quite  evident,  according  to  the  opinion 
and  expectation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  that  the  question  here  proposed  to  our  Saviour, 
referred  to  something  illustrious  and  highly  im- 
portant, which  it  was  believed  would  take  place  on 
earth. 

♦  1  John  iv.  20.  t  St  Matt.  xiL  28. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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If  we  inquire  farther,  on  what  eridence  was  this 
expectation  founded  ?  the  answer  is,  It  was  founded 
on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (ii.  44).  Thus,  in  the 
prophecy  of  the  Four  Empires  which  should  succeed 
one  another ;  namely,  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian, 
the  Persian,  the  Macedonian  or  Grecian,  and  the 
Roman,  it  is  said,  ^'  In  the  days  of  these  kings 
(meaning  the  Roman)  shall  the  Grod  of  Heayen  set 
up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  it  shall 
break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms; 
and  it  shall  stand  for  eyer.'^  It  is  clear,  that  the 
kingdom  here  spoken  of  was  to  commence  during  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  we  know, 
reached  its  greatest  splendour  about  the  time  of  our 
Sayiour.  Now,  what  was  particularly  described  in 
prophecy  some  hundred  years  before  taking  place, 
and  introduced  by  the  most  distinguished  personage 
who  eyer  liyed  on  earth,  and  who  came  from  heayen 
for  the  purpose  of  ruling  it,  may  well  be  called,  "  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Again,  in  the  prophecy  contained 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  verse 
13th,  it  is  said :  '^  I  saw  in  the  night-visions,  and, 
behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they 
brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given 
him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him: 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall 
not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed."  Here  one  like  the  Son  of  man,  it  is 
declared,  was  to  receive  a  kingdom.  Now  Jesus 
called  himself  the  Son  of  man,  probably  in  allusioB 
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to  this  very  prophecy.  So  that  what  was  in  the 
former  prophecy,  denominated  the  kingdom  of  God, 
is  here  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man, 
or  of  the  Messiah,  as  he  is  called  in  another  prophecy 
of  Daniel  (chap.  ix.  25,  26). 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  word  rendered 
kingdom  in  the  New  Testament  has  yarions  shades 
of  meaning.  1.  It  signifies  the  territory  over  which 
a  king  rules.  2.  It  denotes  reign^  or  the  length  of 
time  during  which  a  king  rules ;  and  this  is  the  most 
common  signification  in  the  Gospels.  3.  It  also  sig- 
nifies the  power  which  is  exercised  by  a  king.  Thus, 
says  our  Saviour :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
That  is,  the  power  which  Jesus  possessed  as  a  king, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  exercise  it,  were 
totally  different  from  what  are  exhibited  by  the  kings 
of  the  world.  Accordingly,  when  solicited,  he  re- 
fused to  act  as  a  judge  or  arbiter.  So  also,  when  it 
is  said  here,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you  ;  the 
meaning  is,  the  power  which  is  to  be  exerted  in  this 
kingdom,  is  not  over  the  persons  or  properties,  but 
over  the  mind,  over  the  thoughts,  over  the  principles, 
over  the  feelings,  and  over  the  habits. 

The  answer  of  our  Saviour,  then,  to  the  question  of 
the  Pharisees,  deserves  our  particular  attention.  The 
Pharisees  desired  to  know  from  one  who  claimed  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  prophet,  "  When  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah  predicted  by  the  prophets  should  com- 
mence ?"  For  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  in 
the  Gospels,  that  the  Messiah  was  expected  by  the 
Jewish  nation  about  the  time  that  Jesus  appeared. 
Now,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
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erect  a  kingdom,  great  and  powerful,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  its  commencement  would  be  distinguished 
by  all  the  external  symbols  of  power  and  authority — 
by  the  magnificence  of  a  coronation — by  a  splendid 
court,  and  a  powerful  army.  Jesus,  therefore,  took 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  the  Pharisees  that  it 
would  not  be  so.  The  reason  assigned  is  most  satis- 
factory. The  power  to  be  exercised  had  no  reference 
to  persons  of  property,  or  anything  external.  For  it 
was  to  be  a  spiritual  govemment,  and  to  be  limited 
to  spiritual  objects.  It  was  intended  to  regulate  the 
mind.  Human  laws  are  directed  solely  against  those 
crimes  which  are  injurious  to  the  peace,  or  destruo- 
tive  to  the  being  of  society.  They  are  chiefly  of  a 
negative  nature.  A  man  may  obey  the  laws  of  man, 
and  yet  he  may  be  a  defective  or  very  bad  character. 
He  may  be  a  bad  father,  a  bad  son,  a  bad  husband, 
a  bad  neighbour.  He  may  neglect  most  of  his  duties ; 
yet  the  law  of  man  may  be  unable  to  reach  him.  He 
may  be  hard-hearted,  ungrateful,  impatient,  irritable, 
proud;  without  friendship,  without  piety,  without 
good  dispositions.  The  laws  of  man,  then,  are  neces- 
sarily incapable  of  forming  a  great,  or  noble,  or  pure 
character. 

Here  the  Christian  religion  comes  to  supply  the 
defects  of  human  laws.  For  while  it  forbids  all 
crimes  of  every  degree,  it  recommends  and  enjoins 
the  cultivation  of  every  good  and  noble  quality  of  the 
understanding,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  conduct — 
every  quality  that  can  dignify  or  adorn  human  na- 
ture, and  fit  it  for  the  highest  and  purest  happiness. 

The  Christian  religion  teaches  us  how  to  regulate, 
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strengtheD,  and  improye  the  mind.  1.  It  warns  us 
against  the  dangers  which  arise  from  certain  prin- 
ciples ;  as  the  love  of  pleasure,  the  praise,  as  well  as 
the  fear  of  men,  and  the  love  of  wealth.  It  directs 
us  to  the  cultivation  of  good  principles ;  such  as  a  de- 
sire to  please  God,  and  to  cherish  love  or  gratitude 
to  him.  2.  The  Christian  religion  exercises  power 
within  us,  when  it  teaches  us  to  cherish  pious,  vir- 
tuous, and  amiable  thoughts ;  to  improve  in  good  dis- 
positions and  habits ;  when  it  inculcates  humility  and 
candour,  meekness  under  provocations,  patience  under 
suffering,  forgiveness  to  those  who  have  injured  us, 
sympathy  with  the  distressed :  above  all,  when  it  dis- 
poses us  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  to  bless 
those  who  curse  us,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  de- 
spitefuUy  use  and  persecute  us. 
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CoMTEifrs : — ^The  second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  not  figozatiTe  Imt 
real. — What  meant  by  a  day  of  the  Son  of  man. — The  second 
coming  easily  known — Not  near  when  predicted,  bat  distant. — 
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In  this  passage  there  is  evidently  a  prophecy 
specting  some  future  period,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  appear  in  power  and  splendour.  "  The  spirit  of 
prophecy,"  says  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  "  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus ;"  *  that  is,  the  great  object  of  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  Scriptures  is,  to  give  divine 
testimony  respecting  Jesus  Christ.  These  prophecies 
refer  chiefly  to  two  periods ;  the  first  and  second  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah.  The  first  coming  was  announced 
by  Jacob,  in  a  prophecy  which  he  uttered  immediately 
before  his  death.  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  till 
Shiloh  come."     The  precise  time  of  that  coming  was 

*  Rev.  xix.  10. 
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declared  by  Daniel  to  be  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  or  490  years  after  the  issuing  of  the 
edict  to  rebuild  Jerusalem. 

The  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  distinctly  fore- 
told, and  in  terms  as  precise  as  the  first  coming. 
Among  other  meanings  given  to  it,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  thus 
a  figurative  sense  has  been  adopted,  founded  on  mere 
fancy.  But  it  is  a  wise  and  an  obvious  rule,  never  to 
admit  that  a  word  must  be  taken  metaphorically 
which  is  capable  of  a  literal  signification.  Now,  who 
can  say  that  the  word  coming  is  not  capable  of  such 
a  meaning  ?  There  is  surely  no  more  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  the  Messiah  should  come  a  second 
than  a  first  time,  in  a  real  literal  maimer. 

But  this  is  not  left  as  a  matter  of  mere  opinion. 
We  have  high  and  satisfactory  authority  for  believing 
that  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  shall  come  again,  not  metar 
phorically,  but  literally.  For  a  positive  assurance 
to  that  efiect  was  given  by  angels  immediately  after 
he  had  ascended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  while 
the  disciples  were  still  gazing  intently  on  the  cloud 
which  had  covered  him  from  their  view.  Two  persons 
in  bright  apparel,  evidently  angels  sent  from  heaven 
for  the  express  purpose  of  assuring  the  followers  of 
Jesus  that  his  second  coming  was  fixed  in  the  council 
of  Heaven,  thus  addressed  the  disciples :  ^^  Te  men  of 
Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?  this 
same  Jesus  who  is  taken  from  you  into  heaven  shall 
so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into 
heaven.''  Here  we  are  not  only  assured  that  our 
Saviour  shall  come  again  to  this  world,  but  we  are 
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told  the  manner  in  which  he  will  come.  He  will  come 
directly  from  heaven ;  and,  as  we  are  informed  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  he  will  come  in  his  own  glory,  and 
in  the  glory  of  his  heavenly  Father,  accompanied  by 
the  holy  angels.  He  will  come  also  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  ascended  to  heaven. 

These  observations  will  qualify  us  to  examine  the 
present  prophecy  with  more  advantage.  Verse  22. 
Then  he  said  to  his  disciples,  ^^  The  time  will  come 
when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  shall  not  see  it.''  It  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  their  recollection  of  his  wisdom,  their 
admiration  of  his  benevolence,  their  delight  in  his 
conversation,  would  often  make  them  regret  his  ab- 
sence, and  long  for  his  return.  Now,  he  knew  well, 
as  he  afterwards  predicted,  that  many  false  Messiahs 
would  arise,  and  that  warning  and  vigilance  would  be 
necessary  to  preserve  them  from  deception ;  for  even 
Christians  themselves  would  be  in  danger.  He  there- 
fore deemed  it  requisite  to  give  this  intimation,  that 
they  might  be  on  their  guard,  and  not  be  misled  by 
impostors. 

Verse  24.  He  then  gives  a  direction,  by  which  his 
next  appearance,  or  second  coming,  might  be  clearly 
ascertained.  This  was  information  which  would  be 
invaluable  to  succeeding  ages.  His  second  coming, 
when  it  should  actually  take  place,  would  not  be  like 
his  first  coming — a  question  that  admitted  of  doubts 
or  difficulties — but  it  would  take  place  in  a  way 
which  would  make  it  universally  known,  and  univer- 
sally believed.  It  would,  indeed,  be  sudden  and  un- 
expected by  multitudes ;  but  it  would  be  splendid 
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and  impressiye.  It  would  resemble  a  yiyid  flash  of 
lightniDg,  which  passes  from  one  extremity  of  the 
sky  to  the  other,  which  is  instantly  seen,  which  forces 
itself  on  onr  attention,  and  is  beheld  with  awe.  At 
the  second  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  then,  no  exa- 
mination nor  inqniry  will  be  necessary.  The  proof 
will  be  clear  and  irresistible. 

Verse  25.  Next,  our  Sayionr,  in  order  to  preyent 
any  mistake  about  the  time  of  his  second  coming, 
adds,  that  ^^  first  he  must  suffer  much,  and  be  rejected 
by  this  generation.^^  That  he  alludes  to  his  rejection 
as  the  Messiah,  and  his  suffering  death  at  the  close 
of  his  ministry,  is  eyident.  Now,  as  we  know,  that 
after  his  resurrection  he  did  not  reside  or  associate 
constantly  with  his  own  disciples,  and  but  only  occa- 
sionally and  in  secret,  his  appearance  at  that  time 
could  not  be  said  to  correspond  with  lightning  flash- 
ing from  one  extremity  of  the  sky  to  another.  It  is 
eyident,  therefore,  that  he  referred  to  some  future 
and  distant  period ;  for,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  it  has  not  yet  arriyed. 

Verse  26.  In  the  following  yerses  our  Sayiour  pre- 
sents us  with  a  prophecy,  in  which  he  describes  what 
the  state  of  the  world  shall  be  at  his  second  coming. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  expect  that  the  world  should 
grow  wiser  as  it  grows  older ;  that  as  knowledge  in- 
creases and  experience  accumulates,  principle  and 
character  should  improye ;  that  Christianity,  which 
diffuses  the  most  enlightening  knowledge,  should 
flourish  more  luxuriantly,  and  produce  its  natural 
and  intended  effects.  But  melancholy  is  the  reflec- 
tion, that  it  is  not  to  be  so.     The  world,  like  indi- 
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yiduals,  sometimes  rejects  experience,  despises  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  lived  before  us,  and  sets  up 
imagination  for  its  guide.  We  are  sometimes  puffed 
up  with  the  very  knowledge  which  we  received  from 
our  fathers,  and  forget  that  it  is  not  our  own ;  or,  to 
shew  our  own  superiority,  we  take  an  opposite  course, 
and,  by  rejecting  every  thing  old,  and  adopting  a  set 
of  new  opinions  of  our  own  creation,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  shew  profounder  wisdom.  Thus  vanity 
and  fancy  supersede  sound  understanding. 

That  Christians,  however,  may  not  be  led  to  form 
erroneous  expectations,  our  Saviour  has  given  us  a 
distinct  picture  of  the  state  of  the  world  when  he 
shall  come  again.  It  will  resemble  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  deluge.  ^^  As  it  happened  in 
Noah's  days,  it  will  also  happen  in  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  man.  They  ate,  they  drank,  they  married, 
they  were  given  in  marriage,  untU  the  day  that  Noah 
entered  the  ark,  when  the  deluge  came,  and  destroyed 
them  all."  This  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  state.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  as  Noah  is  called  in 
Scripture  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  warn  mankind  of  the  approaching  deluge, 
and  to  urge  them  to  repentance.  But  we  know  also, 
that  he  urged  them  in  vain.  They  rejected  his 
warnings  and  remonstrances,  and  continued  to  pursue 
their  worldly  employments  as  before.  At  the  time 
appointed,  Noah  and  his  family  entered  the  ark ;  the 
flood  came,  and  swept  away  all  that  infatuated 
generation. 

To  produce  a  deeper  impression,  our  Saviour  makes 
an  additional  comparison.     The  human  race  at  his 
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second  coming  shall  resemble  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom,  who  continued  in  their  usual  employments, 
forgetful  of  their  duties,  and  heedless  of  the  future, 
till  the  day  that  Lot  left  Sodom,  when  it  rained  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all. 
So  will  it  also  be  on  the  day  when  the  Son  of  man 
shall  appear. 

Let  us  consider  what  inferences  we  may  fairly  draw 
from  this  prophecy. 

We  may  infer  that  the  world  will  continue  to  go  on  in 

the  same  course  that  it  has  hitherto  done,  even  till  the 
Son  of  man  shall  again  appear.  It  is  not  indeed  said 
that  vice  and  crime  will  continue  undiminished.  But 
had  it  been  our  Sayiour's  object  merely  to  inform  us, 
that  men  would  continue  their  usual  employments  of 
eating  and  drinking  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives;  buying  and  selling,  planting  and  building, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion,  we  might  almost 
say  no  propriety,  in  selecting  the  cases  of  the  ante- 
diluvian world,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah ;  for  it  would  have  suited  his  purpose 
equally  to  have  named  any  other  age,  or  indeed 
every  generation  that  has  peopled  this  world,  since 
every  generation  has  necessarily  been  engaged  in  the 
same  employments. 

We  cannot,  then,  separate  the  cases  mentioned  from 
the  crimes  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  help  concluding,  that  by  selecting  cases 
distinguished  for  profligacy  and  irreligion,  he  meant 
by  these  to  give  us  some  notion  of  the  condition  of 
the  world  when  he  will  come  again.  When  he  states 
their  employments,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  he 
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meant  to  insinuate  that  these  objects  would  chiefly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  age  to  the  neglect  of 
higher  and  more  important  duties.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  we  may  observe,  that  when  our  Saviour 
selects  any  particular  features  of  character,  he  evi- 
dently means  that  these  should  be  considered  as  the 
most  prominent,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  he 
has  not  mentioned.  Such  is  his  description  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable,  whose  whole  history  is 
summed  up  in  describing  his  clothing  and  his  food. 
We  may  add,  with  trembling,  that  the  character  given 
of  the  age  at  his  second  coming  is  descriptive  of  many 
other  periods. 

fiut  though  such  be  the  unfavourable  description 
of  the  age  when  our  Saviour  will  return,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  it  includes  all.  We  must  hope  that  a 
remnant  of  pious  and  dutiful  Christians  will  be  pre- 
served, who  will  continue  to  worship,  in  spirit  and 
truth,  the  God  of  their  fathers ;  and  who  will  maintain 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  the 
wise ;  and  the  prophet  Daniel  declares,  "  that  the  wise 
shall  understand,  though  the  wicked  shall  not  under^ 
stand."*  But  let  not  the  true  and  sincere  servants 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  despair.  Let  them  place  their 
confidence  in  their  God  and  Saviour ;  let  them  not 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  but  let  them  persevere 
to  the  end,  and  they  shall  be  saved. 

*  Daniel  xii.  10. 
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PARABLE  OF  THE  IMPORTUNATE  WIDOW. 
St  Luke  xyiii.  1 — 9. 


Contents: — The  Parable. — Effect  of  importunity. — Shall  not  God 
avenge  his  elect,  though  to  the  elect  such  belief  might  be  want- 
ing ? — ^Importunity  in  prayer  includes  attention  and  ardour,  fre- 
quency and  regularity. — Why  importunity  is  valuable. — Will  the 
elect  be  in  a  state  of  persecution? — Qod  will  avenge  them 
speedily. 

In  order  that  you  may  fully  uuderstand  the  nature 
and  object  of  this  parable,  it  will  be  proper, — 

I.  To  consider  the  parable  itself. 

II.  Inquire  what  is  meant  by  importunity  in 
prayer. 

III.  Consider  the  reasons  why  it  is  said,  that  im- 
portunity will  prevail  with  God. 

IV.  Notice  the  state  of  the  world  at  our  Saviour's 
second  coming,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark 
on  the  parable. 

I.  Then  let  us  consider  the  parable  itself,  as  it  was 
spoken  by  our  Saviour.  The  object  of  it  is  distinctly 
stated  to  teach  the  lesson  that  men  ought  to  per- 
severe in  prayer  without  flagging. 
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A  judge  is  introduced,  devoid  of  all  religious  and 
moral  principles ;  neither  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
God,  nor  by  a  regard  to  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. A  widow  applied  to  him,  to  do  her  justice  in  a 
cause  which  she  had  brought  before  his  court.  For 
some  time  the  judge  refused  to  take  any  concern  in 
the  matter,  and  delayed  or  neglected  to  give  the 
cause  a  hearing.  But  though  no  sense  of  duty  had 
the  least  influence,  another  motive  at  length  pre- 
vailed. It  was  a  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  con- 
tinued visits  and  tormenting  importunity  of  the 
widow.  For  she  is  evidently  supposed  to  persist  in 
her  solicitations,  to  take  no  denial,  but  to  renew  her 
unwearied  complaints  day  after  day.  After  reject- 
ing her  repeated  petitions  for  a  considerable  time,  he 
thus  argued  with  himself:  "Although  I  fear  not  God, 
nor  regard  man ;  yet  because  this  woman  importuneth 
me,  I  will  judge  her  cause,  lest  she  come  perpetually 
and  plague  me."  Importunity  then  obtained  for  her, 
what  neither  fear  of  God,  regard  to  justice,  nor 
humanity,  could  effect. 

Our  Saviour  adds  an  assurance,  that  though  God  may 
for  a  time  delay  the  vindication  of  his  elect,  yet  he  will 
suddenly  avenge  them.  Then  he  proposes  the  ques- 
tion. When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  will  he  find  faith 
on  the  earth  ?  Now,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that 
our  Saviour  is  here  speaking,  not  of  his  coming  in  a 
metaphorical  manner,  as  some  have  supposed,  to 
destroy  Jerusalem,  but  of  his  literally  coming  again 
in  person.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  instead  of 
saying  affirmatively,  whether  there  would  be  faith  or 
little  faith,  or  no  faith  on  the  earth  at  that  time,  he 
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merely  places  the  subject  before  his  disciples  in  a 
qnestionary  form.  But  when  we  join  the  context 
with  the  question,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
at  his  second  coming  there  will  be  much  doubt,  even 
among  Christians,  respecting  the  interference  of  God 
in  their  favour.  For  the  elect  or  good  Christians  are, 
in  verse  seventh,  represented  as  crying  day  and  night 
to  God  for  deliverance  from  their  enemies.  Then  our 
Saviour  declares,  that  God  would  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly interfere.  And,  lastly,  he  asks  as  a  question. 
Whether  a  belief  of  such  interference  would  prevail 
at  his  second  coming  ?  For  it  is  not  faith  in  Christ, 
or  Christian  faith,  that  is  meant  here,  but  a  belief  of 
the  interposition  of  God  to  deliver  his  elect  from  per- 
secution, and  to  punish  their  enemies.  For  in  the 
original  it  is  not  faith,  but  the  faith  or  this  belief  in 
the  object  referred  to ;  namely,  the  belief  that  God 
would  avenge  his  elect. 

II.  We  come  now  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
importunity  in  prayer.  But,  first,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  in  a  parable  where  human  beings  and 
human  actions  are  introduced,  to  represent  any  thing 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  infinite  and  perfect 
being,  a  close  resemblance  is  impossible.  Now,  the 
parable  here  presented,  is  intended  merely  to  illus- 
trate a  single  point,  the  comparative  efiect  of  impor- 
tunity. For,  if  this  peculiarity  could  have  sufficient 
influence  on  an  unjust  judge  to  induce  him  to  inter- 
fere for  the  protection  of  a  widow  who  had  been 
wronged,  how  much  more  (such  is  the  argument)  will 
a  wise  and  good  God  interpose  for  the  protection  of 
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those  who  cry  to  him  day  and  night  for  deliverance  ? 
The  unjust  judge  could  not,  indeed,  be  influenced  by 
benevolence  or  a  sense  of  duty,  since  he  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man ;  yet  importunity  pre- 
vailed with  him.  But,  if  importunity  had  such  an 
effect  upon  a  bad  man,  how  much  more  powerful  must 
it  be  with  God,  who  is  nigh  to  all  that  call  on  him ; 
who  is  full  of  compassion,  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 

When  called  upon  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
importunity  in  prayer,  we  would  say,  that  it  compre- 
hends attention,  ardour,  frequency,  and  regularity. 

1.  Attention  is  necessarily  included  under  impor- 
tunity. This  attention  ought  to  be  kept  alive,  by 
remembering  that  we  are  addressing  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  beings.  Our  understanding  ought 
therefore  to  be  roused ;  our  thoughts  collected  and 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  our  prayers,  thus  closely 
accompanying  our  words.  If  any  person  were  to  ask 
a  favour  of  ourselves,  and  during  the  very  act  of  ask- 
ing, were  to  betray  such  a  degree  of  inattention  as  to 
shew  that  his  mind  was  wandering,  and  that  he  was 
not  even  thinking  of  what  he  should  say  or  do,  how 
would  we  ourselves  treat  such  a  petitioner?  We 
should  probably  be  offended,  and  not  deign  to  give 
any  answer.  This  is  what  the  Scriptures  term  ad- 
dressing God  with  the  mouth,  and  honouring  him 
with  the  lips,  while  the  heart  is  estranged.  Yet  in- 
attention in  prayer  is  a  fault  into  which  even  a  good 
man,  if  off  his  guard,  may  sometimes  fall.  In  ap- 
proaching God,  therefore,  we  must  be  careful  to  with- 
draw our  minds  from  everything  else,  and  to  fix  them 
on  him,  and  the  petitions  which  we  present. 
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2.  Importunity  includes  ardour,  and  presupposes 
sincerity ;  that  is,  our  feelings  should  go  along  with 
our  understanding  and  our  words.  Were  we  to  con- 
sider how  valuable  the  favours  we  ask  of  God  are 
to  us,  indifference  would  be  impossible.  For  the 
world  does  not  contain  such  important  blessings  as 
those  which  we  are  invited  to  ask  of  God.  No  rich, 
no  great  man,  no  prince  nor  king,  nor  nation  ever 
had  such  mighty  benefits  at  their  disposal ;  nor,  if 
they  had  them,  would  they  be  so  willing  to  bestow 
them  as  God  is  on  all  who  fear,  and  love,  and  delight 
to  obey  him.  If  we  solicit  invaluable  favours  from 
Almighty  God,  it  is  certainly  necessary  that  we  ask 
them  sincerely,  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  a  due 
value  of  their  importance.  In  that  case  we  shall  be 
better  fitted  to  profit  by  them,  when  they  are  be- 
stowed. 

3.  Importunity  requires  that  our  prayers  to  God 
should  be  frequent.  As  no  person  can  be  so  ignorant 
as  to  suppose  that  prayers  are  necessary  to  inform 
God  of  our  wants,  so  neither  can  any  believe  that 
frequency  of  prayer  is  requisite  to  keep  him  in  re- 
membrance of  them.  For  all  things  are  known  to 
him ;  the  past,  the  present^  and  the  future.  As  a 
perfect  being,  he  approves  of  everything  that  is 
good  in  his  intelligent  creatures ;  and  consequently  of 
all  good  thoughts  and  good  feelings.  He  approves 
also  of  the  frequent  exercise  of  good  thoughts  and 
good  feelings ;  since  the  oftener  they  are  excited,  the 
sooner  they  will  become  habitual ;  and,  consequently, 
will  have  greater  influence  on  the  character.  Fre- 
quent prayer,  then,  accompanied  with  the  understand- 
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ing  and  the  heart,  is  one  of  the  best  means  for 
strengthening  good  principles  and  good  dispositions, 
and  for  regnlating  the  conduct. 

4.  Importanity  also  includes  regularity.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  man,  that  he  cannot  make  any  useful 
progress  in  anything  without  a  rule.  Whateyer, 
then,  can  be  regulated  by  time  and  place  ought  to 
be  so  regulated ;  for  we  are  more  indebted  to  time  and 
place  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  plans  than  to 
anything  else  within  our  power.  For  when  a  duty 
is  left  entirely  to  our  inclinations,  to  be  performed 
only  when  we  may  be  predisposed,  there  is  danger 
that  it  be  forgotten,  or  seldom  or  never  performed. 
But  regularity  requires  repetition  j  and  continued  re- 
petition is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  good 
habits.  Besides,  regularity  proves  that  we  act  upon 
a  fixed  principle,  and  gives  a  systematic  attention  to 
the  discharge  of  our  duty.  Such,  then,  is  the  nature 
of  importunity. 

III.  Let  us  next  consider  why  importunity  is  said 
to  prevail  with  God.*  1st,  Because  it  consists  in  the 
exercise  of  pious  and  amiable  feelings.  2rfZy,  Be- 
cause the  frequent  exercise  of  such  feelings  has  a 
tendency  to  form  pious  and  virtuous  habits  ;  and  such 
habits  are  qualifications  for  higher  society  and  purer 
happiness  than  this  world  afibrds.  3dly,  Because  the 
frequent  excitement  of  such  feelings  fits  us  for  receiv- 
ing the  blessings  we  ask.  These  are  considerations 
which  we  are  very  apt  to  overlook.     When  we  have 

*  See  Lecture  xlv.,  p.  107, 108. 
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prayed  long  and  ardently  for  some  particular  bless- 
ings, which  we  think  have  been  delayed,  we  are  apt  to 
be  disappointed,  and  to  despair ;  while,  probably,  the 
sole  reason  why  it  has  not  been  bestowed  is,  that  it 
would  be  improper,  and  would  be  useless,  perhaps 
hurtfiil,  till  we  are  qualified  to  receive  it,  and  im- 
prove by  it.  We  have,  therefore,  every  encourage- 
ment to  importunity  and  perseverance  in  prayer. 

An  objection  may  be  stated  to  the  case  of  impor- 
tunity, as  here  described.  For  how  can  it  be  said 
that  God  would  be  influenced  by  clamour  and  repetition 
of  words  ?  But  loudness  and  repetition  of  the  cries 
of  importunity  are  put  into  the  description  given, 
that  we  may  perceive  more  forcibly  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  feelings  which  ought  to  accompany 
prayer.  Thus  we  are  taught,  that  that  earnestness  in 
prayer  will  be  most  successful,  which  is  genuine,  and 
frequently  renewed ;  because  it  will  tend  to  form  that 
state  of  mind  which  would  qualify  us  to  receive  the 
blessings  for  which  we  pray. 

We  must,  however,  beware  of  the  opinion  that 
length  is  a  necessary  or  commendable  ingredient  in 
prayer.  Our  Saviour  blamed  those  who  used  vain 
repetitions  as  the  heathens  did ;  who  thought  that 
many  words  would  render  their  prayers  acceptable. 
Excuses  may  be  pleaded  for  the  unavoidable  ignorance 
of  the  heathens ;  and  something  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  Jews.  But  what  defence  can  be  offered  for 
Christians,  who  are  so  miserably  ignorant  on  this 
subject  as  to  suppose  that  God  will  be  influenced  by 
the  number  of  words  employed,  or  the  length  of  time 
spent,  in  performing  the  duty  of  prayer  ?    If  we  con- 
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suit  the  practice  of  our  Sayiour,  we  find  that  none  of 
his  prayers  were  long ;  the  longest,  contained  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel,  would  justly 
be  deemed  short.  One  general  rule  will  probably  be 
admitted,  that  prayers  should  not  be  protracted  at  any 
one  time  to  such  length  as  to  wear  out  the  feelings, 
or  relax  the  attention  of  the  worshippers, 

IV.  We  may  shortly  observe,  from  what  our  Saviour 
has  said  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses,  that  he 
seems  to  insinuate  that  something  like  a  state  of 
persecution  will  take  place  about  the  time  of  his 
second  coming.  For  he  speaks  of  his  elect  crying  to 
him  day  and  night  for  deliverance,  and  of  God  aveng- 
ing them ;  yet  states,  as  a  pertinent  question,  whether 
at  that  period  he  will  find  the  belief  of  this  doctrine 
among  his  people.  Now,  though  it  is  not  very  ex- 
plicitly declared  here  that  there  shall  be  distress  and 
persecution  among  true  Christians  at  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus,  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  verses  already  referred  to  without  that  sup- 
position. For  why  should  the  elect  be  represented 
as  crying  to  God  day  and  night,  unless  they  were  in 
a  suflfering  state  ?  It  is  proper  also  to  remark,  that 
it  is  not  said  that  they  joray,  but  that  they  cry  to 
God.  And  why  should  it  be  said  that  God  would 
avenge  his  elect,  if  his  elect  were  not  under  persecu- 
tion, and  that  of  a  criminal  nature,  which  required 
to  be  avenged  ?  From  all  these  circumstances  we  are 
led  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion,  that  the  second 
coming  of  Jesus  will  be  preceded  by  a  state  of  suflFer- 
ing  or  persecution  of  Christians. 
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1  •  We  may  conclude  that  many  will  despond  and 
cease  to  believe  that  God  will  interfere  in  their  favour. 

2.  It  also  necessarily  follows  that,  after  the  second 
coming  of  Jesus,  God  will  avenge  his  elect,  and  that 
suddenly  and  completely. 

Since,  then,  such  things  are  predicted  by  our  divine 
Master  himself,  what  sort  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  ? 
Let  us  remember,  that  persecution  is  never  permitted 
by  God,  except  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  pnrifica- 
tion  of  Christians ;  and  that  it  will  cease  when  the  ob- 
ject is  accomplished. 


LECTURE  LXX. 

PARABLE  OF  THE  PHARISEE  AKD  PUBLICAN. 

St  Luk£  zyiii.  9. 


CoNTBNTS : — Prayer  of  the  Pharisee  and  of  the  publican. — Character 
of  the  Pharisee  distinguished  by  spiritual  pride,  which  boasts  of 
freedom  from  crimes,  and  spurious  righteousness,  though  united 
with  many  vices. — Character  of  the  publican. — ^His  prayer  unex- 
ceptionable, and  therefore  approved. — The  kingdom  of  Qod,  what 
meant  by  receiving  it  as  a  child. — Importance  of  humility. 

This  parable  is  important,  on  account  of  the  con- 
trast which  it  exhibits  between  two  characters,  as 
well  as  for  the  instruction  which  it  communicates. 
The  characters  introduced  are  a  Pharisee  and  a  pub- 
lican. The  Pharisees  formed  the  highest  rank  among 
the  Jews,  comprehending  only  men  of  learning.  Their 
learning,  however,  consisted  chiefly  of  traditions; 
their  opinions,  of  theories  and  conjectures  j  and  their 
morals,  of  superstitious  ceremonies.  They  were  proud 
and  vain  of  their  supposed  superiority  to  all  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  and  especially  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  publicans.  The  publicans  were  the 
officers  who  collected  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
Pharisees  and  their  followers,  who  considered  taxes 
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payable  to  heathens  as  nnlawful  as  well  as  disgrace- 
ful to  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  as  they  still  believed 
themselves  to  be. 

This  parable  was  addressed  to  certain  persons  who 
were  conceited  of  themselves  as  being  righteous,  while 
they  despised  others.  To  be  righteous,  and  to  be  con- 
ceited of  righteousness,  are  direct  contradictions ;  for 
vanity,  pride,  and  disdain  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
righteousness,  but  of  unrighteousness. 

To  illustrate  this  sort  of  character,  our  Saviour 
proposed  the  parable  or  example  mentioned  in  the 
text.  Among  the  multitudes  that  resorted  to  the 
temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  were  a  Pharisee  and  a 
publican.  The  Pharisee,  standing  by  himself,  as  afraid 
of  pollution  by  mingling  with  the  multitude,  pre3umed 
to  declare  his  own  superiority  to  others,  even  in  ad- 
dressing the  God  of  perfection.  He  thanked  his 
maker  that  he  was  not  like  other  men,  extortioners, 
unjust,  or  adulterers ;  nor  even  as  the  publican  in  his 
view.  He  fasted  twice  in  the  week,  and  gave  tithes 
of  all  he  possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  publican, 
standing  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  Pharisee, 
with  his  eyes  humbly  fixed  upon  the  ground,  smote 
upon  his  breast,  and  prayed :  "  God  be  merciftil  to  me 
a  sinner."  Our  Saviour  then  declared  his  approba- 
tion of  the  publican,  saying,  that  he  returned  to  his 
house  "justified  rather  than  the  other;"  a  Hebrew 
phrase,  equivalent  to  the  words,  "  more  approved  than 
the  other." 

I.  Let  us  first,  then,  consider  the  character  which 
is  here  delineated  in  the  person  of  the  Pharisee. 
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He  approaches  his  Maker  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, as  if  he  had  no  sins  to  confess,  no  guilt  that 
needed  pardon,  no  fear  of  punishment.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  came  to  thank  God  for  his  superiority  to 
others,  for  being  free  from  the  crimes  which  dis- 
graced many  men,  and  to  boast  of  his  performance. 
The  principle  here  exhibited  is  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  spiritual  pi*ide. 

1.  Spiritual  pride  rests  the  personal  character  on 
not  being  chargeable  with  atrocious  crimes.  Now, 
however  bad  and  corrupted  the  world  may  be,  though 
many  heinous  crimes  are  occasionally  committed,  yet 
every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  the  number  of  men 
who  are  guilty  of  these  is  small  in  proportion  to  those 
who  are  free  from  them.  Few  among  us  are  so  har- 
dened as  not  to  shudder  at  the  commission  of  enor^ 
mous  crimes.  And  therefore,  if  excellence  of  character 
were  to  be  estimated  solely  by  the  absence  of  these, 
the  number  of  bad  men  would  be  much  diminished. 
But  Christianity  teaches  us  that  something  more  is 
requisite  to  form  excellence  of  character.  It  requires 
us  to  cultivate  and  acquire  a  great  many  positive 
qualities,  such  as  piety,  benevolence,  meekness, 
humility,  and  purity.  "  For  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion before  our  God  and  Father,  is  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  our- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world."  *  Fear  of  punish- 
ment by  human  laws,  and  a  desire  of  respectability 
in  the  world,  will  be  sufficient  to  deter  most  men  from 
perpetrating   great   crimes  ;   but  higher  principles 

*  James  i.  27. 
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must  be  called  into  action  before  we  can  deserve  the 
title  of  pious  or  benevolent ;  for  a  man  wbo  is  free 
from  infamous  crimes  may  be  destitute  of  every  moral 
and  religious  principle. 

2.  Spiritual  pride  is  distinguished  by  another  pecu- 
liarity. The  righteousness  which  it  prizes  so  highly 
is  of  a  spurious,  or  impure,  or  defective  nature.  It 
consists,  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisee,  merely  of  some- 
thing external ;  or  rather,  of  something  which  forms 
no  essential  part  of  religion.  The  only  things  men- 
tioned are  fasting  and  the  payment  of  tithes.  These* 
then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  religion  and  righteousness.  Tithes  were 
appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses  for  the  support  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  no  portion  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  assigned  to  it,  like  the  other  tribes ;  because, 
being  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  certain  reli- 
gious duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  it  was 
not  deemed  proper  to  encumber  it  with  extensive  pro- 
perty. But  to  do  what  the  law  required  of  all  by  the 
original  tenure  of  their  lands,  did  not  imply  any  high 
degree  of  merit,  more  than  the  payment  of  taxes  does 
among  ourselves.  It  reached  no  farther  than  honesty 
in  one  particular  case.  As  to  fasting,  it  was  not  en- 
joined to  the  Jews  as  a  duty  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
But  the  Pharisees  are  here  represented  as  fasting 
twice  in  the  week.  Hence,  probably,  we  may  trace 
the  origin  of  the  two  days'  fasting  in  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

3.  Spiritual  pride  is  united  with  several  vices. 
Whenever  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  ourselves, 
we  are  led,  in  the  same  degree,  to  be  uncandid  and 
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intolerant  to  others.  We  erect  our  own  opinions  as 
the  standard  of  truth  and  excellence,  and  despise  and 
condemn  all  who  differ  from  us. 

In  fine,  it  always  happens  that  men,  under  the 
influence  of  spiritual  pride,  adopt  a  species  of  righte- 
ousness which  is  false,  useless,  and  often  hurtfuL 
And  what  our  Saviour  said  may  be  addressed  to  them : 
"  Unless  your  righteousness  excel  the  righteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  never  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

II.  We  are  next  presented  with  the  devotion  of 
the  publican,  which  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Pharisee.  For  while  the  Pharisee  was  distin- 
guished by  spiritual  pride,  the  publican  is  remark- 
able for  his  humility.  He  pleads  no  merit — he  feeLj 
no  sense  of  superiority — he  expresses  no  contempt 
for  any  person ;  but  is  overwhelmed  with  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  and  error — oppressed  with  shame  and 
sorrow.  Asa  person  overcome  with  strong  feelings 
was  wont  to  do,  he  smote  upon  his  breast  and  said : 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  prayer  which  God 
would  hear.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  humble — it  is 
the  prayer  of  the  penitent;  while  we  know  that  the 
prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination.  Hence, 
we  are  taught  what  is  the  spirit  and  disposition  with 
which  we  should  approach  God.  We  ought  to  re- 
member that  the  permission,  or  rather,  we  might  say, 
the  invitation  to  pray  to  God  is  the  highest  honour 
which  can  be  conferred  on  mortal  man  on  this  side  of 
the  grave  :     It  is  to  be  admitted  into  his  immediate 
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presence ;  to  be  encouraged  to  present  our  petitions 
to  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  hears  us  with  com- 
placency ;  and  that  he  delights  in  bestowing  the  most 
valuable  favours  upon  us,  even  as  an  affectionate 
father  upon  his  children.  But  reverence,  humility, 
and  gratitude,  ought  to  be  our  prevailing  feelings. 

III.  The  conclusion  which  our  Saviour  draws  from 
the  parable  is,  ^^  That  the  publican  went  home  ap- 
proved by  God."  A  reason  is  added :  "  He  who  ex- 
alteth  himself  shall  be  humbled,  and  he  who  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.'^  Nothing  is  more  fre- 
quently proved  than  this  declaration.  Pride  is  natu- 
rally haughty,  overbearing,  and  odious.  Most  men 
have  a  delight  in  pulling  it  down,  and  exposing  it  to 
indignation  and  shame.  The  Scriptures  assure  us, 
that  a  proud  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 
What  must  spiritual  pride  then  be  in  his  estimation. 
But  humility  is  modest,  amiable,  and  prepossessing — 
approved,  cherished,  and  honoured  by  all ;  and  while 
God  resisteth  the  proud,  he  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble.* 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  prevalent  opinion  among 
the  Jews,  that  the  prayers  of  prophets  and  men  of 
piety  were  efficacious  with  God.  This  was  the  case 
even  before  an  inspired  apostle  had  declared,  "  that 
the  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much." 
We  need  not  be  surprised  then,  that  a  high  value 
should  have  been  ascribed  by  many  to  the  prayers  of 
so  distinguished  a  personage  as  Jesus  Christ.     Pa- 

*  James  iv.  6 ;  1  Peter  v.  5. 
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rents  were,  of  coarse,  peculiarly  desirous  that  their 
children  should  receive  his  blessing.  Accordingly, 
some  brought  their  children  to  him,  soliciting  him  to 
lay  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray  for  them.  Nothing 
can  be  more  admirable,  more  amiable,  or  more  inter- 
esting, than  our  Saviour^s  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
When  his  apostles,  offended  at  the  supposed  intrusion, 
reprimanded  them,  Jesus  replied  with  kind  con- 
descension, ^^  Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them 
not,  to  come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

That  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  heaven,  signifies 
here,  as  it  does  uniformly  in  the  Gospels,  the  king- 
dom which  the  Messiah  was  to  establish  on  earth,  re- 
quires no  proof  to  those  who  read  the  Gospels  with 
attention  and  judgment.  Our  Saviour  added,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  St  Luke  and  St  Mark^s  Gospels :  "  Who- 
soever will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  shall  never  enter  it."  In  this  passage,  how- 
ever, the  phrase  can  neither  refer  to  territory  nor  to 
reign,  nor  to  the  power  to  be  exercised,  but  to  its  ob- 
ject; which  is  to  give  laws  and  ordinances,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  receiving  these 
as  a  little  child  ? 

1.  That  we  ought  to  receive  them  without  preju- 
dice, or  preconceived  false  opinions,  or  respect  to  tra- 
dition. 2.  It  denotes  admitting  them  without  allow- 
ing the  pride  of  learning  to  interfere,  or  exercising 
intolerance  to  others.  3.  It  signifies  to  acquiesce 
with  profound  humility  in  everything  that  Jesus  said ; 
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not,  however,  from  stupid  indifference,  but  with  the 
full  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

Humility,  then,  is  the  chief  qualification  for  re- 
ceiving the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  both  intellectual 
and  moral ;  that  is,  it  is  connected  equally  with  our 
knowledge  and  feelings.  It  consists  in  the  judgments 
we  form,  and  the  feelings  we  cherish  in  relation  to 
God,  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  ourselves.  In  relation 
to  God,  humility  teacheth  us  to  say,  we  are  unprofit- 
able servants ;  that  is,  we  can  confer  no  favour  on 
God.  In  relation  to  our  neighbour,  humility  requires 
us  never  to  dwell  on  any  fancied  superiority,  or  even 
to  value  ourselves  highly  for  any  real  superiority  to 
others ;  remembering  the  injunction,  "  let  each  esteem 
others  as  better  than  himself."*  In  relation  to  our- 
selves, humility  urges  us  to  note  our  failings  and 
sins,  and  to  keep  them  in  remembrance,  in  order  that 
we  may  carefully  watch  and  totally  abandon  them. 

*  PDip.  iL  3. 
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THE  RICH  RULER. 
St  Luke  xviii.  18. 


Contents  : — A  ruler  accoets  Jesus ;  checked  because  called  bj  him 
Good  Teacher.— The  ruler's  first  question  answered — Why  the 
first  table  of  the  law  omitted.— The  ruler's  second  question. — 
Jesus  did  not  contradict  his  assertion ;  nor  did  he  express  disap- 
probation.— What  was  the  object  of  the  ruler's  question. — Re- 
markable answer  of  our  Saviour.— Jesus  required  a  great  sacrifiee ; 
but  one  that  would  be  beneficial  from  constant  societj  with  himr 
self. — This  injunction  not  incumbent  on  all  rich  men. — ^The  Ten 
Commandments  still  necessarj,  though  Christianity  requires  more. 
— Erroneous  argument — Confuted. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  striking  conference 
which  our  Saviour  had  with  one  who  is  called  by  St 
Luke  a  ruler,  a  word  which,  in  the  original  langnagd 
denotes  one  who  possessed  civil  authority.  He  is 
also  called  a  younff  man  bv  St  Matthew,  and  a  rich 
man  by  both,  as  well  as  by  St  Mark.  This  young 
and  rich  ruler  came  to  our  Saviour  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  an  answer  to  an  important  question.  He 
approached  Jesus  with  eagerness,  and  fell  down  on 
his  knees  before  him,  saying,  "  Good  Master,  what 
shall  I  do  to  obtain  eternal  life."     In  the  whole  of 
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this  conduct  there  is  apparent  sincerity,  and  much 
confidence  is  implied  in  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
Jesus. 

Still,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  though  he 
came  to  Jesus  with  courtesy  and  respect,  he  was 
quickly  checked  by  something  like  a  reprimand: 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good;  none  is  good  but  God 
alone."  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this  is  the 
only  case  except  one,*  in  which  we  are  told  that  our 
Saviour  took  any  notice  of  the  appellation  that  was 
given  to  him.  Yet  he  was  usually  accosted  with 
some  title  of  respect,  as  Rabbi,  Lord,  Master,  or  Sir; 
and  on  the  present  occasion  he  was  denominated 
Teacher,  as  the  word  properly  signifies.  It  was  the 
epithet  good  that  displeased  him.  Why  so  ?  it  may 
be  asked.  It  was  literally  true  that  Jesus  was  a 
good  teacher ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
ruler  of  hypocrisy  or  flattery.  There  must,  however, 
have  been  some  inconsistency  between  the  application 
of  the  word  good  to  Jesus,  as  given  by  the  ruler,  and 
the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  him ;  for  to  believe 
that  one  who  performed  miracles  was  a  good  teacher, 
necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  his  instructions 
came  from  God,  and,  consequently,  that  all  were 
bound  to  believe  and  obey  him. 

Yet  it  appears  clearly  that  the  young  ruler  had  no 
inclination  to  submit  to  painful  duties ;  for  when 
Jesus  gave  him  what  he  considered  a  difficult  com- 
mand, he  went  away  sorrowful,  being  unwilling  to 
make  the  sacrifice  required. 

*  When  he  laid,  "  How  callest  thou  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  which  I  say  ?"— St  Lake  yi.  46. 
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Our  Saviour  haying  given  this  gentle  reproof,  next 
proceeded  to  answer  the  question,  ^^  What  shall  I  do 
to  obtain  everlasting  life  ?"  Jesus  replied,  "  If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  that  life"  (as  the  words  may  be  justly 
rendered),*  "  keep  the  commandments."  In  order  to 
prevent  any  mistake,  the  ruler  (according  to  St  Mat- 
thew), added  the  question.  Which  ?  Our  Saviour  then 
was  pleased  to  enumerate  the  commandments  con- 
tained in  the  second  table  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  namely, 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.  The 
tenth  is  indeed  omitted ;  but  it  is  comprehended  vnth 
important  additions  in  the  precept  which  he  sub- 
joined :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

But  it  may  very  properly  be  inquired.  Why  is  the 
first  table  of  the  law  omitted,  which  contains  our  duty 
to  God ;  namely,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  com- 
mandments ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation, 
and  the  young  ruler  as  an  individual,  were  extremely 
careful  to  observe  the  first  table  of  the  law.  They 
acknowledged  no  gods  save  the  true  God.  They  were 
inveterate  enemies  to  idolatry.  They  did  not  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  and  they  were  rigid  ob- 
servers of  the  sabbath.  It  was  in  the  second  table 
that  they  were  chiefly  defective ;  and  we  are  expressly 
taught  in  Scripture,  that  a  strict  observance  of  the 
second  table  is  necessary,  to  shew  that  our  respect  to 
the  first  is  sincere.f 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  second  question  of  the 
young  ruler :    All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 

*  St  Matt.  zix.  17. — See  Campbell  on  the  Goiq>eU, 
t  1  John  iv.  20. 
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(or  rather  childhood),  what  lack  I  yet  ?  or,  wherein 
am  I  still  deficient  ?  This  speech  must  appear  not 
a  little  presumptuous.  Yet  our  Saviour  did  not 
censure  him ;  nor  did  he  insinuate  that  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  pride  or  vanity,  or  that  his  assertion  was 
false  or  hypocritical.  So  different  was  the  case,  that 
it  is  expressly  said  by  the  Evangelist  Mark,  that 
after  the  ruler  had  said,  "  All  these  I  have  kept  from 
my  childhood,"  Jesus,  looking  upon  him,  loved  him. 
Now,  to  look  with  love,  must  surely  imply  approba- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Jesus 
would  have  approved  the  assertion,  unless  it  had  been 
sincere.  Some,  however,  would  object,  that  though 
sincere,  it  could  not  be  true ;  for  who  can  keep  all  the 
commandments  ?  But  we  must  again  observe,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  true,  surely  our  blessed  Saviour 
would  not  have  given  to  him  any  mark  of  commenda-* 
tion.  Therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that 
the  ruler  was  sincere,  and  his  answer  true.  Nor  was 
the  difficulty  so  great  as  some  may  suppose.  For  the 
commandments  in  the  second  table  here  mentioned  are, 
like  those  in  the  first  table,  negative.  They  require 
men  merely  to  be  free  from  the  crimes  of  disobedience 
to  parents,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  false  testi- 
mony. In  this  there  was  no  impossibility,  nor  very 
great  difficulty ;  for,  undoubtedly,  there  were  among 
the  Jews,  even  of  that  age,  many  individuals  of  whom 
the  same  things  might  be  justly  affirmed.  Thus  it 
is  said  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  that  they  were 
both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  blameless. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  object  of  the 
VOL.  n.  2  b 
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ruler  in  proposing  his  second  question  ?  It  seems  to 
haye  been  good,  and  much  to  his  credit;  for  he 
wished  honestly  to  know  what  was  defectiye  in  his 
character.  If  his  question,  with  the  declaration  which 
accompanied  it,  was  proposed  from  the  desire  of 
praise,  he  must  haye  been  highly  gratified ;  for  the 
approying  look  of  Jesus  was  great  honour.  But  it 
is  more  probable,  that  the  question  was  put  from  an 
honest  mind,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  improyement ; 
though,  it  must  be  allowed,  it  was  accompanied  with 
great  ignorance  of  his  own  character. 

The  answer  of  our  Sayiour  will  astonish  many  of 
the  present  day,  as  much  as  it  did  the  young  ruler. 
According  to  St  Matthew  the  answer  was :  ^^  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go,  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  giye  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  haye  treasure  in  heayen,  and 
come,  follow  me."  Instead  of  the  words  :  "  If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,"  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  say,  "  Yet 
lackest  thou  one  thing ;"  namely,  in  order  to  be  per^ 
feet.  For  the  young  man  had  requested  to  know, 
what  more  than  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  he 
already  observed,  was  necessary  to  promote  his  im- 
provement and  happiness.  For  the  word  perfect  here 
denotes,  not  absolute  perfection,  which  is  unattain- 
able by  man,  but  merely  the  highest  state  of  im- 
provement which  can  be  reached  by  man  in  the  pre- 
sent world  with  divine  aid. 

In  answer  to  the  young  ruler's  question,  it  appears 
that  our  Saviour  allowed,  that  there  are  higher  de- 
grees of  excellence  than  the  keeping  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  and  that  the  higher  the  degree  to  which 
men  aspire,  the  greater  difticulties  must  be  encoun- 
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tered,  and  greater  sacrifices  made.  The  best  way, 
then,  for  the  rich  man  to  attain  the  excellence  at 
which  he  aimed  was,  that  which  our  Saviour  recom- 
mended, to  sell  his  possessions,  giye  the  price  to  the 
poor,  then  to  take  up  his  cross,  as  St  Mark  expresses 
it  (chap.  X.  21),  and  become  his  constant  attendant. 
To  take  up  the  cross  is  to  be  prepared  not  only  for 
all  hardships,  but  eyen  for  death  itself. 

Now,  to  be  the  constant  attendant  of  Jesus,  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  most  favourable,  as  well  as  in  the  most 
honourable  situation.  It  was  to  be  always  near  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God ;  to  hear  the  divine  wisdom 
that  flowed  from  his  lips ;  to  be  a  constant  witness  of 
his  amiable  temper,  his  Godlike  dispositions,  his  pure 
benevolence,  the  tenderness  of  his  pity,  his  invincible 
fortitude,  and  meekness,  and  humility.  It  was,  in- 
deed, to  hear  every  day  divine  instruction,  and  to 
admire  the  most  perfect  example. 

But,  to  enjoy  these  enviable  benefits  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  it  was  necessary  to  be  relieved 
from  the  influence  of  those  strong  passions  which 
would  have  distracted  his  mind,  and  unfitted  him  for 
high  improvement.  Besides,  it  was  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  attendants  on  his 
person  should  be  poor — without  learning  and  without 
influence — that  it  might  never  be  supposed,  that  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  received  any 
aid  from  wealth  or  worldly  power,  or  human  learning, 
or  human  talents.  A  constant  attendance  too,  would 
afford  a  daily  opportunity  of  exercising  fidelity  to 
Jesus,  amid  the  reproach  and  persecution  to  which 
he  was  exposed ;  as  well  as  of  cherishing  patience  and 
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fortitude.     Indeed,  the  blessings  derivable  from  so 
close  a  connection  are  incalculable. 

Here  an  important  question  arises :  Was  the  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour  intended  solely  for  the  rich 
ruler,  or  is  it  applicable  to  all  rich  men  in  other  ages  ? 
There  is  an  obvious  rule  by  which  this  question  may 
be  decided.  Whatever  our  Saviour  addressed  to  any 
person  is  to  be  understood  to  be  confined  to  that  per- 
son ;  unless  we  can  shew,  either  from  Scripture  or  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  it  is  fairly  and  plainly 
applicable  to  others.  But  it  could  not  be  intended 
for  all  wealthy  men ;  for  no  such  precept  was  ever 
given  to  that  class  by  our  Saviour  upon  any  other 
occasion.  No  such  charge  was  given  to  Nicodemus, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim;  nor  to  Zaccheus, 
who  was  a  rich  publican ;  nor  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  was  reputed  for  his  wealth.  Nor  was  such  a  pre- 
cept ever  given  by  his  apostles.  Even  when  the  new 
converts  to  Christianity,  from  the  ardour  of  their  bene- 
volence, sold  their  possessions,  and  deposited  the  pur- 
chase-money in  the  common  stock,  the  apostles  neither 
required  this  as  a  duty,  nor  did  they  applaud  the 
generosity  of  the  givers.  Again,  when  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  had  acted  fraudulently  and  hypocritically, 
Peter  told  them  that,  before  their  property  was  sold, 
it  was  their  own,  and  they  might  without  impropriety 
have  kept  it ;  and  after  it  was  sold  they  might  have 
disposed  of  the  money  as  they  pleased.  Their  crime 
consisted  in  attempting  to  deceive  men  who  were  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost,  thus  doubting  or  denying 
their  divine  authority. 

We  may  farther  add  on  this  point,  that  the  apostles 
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never  condemned  men  merely  for  being  opulent.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  them  pointing  out  the  duties  of 
the  rich :  ^^  recommending  to  them  to  be  rich  in  good 
works  J  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate."* 
We  conclude,  then,  that  the  order  given  to  the  rich 
ruler  was  not  intended  for  all  rich  men ;  but,  for  wise 
reasons,  limited  to  an  individual  in  particular  circum- 
stances, and  who  was  actually  living  during  our  Lord^s 
ministry. 

We  may  add  another  reason  to  shew  that  this 
charge  was  not  intended  for  all  rich  men;  because  one 
important  part  of  it  could  not  be  applicable  to  any 
person  after  our  Saviour's  ascension.  It  was  the  in- 
junction which  is  contained  in  the  words :  "  Come, 
follow  me."  Now,  as  this  part  required  personal  at- 
tendance on  our  Saviour,  during  his  ministry,  it  could 
not  be  extended  to  those  who  lived  in  other  ages.  We 
therefore  again  affirm,  that  the  command  given  to  the 
rich  ruler  was  limited  personally  to  himself. 

Indeed,  the  ofier  of  Jesus  was  the  kindest  and  most 
advantageous  that  could  be  made  to  any  man  then 
alive.  And  though  our  Saviour  knew  well  that  it 
would  not  be  embraced,  yet  it  was  fitted  to  be  highly 
useful  to  the  young  man.  It  served  to  open  to  him 
a  just  view  of  his  own  character;  and  to  shew  him  that 
the  love  of  wealth  was  a  stronger  principle  within  him 
than  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  desire  of  perfection.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  went  away  sorrowful ;  for 
he  was  very  rich,  and  had  great  possessions. 

1 .  From  this  passage  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the 

♦  Tim.  ri.  18. 
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conclusion,  that  the  keeping  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments is  necessary  to  qualify  men  for  everhEusting  life. 
For  does  not  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  imply 
this  meaning?  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  that  life 
(namely,  everlasting  life),  keep  the  commandments. 
Indeed,  the  same  proof  is  required  to  enable  Christians 
to  attest  their  love  to  Jesus :  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments/^ 

2.  From  this  passage  also  we  may  learn,  that 
though  obedience  to  the  Ten  Commandments  comr 
prehended  the  duties  of  Jews,  yet  they  do  not  con- 
tain all  the  duties  of  Christians. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  some  respectable 
theologians,  that,  as  whatever  God  does  must  be  per^ 
feet,  therefore  the  Ten  Commandments  must  form  a 
complete  system  of  duty ;  and,  consequently,  mnst  be 
incapable  of  improvement.  But  a  perfect  system  of  duty 
must  comprehend  the  thoughts  and  feelings;  therefore 
it  is  concluded,  that  the  Ten  Commandments  must 
extend  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  such  reasoning 
as  this  there  is  a  deception,  arising  from  the  various 
meanings  attached  to  the  word  perfect.  We  would  argue 
with  precision  in  a  diflFerent  way.  Whatever  God 
does  must  be  wise  and  good.  But  it  is  wise  and  good 
that  his  commandments  should  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  state  of  those  who  are  required 
to  obey  them.  Therefore  it  is  highly  improbable, 
because  inconsistent  with  wisdom,  that  God  would 
give  such  perfect  commandments  to  uncultivated  Jews 
as  to  enlightened  Christians. 

But  a  more  judicious,  as  well  as  a  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  determining  the  question  is,  to  ascertain  the 
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fact ;  namely,  what  God  has  actually  done.  Now,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
all  negative  ;  they  merely  forbid  a  few  of  the  principal 
crimes,  but  they  omit  the  positive  duties  and  high 
qualifications,  enjoined  by  the  Christian  religion. 
They  do  not  command  gratitude  to  God,  nor  benevo- 
lence to  man.  They  do  not  inculcate  meekness^  nor 
mercy,  nor  humility,  nor  purity  of  heart.  They  do 
not  make  any  reference  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
except  in  one  single  case — ^the  Tenth  Commandment. 
But  what  is  decisive;  the  Ten  Commandments  formed 
the  criminal  law  of  the  Jews.  Every  violation  was 
liable  to  be  tried  by  an  earthly  tribunal,  and  in  most 
cases  was  punishable  with  death.  Every  act  of  guilt 
was  required  to  be  proved  by  witnesses,  in  the  presence 
of  judges,  in  a  court  of  justice.  But  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  not  cognizable  by  human  courts.  It  is  only 
the  external  actions  of  which  evidence  can  be  given. 
Therefore  the  Ten  Commandments  do  not  extend  be- 
yond the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  has  enlarged,  im- 
proved, and  completed,  the  system  of  duty  given  to 
Christians,  and  adapted  it  to  the  most  enlightened  and 
refined  state  of  human  society.  For  to  the  negative 
commandments  of  Moses,  he  has  added  every  positive 
precept  that  could  purify  and  adorn,  exalt  and  ren- 
der happy,  all  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  are  enabled  to 
observe  them. 
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and  Samuel — Peculiar  meaning,  in  our  Saviour*s  time,  given  to  it 
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Our  Saviour  knew  well  that  the  young  ruler  was 
sorrowful  on  account  of  the  great  sacrifice  required  of 
him ;  namely,  to  sell  his  ample  possessions,  to  give 
the  money  to  the  poor,  and  to  become  the  constant 
attendant  of  Jesus.  He  then  added  :  ''  How  difficult 
will  it  be  for  them  that  have  riches  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God  I"  Now,  to  become  his  voluntarv  follower 
was,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  enter  the  king- 
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dom  of  God.  And,  therefore,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  raler^s  declining  to  become  his  disciple  that  he 
made  this  declaration. 

Our  Saviour  next  makes  the  perplexing  comparison : 
"  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  This  similitude  seems  to  imply  an  absolute 
impossibility.  In  similar  strong  language,  the  diffi- 
culty of  overcoming  inveterate  habits  of  vice  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (chapter  xiii.  23) : 
^*  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard 
his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are 
accustomed  to  do  evil." 

From  these  passages  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  rich  men  could  not  become  disciples  of  Jesus, 
and  that  wicked  men  could  not  be  reclaimed.  But, 
by  comparing  these  with  other  passages,  we  find  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  to  be  expressed  but  great 
difficulty,  or  what  is  seldom  overcome.  Accordingly, 
we  have  no  unquestionable  instance  of  a  rich  man 
becoming  an  avowed  disciple  of  Jesus  during  his 
ministry.  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
were  evidently  disciples  in  secret.  But  it  was  not 
till  his  death  that  they  assumed  courage  openly  to 
acknowledge  their  belief  in  him;  namely,  by  the  strong 
and  even  dangerous  proofs  of  the  respect  which  they 
then  exhibited,  by  performing  his  funeral  rites  in  the 
most  honourable  manner.  There  seems,  indeed,  one 
exception,  in  the  case  of  Zaccheus,  the  rich  chief 
publican.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  afraid  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  disciple  of  Jesus ;  but,  as  he 
belonged  to  an  obnoxious  class  in  the  estimation  of 
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the  Jews,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  might  not  deem 
him  a  person  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  an  object 
of  persecution ;  or,  as  being  a  collector  of  taxes,  and 
consequently  an  officer  employed  by  the  Romans,  he 
might  be  protected  from  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  enemies  of  Jesus. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  decisiye  evidence 
that  our  Saviour,  by  the  language  he  employed,  did 
not  mean  to  affirm  absolute  impossibility,  but  extreme 
difficulty;  for  when  his  apostles  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  his  declaration,  he  gave  an  explana- 
tion which  removed  every  doubt ;  for  St  Mark 
(chapter  x.  24)  informs  us,  that  when  the  disciples 
were  astonished  at  his  words,  he  added :  ^^  Children, 
how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  tnist  in  riches  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.^'  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
it  was  not  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  rich  that 
disqualified  men  for  being  Christians  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour ;  but  it  was  the  disposition  to  tnist  in 
riches.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  ? 
It  undoubtedly  means,  that  love  of  wealth  is  the  lead- 
ing passion ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  stronger 
than  the  fear  of  God,  or  a  sense  of  duty.  It  denotes 
those  who  place  happiness  in  wealth ;  and  it  implies, 
that  though  there  may  be  ardour  about  attaining  the 
end,  there  is  but  little  scrupulosity  about  the  means 
employed.  In  short,  he  that  trusts  in  riches  is  one 
who  prefers  the  service  of  mammon  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  considers  riches  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
everything  that  is  desirable. 

But  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  any  other 
strong  passion,  as  well   as  by  the  love  of  wealth. 
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Thus,  whateyer  passion  should  induce  his  hearers  to 
neglect  their  duty,  while  they  made  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions of  respect  to  God,  our  Saviour  declares  would 
unfit  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God :  "  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  Again,  any  passion 
that  led  men  to  perverse  views  of  duty  was  also  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  them.  Thus  :  "  Except  your  righte- 
ousness shall  exceed  (or  rather  excel)  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall,  in  no  case, 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  Farther,  unless  they 
were  bom  again,  or  born  of  water  and  spirit,  they 
could  not  be  admitted.  From  these  passages,  it 
appears  that  Christianity  was  given  only  to  those  who 
were  qualified  to  receive  it.  It  may  therefore  be 
justly  said,  that  it  was  imparted  as  a  reward  to  men 
of  good  principles  and  previous  good  conduct,  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  a  special  manner ;  for,  according 
to  our  Saviour's  declaration  :  "  Whoever  hath,  to  him 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  abound."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  expect  that  his  religion  would  be 
received  by  bad  men,  who  had  reached  a  certain  de- 
gree of  depravity  j  or,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
that  they  would  shew  any  disposition  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  following 
verse,  which  has  seldom  received  the  attention  it  re- 
quires. For  after  our  Saviour  had  said:  "It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man;"  or,  as  we  know  the  meaning  to 
be,  one  who  trusts  in  riches,  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
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God,  his  disciples  were  exceedingly  amazed,  as 
Matthew  informs  ns,  and  said,  "  Who  then  can  be 
saved  ?" 

The  common  interpretation  of  the  word  saved  here 
is,  presei^ed  from  future  misery  ^  and  fitted  for  heaven. 
But  this  meaning  is  given,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  here  does  not  signify  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  on  earth,  but  a  future  state  of 
happiness  in  the  heavenly  regions.  But  as  the  phrases, 
kingdom  of  God  and  kingdom  of  Heaven^  in  all  other 
passages  of  the  Gospels,  have  the  same  meaning  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
here  to  adopt  a  different  meaning,  without  any  hint 
or  warning  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  historian. 

Yet  as  the  question  of  the  apostles  was  suggested 
by  the  previous  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  there  must 
be  some  natural  connection  between  them.  Now,  the 
declaration  respected  the  difficulty  or  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  a  rich  man  entering  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Consequently  the  question,  ivho  then  can  he  saved  ?* 
would  suggest  as  its  meaning,  if  rich  men  are  to  be 
excluded,  who  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This  was  a  very 
natural  conclusion  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  an  opinion 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah's  reign 
was  to  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  exercise  of 
extensive  power,  but  by  wealth  and  worldly  grandeur: 
A  kingdom  without  rich  men  they  could  not  con- 
ceive. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  why  should  the  word 
saved  here  not  have  the  signification  generally  ascribed 

'^'  See  Tiectiire  liv. 
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to  it  ?  We  answer,  that  it  is  a  general  term  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  may  refer  to  deliverance  from  any 
sort  of  evils,  and  is  so  applied  twenty  times  in  the 
Gospels.  Thus,  it  denotes  to  be  preserved  from 
drowning;  as  when  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  crossing  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  in  a  fishing-boat,  during  a  storm, 
became  so  alarmed  for  their  lives,  that  they  came  to 
Jesus  crying,  *'  Save  us;  we  perish.'^  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  denote  to  recover  from  a  disease.  Thus,  a 
woman  said  of  Jesus  :  "  If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole."  In  the  original 
it  is,  I  shall  be  saved. 

There  is  an  evident  rule  to  assist  us  in  ascertain- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  word.  Since  it  was  one  of 
the  apostles  who  employed  it  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion, we  must  not  assign  a  meaning  inconsistent 
with  the  knowledge  and  opinions  which  they  possessed 
previous  to  their  inspiration.  Now,  at  the  time  here 
alluded  to,  they  did  not  know  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit-- 
tuil  Messiah ;  consequently,  they  could  not  use  a  word 
to  convey  a  meaning  which  had  not  entered  their 
own  mind.  By  that  time,  indeed,  they  undoubtedly 
believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  but  by  this 
word  they  still  understood  a  great  and  powerful 
monarch,  whom  all  would  delight  to  honour  and  obey. 
For  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  that  Peter  had 
assumed  the  unbecoming  liberty  of  expostulating  with 
his  Master  for  predicting  his  sufferings  and  death ; 
for  it  is  said,  Peter  took  him  and  began  to  rebuke  him, 
saying :  "  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord  ;  this  shall  not  be 
unto  thee."  It  is  clear,  then,  that  as  the  Apostle  Peter 
at  that  time  knew  nothing  of  the  great  purposes  for 
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which  Jesus  was  to  die,  he  could  know  nothing  of  the 
spiritual  salvation  to  be  procured  through  him. 

Indeed,  we  haye  undoubted  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  Christ^s  disciples  of  the  nature  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  at  a  much  later  period.  For,  after  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  and  a  little  before  his  ascension, 
they  addressed  him  saying :  ^^  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?^'  That  is,  wilt 
thou  now  render  Israel  an  independent  nation,  by 
deliyering  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans?  This, 
then,  is  a  decisive  proof,  that  even  at  the  latest  hour, 
before  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  they  continued  to 
hanker  after  a  temporal  and  worldly  monarchy; 
and,  consequently,  had  no  idea  of  a  spiritual  do- 
minion :  though  Jesus  had  told  them,  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  not  of  this  world,  but  internal^  or  in 
the  mind.  It  was  not  till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
upon  them,  that  their  minds  were  fully  enlightened, 
and  that  they  received  just  notions  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  and  of  the  purposes  and  effects  of  his 
death.  We  cannot  then  suppose,  that  the  disciples 
employed  the  word  saved^  in  a  sense  of  which  they 
were  themselves  at  that  time  entirely  ignorant.  We 
are  forced  therefore  to  conclude,  that  when  thev 
asked  the  question,  "  Who  then  can  be  saved?" 
they  used  the  word  saved^  in  a  sense  corresponding 
to  the  notions  which  they  at  that  time  entertained 
of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom.  The  only  signification 
which  we  can  assign  to  the  question  is,  who  then 
will  be  saved  from  Roman  bondage  ?   Or  who  will  be 
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the  subjects  of  the  Messiah  ?  Or  who,  then,  will  be 
admitted,  if  the  rich  be  excluded  from  his  kingdom  ? 

This  solution,  it  may  be  said,  remoyes  one  difficulty, 
but  another  remains :  How  are  we  to  account  for 
giving  so  singular  a  meaning  to  the  word  saved.  It 
may  be  observed  in  reply,  that  the  original  Hebrew 
word,  corresponding  to  saved^  had  been  employed  from 
the  earliest  ages,  to  express  deliverance  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  Thus,  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  it  is  said  in  Exodus  xiv.  30 :  ^^  Thus  the  Lord 
saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." Here,  indeed,  the  object  from  which  they 
were  delivered  is  particularly  mentioned ;  but  in  other 
cases  it  is  omitted.  Thus,  in  the  blessing  which 
Moses  gave  to  the  Israelites  before  his  death,  he 
said :  "  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel !  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  a  people  saved  by  the  Lord !"  In  the  first 
book  of  Samuel  (chap.  x.  19),  when  the  people  de- 
manded a  king,  the  prophet  addressed  them,  say- 
ing: "  And  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God, 
who  himself  saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities, 
and  all  your  tribulations  ;^^  thus  including  every  sort 
of  temporal  evil. 

The  word  saved  having  been  long  used  to  denote 
rescued  from  any  evil,  and  particularly  Jrom  a  foreign 
yoke,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  why  it  was  employed  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
Romans.  The  Romans  had  conquered  the  Jews, 
levied  taxes,  and  ruled  over  them  with  military 
power.  The  Roman  yoke,  then,  was  the  chief  grie- 
vance of  which  the  Jews  complained  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ.     But  they  looked  forward  with  proud 
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exultation  to  their  expected  Messiah,  with  whose 
coming  they  so  closely  associated  deliyerance  from 
Roman  thraldom,  that  they  considered  them  inse- 
parable. It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  conceal  their  expectations  from  the 
Romans,  who  were  very  jealous  of  their  attachment 
to  their  national  opinions,  and  sensible  of  their  strong 
tendency  to  rebellion.  It  was,  therefore,  an  import- 
ant object  to  find  a  word  which  would  express  the 
favourite  feelings  of  Jews,  without  exposing  them  to 
the  Romans.  The  word  saved  answered  this  purpose 
as  well  as  any  that  could  be  selected ;  while  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  would  be  intelligible 
only  to  Jews. 

To  the  question  of  the  apostles :  "  Who  then  can 
be  saved?"  or,  who  can  be  a  subject  of  the  Messiah, 
if  rich  men  be  excepted  ?  our  Saviour  added :  "  With 
men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  God  all  things  are 
possible."  Our  Saviour  was  aware  that,  till  his  dis- 
ciples understood  the  nature  of  his  spiritual  kingdom, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  perceive  the  propriety 
of  what  he  had  said.  As  this  could  not  happen  till 
they  were  enlightened  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  say  more.  He,  therefore, 
concluded  by  observing,  that  however  difficult  it  might 
be  for  them  to  reconcile  what  he  had  said,  with  the 
very  limited  knowledge  which  they  then  possessed, 
yet  all  was  possible  with  God,  and  therefore  would  be 
reconciled  in  due  time. 

Peter  having  heard  the  injunction  given  to  the  rich 
ruler,  to  sell  his  possessions,  and  to  become  the  con- 
stant attendant  of  Jesus,  said :  "  Behold,  we  have  for- 
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saken  all  and  followed  thee,  What  shall  we  have, 
therefore?*  that  is,  what  then  shall  be  our  reward?'' 
The  answer  of  Jesus  is  very  remarkable,  especially  if 
we  unite  together  what  is  said  by  the  three  sacred 
historians — St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke. 
1.  That  every  person  who  would  voluntarily  sur- 
render valuable  property,  or  would  forsake  near  rela- 
tions for  the  sake  of  Jesus  and  his  religion,  should 
receive  an  hundred-fold  reward.  2.  That  the  reward 
should  be  the  same  in  kind  as  the  things  which  they 
had  given  up.  3.  That  such  reward  should  be  be- 
stowed in  this  present  world,  t  4.  That,  in  a  future 
state,  everlasting  life  should  also  be  conferred. 

An  important  question  is  here  suggested :  When 
shall  these  things  happen  ?  Our  Saviour  has  given 
the  answer,  if  the  word  rendered  regeneration  were 
properly  interpreted,  and  connected  with  its  proper 
clause ;  for  the  word  rendered  regeneration  here,  does 
not  refer  to  the  conversion  of  individuals,  but  to  some 
other  great  change  to  take  place  in  good  men.  It 
might,  with  more  propriety,  according  to  a  distin- 
guished critic,!  be  translated  reruyvoMon ',  and  the 
connected  words  should  be  differently  arranged. 
Thus :  "  That  at  the  renovation,  when  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  seated  on  his  throne  of  glory,  ye,  my 
followers,  sitting  also  upon  twelve  thrones,  shall  judge 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

If  we  inquire  farther,  at  what  period  the  renovation 
here  spoken  of  will  commence,  we  must  refer  to  that 

•  St  Matthew  xix.  27,  28,  29.  t  St  Mark  x.  29,  30. 

{  Campbell  on  the  Gospels. 
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great  change  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he 
says :  ^  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  last  trumpet ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  soimd,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible/'  It  will  be 
when  '*'  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  change  our  yile  body, 
that  it  may  be  fashioned  after  his  own  glorious  body.'' 
The  renovation,  then,  here  alluded  to,  probably  refers 
to  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 

From  this  passage  we  may  learn,  that  much  care 
and  caution  are  requisite  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  When  we  meet  with  any  startling  declara- 
tion we  must  search,  and  examine,  and  compare,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  deliberation,  before  we  form 
our  opinion.  If,  in  the  present  case,  we  read  only 
the  Gospels  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  we  might 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  no  rich  man  could  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  It  is  the  Gospel  by 
St  Mark  that  removes  the  diflSculty,  by  assuring  us 
that  our  Saviour  did  not  mean  to  include  all  rich 
men,  but  only  those  who  trust  in  riches. 

Thus,  also,  we  ought  to  know  all  the  meanings 
ascribed  to  the  word  saved  ;  and,  while  we  show  that 
the  usual  signification  is  unsuitable  here,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prove  that  the  meaning  preferred  is  con- 
sistent with  the  context ;  with  the  known  sentiments 
of  Peter  at  the  time ;  and  with  the  use  of  the  word  in 
other  passages. 
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PARABLE  OF  THE  LABOURERS  IN  THE  VINEYARD. 

St  Matthew  xx. 


CoMTEMTs : — Materials  of  the  parable. — A  householder  hires  labourers 
— In  the  morning,  at  nine,  at  midday,  at  three,  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  or  five  in  the  evening. — Opinion  of  some  that  the  hours  in 
the  parable  represent  different  ages  in  the  life  of  individuals. — 
Christians  are  not  in  the  market-place,  but  in  the  vineyard. — The 
labourers  not  idle  in  the  vineyard,  nor  idly  disposed  in  the  market- 
place ;  therefore  the  interpretation  erroneous. — Key  of  the  para- 
ble— The  first  last,  and  the  last  first. — Object  of  the  parable. — 
The  hours  denote  the  periods  of  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  do  not  relate  to  those  already  Christians.— Why  rewarded 
equally — Because  all  embraced  the  first  offer,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.— God  does  not  bestow  all  his  blessings  equally,  nor  at  the 
same  age  of  the  world.— Why  God  delayed  Christianity. — High 
character  necessary  to  propagate  Christianity. — Conclusion. 

As  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is 
of  high  importance,  and  is  inserted  in  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  between  the 
answer  given  to  Peter,  and  the  prediction  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  intro- 
duce it  here. 

The  mode  of  teaching  by  parables  is  peculiar  to 
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our  Saviour.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate 
them;  because,  it  is  eyident,  they  are  inimitable. 
There  is  a  simplicity,  a  natural  and  unstudied  ease 
about  them, — a  variety  and  beauty,  in  addition  to  the 
important  purposes  for  which  they  were  admirably 
fitted.  Parables  were  intended  sometimes  as  means 
to  disarm  prejudices,  and  to  lead  to  a  just  and  prac- 
tical conclusion.  Such  is  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  Sometimes,  again,  they  were  designed 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  important 
in  themselves,  though  offensive  to  the  prejudices  or 
passions  of  the  Jews.  This  parable  is  evidently  of 
that  description. 

I.  Let  us  first  consider  the  materials  of  which  the 
parable  is  composed ;  a  vineyard,  its  proprietor,  and 
the  labourers  employed  in  its  cultivation.  Palestine 
was  celebrated  for  producing  in  abundance  milk  and 
honey,  corn  and  wine,  and  oil ;  corn  being  chiefly 
raised  in  Galilee  and  Samaria ;  while  Judea,  which 
was  hilly,  was  fitted  for  pasture,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  Vineyards  were  common,  and  were  culti- 
vated with  much  care. 

In  this  parable  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  is  in- 
troduced as  hiring  labourers  at  a  market,  a  custom 
which,  it  appears,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews. 
With  this  view,  he  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
place  for  hiring,  and  engaged  a  number  of  labourers, 
agreeing  to  give  each  of  them  a  Eoman  silver  coin, 
called  a  denarius,  a  sum  equal  to  sevenpence  half- 
penny of  our  money,  which  seems  to  have  been  then 
the  usual  wages  for  a  day's  labour.     We  are  led  to 
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the  conclusion,  that  the  number  of  labourers  wanted 
for  the  vineyard  had  not  been  procured  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  because  the  proprietor  is  represented  as  return- 
ing to  the  market-place  at  the  third  hour,  corre- 
sponding with  us  to  nine  in  the  morning,  when  he 
engaged  a  second  set  of  workmen,  promising  to  give 
them  what  was  reasonable.  He  repaired  to  the  same 
place  a  third  time,  at  the  sixth  hour,  or  midday ;  and 
a  fourth  time,  at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  entered  into  a  similar  agreement  with  other 
labourers,  who  were  waiting  to  be  hired.  He  re- 
turned a  fifth  time  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or  five  in 
the  afternoon,  and  finding  a  number  of  men  unem- 
ployed, he  asked  them,  "  Why  they  stood  there  doing 
nothing  ?"  They  replied :  "  Because  no  man  hath 
hired  us."  He  sent  these  also  into  his  vineyard,  pro- 
mising no  fixed  sum,  but  only  what  was  reasonable. 
At  the  close  of  the  day,  he  desired  his  steward  to 
assemble  the  labourers,  and  to  pay  them ;  adding  the 
singular  injunction,  that  the  last  hired  should  be  first 
paid.  Accordingly,  those  engaged  at  the  eleventh 
hour  received  a  denarius,  and  none  of  the  rest  re- 
ceived more.  On  which  those  who  had  been  hired 
in  the  morning,  and  had  wrought  the  whole  day,  mur- 
mured at  the  supposed  injustice.  The  proprietor  de- 
fended his  conduct,  by  reminding  them,  that  he  had 
performed  his  promise,  and  given  them  what  he  had 
agreed  for.  If  he  chose  to  give  the  same  wages  to 
those  who  had  been  engaged  at  a  later  hour,  that  was 
no  injury  to  those  who  had  voluntarily  hired  for  the 
usual  sum.    Then  the  parable  concludes :  ^^  Thus,  the 
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last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last ;  for  many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen/' 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  interpretation  which 
has  been  given  of  this  parable. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  day  in  the 
parable  represents  the  life  of  man ;  and  the  hours  of 
the  day  at  which  the  labourers  were  hired,  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life, — ^youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 
Very  frequently,  the  eleventh  hour  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  period  immediately  preceding  death,  at 
whatever  age  it  may  happen. 

Now,  if  this  interpretation  be  adopted,  it  seems 
necessarily  to  follow,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  at 
what  period  of  life  a  man  becomes  a  good  Christian, 
whether  in  youth  or  old  age ;  whether  in  health  or 
under  disease,  or  on  a  deathbed.  But  is  this  a  just 
or  a  safe  conclusion  ?  Will  any  man  say  that  it  is 
the  same  thing,  whether  he  spend  his  whole  life  in 
the  service  of  God,  or  a  small  part ;  whether  he  re- 
member his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  or  defer 
all  thoughts  of  duty,  all  preparation  for  heaven,  till 
old  age ;  whether  he  will  be  equally  approved,  if  he 
dedicate  to  rcligiou  the  remains  of  a  constitution 
wasted  and  broken  down,  by  a  life  of  vice  and  folly; 
or  go  on,  advancing  in  holiness,  from  his  earliest 
years,  innocent  and  ardent,  and  pious  in  youth, — ac- 
tive and  useful,  and  benevolent  in  manhood,  and  ex- 
emplary in  old  age.  If  this  opinion  were  established, 
it  would  be  vain  to  instruct  any  person  in  religion,  or 
to  urge  him  to  reformation  and  improvement,  till  he 
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hour,  or  five  in  the  evening. — Opinion  of  some  that  the  hours  in 
the  parable  represent  different  ages  in  the  life  of  individuals. — 
Christians  are  not  in  the  market-place,  but  in  the  vineyard. — The 
labourers  not  idle  in  the  vineyard,  nor  idly  disposed  in  the  market- 
place ;  therefore  the  interpretation  erroneous. — Key  of  the  para- 
ble— The  first  last,  and  the  last  first. — Object  of  the  parable. — 
The  hours  denote  the  periods  of  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  do  not  relate  to  those  already  Christians.— Why  rewarded 
equally — Because  all  embraced  the  first  offer,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.— God  does  not  bestow  all  his  blessings  equally,  nor  at  the 
same  age  of  the  world.  ~ Why  God  delayed  Christianity. — High 
character  necessary  to  propagate  Christianity. — Conclusion. 

As  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is 
of  high  importance,  and  is  inserted  in  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  between  the 
answer  given  to  Peter,  and  the  prediction  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  intro- 
duce it  here. 

The  mode  of  teaching  by  parables  is  peculiar  to 
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our  Saviour.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate 
them;  because,  it  is  evident,  they  are  inimitable. 
There  is  a  simplicity,  a  natural  and  unstudied  ease 
about  them, — a  variety  and  beauty,  in  addition  to  the 
important  purposes  for  which  they  were  admirably 
fitted.  Parables  were  intended  sometimes  as  means 
to  disarm  prejudices,  and  to  lead  to  a  just  and  prac- 
tical conclusion.  Such  is  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  Sometimes,  again,  they  were  designed 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  future  events,  important 
in  themselves,  though  offensive  to  the  prejudices  or 
passions  of  the  Jews.  This  parable  is  evidently  of 
that  description. 

I.  Let  us  first  consider  the  material3  of  which  the 
parable  is  composed ;  a  vineyard,  its  proprietor,  and 
the  labourers  employed  in  its  cultivation.  Palestine 
was  celebrated  for  producing  in  abundance  milk  and 
honey,  corn  and  wine,  and  oil ;  com  being  chiefly 
raised  in  Galilee  and  Samaria ;  while  Judea,  which 
was  hilly,  was  fitted  for  pasture,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  Vineyards  were  common,  and  were  culti- 
vated with  much  care. 

In  this  parable  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  is  in- 
troduced as  hiring  labourers  at  a  market,  a  custom 
which,  it  appears,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews. 
With  this  view,  he  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
place  for  hiring,  and  engaged  a  number  of  labourers, 
agreeing  to  give  each  of  them  a  Eoman  silver  coin, 
called  a  denarius,  a  sum  equal  to  sevenpence  half- 
penny of  our  money,  which  seems  to  have  been  then 
the  usual  wages  for  a  day's  labour.     We  are  led  to 
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the  conclusion,  that  the  number  of  labourers  wanted 
for  the  vineyard  had  not  been  procured  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  because  the  proprietor  is  represented  as  return- 
ing to  the  market-place  at  the  third  hour,  corre- 
sponding with  us  to  nine  in  the  morning,  when  he 
engaged  a  second  set  of  workmen,  promising  to  give 
them  what  was  reasonable.  He  repaired  to  the  same 
place  a  third  time,  at  the  sixth  hour,  or  midday ;  and 
a  fourth  time,  at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  entered  into  a  similar  agreement  with  other 
labourers,  who  were  waiting  to  be  hired.  He  re- 
turned a  fifth  time  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or  five  in 
the  afternoon,  and  finding  a  number  of  men  unem- 
ployed, he  asked  them,  "  Why  they  stood  there  doing 
nothing  ?"  They  replied :  "  Because  no  man  hath 
hired  us."  He  sent  these  also  into  his  vineyard,  pro- 
mising no  fixed  sum,  but  only  what  was  reasonable. 
At  the  close  of  the  day,  he  desired  his  steward  to 
assemble  the  labourers,  and  to  pay  them ;  adding  the 
singular  injunction,  that  the  last  hired  should  be  first 
paid.  Accordingly,  those  engaged  at  the  eleventh 
hour  received  a  denarius,  and  none  of  the  rest  re- 
ceived more.  On  which  those  who  had  been  hired 
in  the  morning,  and  had  wrought  the  whole  day,  mur- 
mured at  the  supposed  injustice.  The  proprietor  de- 
fended his  conduct,  by  reminding  them,  that  he  had 
performed  his  promise,  and  given  them  what  he  had 
agreed  for.  If  he  chose  to  give  the  same  wages  to 
those  who  had  been  engaged  at  a  later  hour,  that  was 
no  injury  to  those  who  had  voluntarily  hired  for  the 
usual  sum.    Then  the  parable  concludes :  ^^  Thus,  the 
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last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last ;  for  many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen/' 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  interpretation  which 
has  been  given  of  this  parable. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  day  in  the 
parable  represents  the  life  of  man ;  and  the  hours  of 
the  day  at  which  the  labourers  were  hired,  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life, — youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 
Very  frequently,  the  eleventh  hour  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  period  immediately  preceding  death,  at 
whatever  age  it  may  happen. 

Now,  if  this  interpretation  be  adopted,  it  seems 
necessarily  to  follow,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  at 
what  period  of  life  a  man  becomes  a  good  Christian, 
whether  in  youth  or  old  age ;  whether  in  health  or 
under  disease,  or  on  a  deathbed.  But  is  this  a  just 
or  a  safe  conclusion  ?  Will  any  man  say  that  it  is 
the  same  thing,  whether  he  spend  his  whole  life  in 
the  service  of  God,  or  a  small  part ;  whether  he  re- 
member his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  or  defer 
all  thoughts  of  duty,  all  preparation  for  heaven,  till 
old  age ;  whether  he  will  be  equally  approved,  if  he 
dedicate  to  religion  the  remains  of  a  constitution 
wasted  and  broken  down,  by  a  life  of  vice  and  folly; 
or  go  on,  advancing  in  holiness,  from  his  earliest 
years,  innocent  and  ardent,  and  pious  in  youth, — ac- 
tive and  useful,  and  benevolent  in  manhood,  and  ex- 
emplary in  old  age.  If  this  opinion  were  established, 
it  would  be  vain  to  instruct  any  person  in  religion,  or 
to  urge  him  to  reformation  and  improvement,  till  he 
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perceived  his  life  drawing  to  a  close ;  for  health  would 
be  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  inclination ;  and  the 
season  of  disease  or  a  deathbed,  reserved  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  preparation  for  heaven.  But  is  it 
not  evident,  that  to  spend  any  part  of  human  life  in 
the  service  of  sin  is  criminal,  and  will  subject  us  to 
punishment  ?  And  is  it  not  also  certain,  that  the 
whole  of  life  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  perform- 
ing the  duties  and  cultivating  the  virtues  required  of 
the  Christian  ?  We  are  commanded  to  go  on  unto 
perfection ;  but  is  this  practicable,  if  we  may  at  our 
pleasure  reduce  the  period  which  God  thought  re- 
quisite for  our  probation,  to  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible ? 

If  any  interpretation  of  this  parable  admit  that 
repentance  or  conversion  will  be  equally  acceptable  to 
God  at  the  near  approach  of  death,  as  it  would  be  in 
youth  and  health,  that  interpretation  must  be  re- 
jected as  unscriptural,  as  false  and  pernicious. 

But  farther,  the  labourers  being  hired  and  sent 
into  the  vineyard  at  different  hours,  cannot  refer  to 
those  who  are  trained  up  in  Christian  principles  from 
their  infancy,  and  who  continue  through  life  distin- 
guished by  a  growing  improvement.  Of  these  it  can- 
not be  said,  with  any  truth  or  propriety,  that  their 
attention  to  their  religious  duties  commenced  at  any 
age,  except  infancy;  for  they  have  been  in  their 
earliest  days  such  little  children  as  our  Saviour  spoke 
of,  when  he  said :  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Besides,  those  whose  Christian  education  commenced 
in  iufancy,  cannot  be  compared  to  those  who,  after 
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being  engaged  in  the  market- place,  are  admitted  for 
the  first  time  into  the  vineyard.  The  moment  their 
Christian  education  begins,  they  are  already  in  the 
vineyard,  and  they  have  entered  on  their  labours. 
They  do  not,  then,  in  any  respect,  resemble  the 
labourers  in  the  market-place,  who  have  gone  thither 
in  quest  of  employment. 

There  is  another  important  distinction  to  be  ob- 
served. The  labourers  in  the  parable  were  not  idly 
disposed.  Even  when  not  engaged  they  went  in 
search  of  employment ;  they  repaired  to  the  market- 
place, they  waited  with  patience  to  be  hired,  they 
embraced  the  first  opportunity,  they  accepted  the 
offered  wages,  or  were  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  should  receive 
what  was  reasonable.  And  after  entering  the  vine- 
yard, no  complaint  is  made  against  them  of  loitering 
or  inactivity.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the 
labourers  in  the  parable  cannot,  in  any  respect,  be  in- 
tended to  resemble  men  whose  character  and  conduct 
are  entirely  different?  Therefore  they  cannot  be 
meant  to  represent  the  corrupted  child,  the  dissi- 
pated youth,  the  hardened  offender,  even  though  re- 
pentance and  reformation  were  to  take  place  in  old 
age.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  hours  of  hiring 
in  the  parable,  do  not  represent  the  difterent  ages,  or 
periods,  in  the  life  of  man  when  repentance,  or  con- 
version, or  reformation  happens ;  nor  does  the  conduct 
of  those  labourers  correspond  with  that  of  men  who 
have  been  trained  up  as  Christians. 

III.  Relinquishing  this  interpretation,   then,  as 
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false  and  dangerous,  let  us  consider  whether  we  can 
discover  an  interpretation  which  is  unexceptionable. 

1 .  Let  us,  first,  endeavour  to  find  the  key  of  the 
parable,  by  examining  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
spoken,  and  the  purpose  in  view.  Now,  we  are  in- 
formed in  St  Matthew  xix.  27,  that  the  Apostle 
Peter  proposed  a  question  to  his  Master,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  parable.  The  question  of  Peter  was  : 
**  As  for  us,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee ; 
what,  then,  shall  be  our  reward ?"  Jesus  answered  that 
at  a  certain  period,  when  he  should  be  seated  on  his 
throne,  the  apostles  should  be  raised  to  thrones,  and 
should  judge  or  rule  over  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
He  added,  that  every  person  who  had  given  up  for 
his  sake,  either  relatives  or  property,  should  receive 
an  hundred-fold,  and  inherit  eternal  life.  Then  follow 
the  words :  "  But  many  shall  be  first  that  are  last, 
and  last  that  are  first." 

If  we  ask,  in  what  particular  respect  shall  the  last 
be  first,  and  the  first  last,  the  answer  follows  from 
the  previous  promise.  It  is,  that  the  persons  referred 
to  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  inherit  eternal 
life.  And  the  great  object  of  the  parable  is  to  illus- 
trate this  promise,  and  to  shew  how  it  will  be  re- 
alized ;  how  many  who  are  last  in  point  of  time  in  re- 
ceiving this  reward,  shall  be  first  in  some  other  re- 
spect. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  into  this  matter;  and  with  this 
view  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  persons  or 
things  the  different  parts  of  the  parable  were  intended 
to  represent. 

2.  The  first  expressions  which  demand  our  atten- 
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tiou  arc,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  a  householder.  It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the 
likeucss  here  supposed  ?  Let  ns  remember  that  the 
phrase,  kingdom  of  Heaven^  means  the  kingdom  ruled 
by  the  Messiah,  who  came  from  heayen.  The  com- 
parison in  the  parable  lies  between  the  conduct  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  that 
of  a  proprietor  in  the  management  of  his  yineyard. 

The  householder  in  the  parable  evidently  repre- 
sents the  Messiah.  The  vineyard  is  the  Christian 
church,  with  all  its  privileges,  opportunities,  and  ad- 
vantages ;  comprehending  the  means  of  knowledge 
and  improvement  during  the  probationary  state.  The 
labourers,  again,  while  waiting  in  the  market-place, 
evidently  represent  persons,  not  Christians,  while  un- 
hired ;  but  when  hired,  are  admitted  to  the  knowledge 
and  advantages  of  Christianity  for  the  first  time. 
For  if  the  vineyard  denote  the  Christian  church,  no 
persons,  till  actually  received  into  it,  can  be  consi- 
dered as  Christians.  The  different  hours  at  which  the 
labourers  were  hired  and  employed  in  the  vineyard, 
must  then  mean  the  different  periods  at  which  Jews 
and  Gentiles  should  receive  the  Gospel.  The  day  on 
which  the  labourers  were  admitted  to  the  vineyard 
must  meau,  not  the  lifetime  of  individuals,  but  the 
period  or  age  of  the  world  when  nations  or  individuals 
should  be  converted  to  the  Christian  religion. 

3.  If  we  may  venture  to  be  particular  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  parable,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  first 
hired  labourers  represent  those  Jews  who  were  first 
converted  to  Christianity ;  namely,  the  apostles  and 
immediate  followers  of  our  Saviour ;  that  those  next 
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engaged  were  the  Jews  who  became  Christians  in 

•  

consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  discourse  of  Peter ;  and  that 
the  others,  admitted  at  later  periods  into  the  vineyard, 
were  the  rest  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  who  succes- 
sively became  Christians.  Or,  we  may  say  in  general, 
with  confidence,  that  the  persons  hired  in  the  market, 
and  sent  into  the  vineyard,  represent  those  who,  for 
the  first  time,  are  admitted  to  the  knowledge  and 
faith  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  privileges  and  means 
of  improvement  which  it  bestows.  Hence  we  con- 
clude, that  the  parable  has  no  reference  to  those  who 
have  never  been  Jews  or  Gentiles ;  namely,  to  such  as 
are  sprung  from  Christian  parents ;  for  such,  strictly 
speaking,  have  never  been  in  the  market-place,  but 
have  been  from  their  earliest  years  in  the  vineyard, 
and  have  partaken  of  its  advantages. 

4.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  difierent  hours  at 
which  the  labourers  were  hired,  represent  the  diffe- 
rent periods  of  the  world,  when  Jews  and  Gentiles 
should  be  converted  to  Christianity.  This  will  enable 
us  to  see  the  reason  why  all  the  labourers,  though 
admitted  at  difibrent  times  to  the  vineyard,  yet  if 
they  were  equally  diligent,  received  the  same  wages. 
For  no  blame  is  attached  to  them  for  not  going  into 
the  vineyard  till  they  were  hired ;  nor  is  any  fault 
found  with  them  for  not  being  earlier  in  the  market- 
place. For  the  same  reason,  neither  the  Jews  nor 
Gentiles  were  censured  for  not  becoming  Christians 
earlier ;  because,  till  the  opportunity  was  presented, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  the  change.  The  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  the  parable  is  this,  at  what- 
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ever  period  of  the  world  individnals  or  nations  shall 
change  from  Judaism  or  heathenism  to  Christianity, 
that  circumstance  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  reward  to  be  bestowed ;  pro- 
vided only  they  accept  the  first  opportunity,  and 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  when  conferred. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  wages  bestowed  at  the 
close  of  the  day  represent  the  reward  to  be  given  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  how  does  it  happen  that  it  is 
represented  as  being  the  same  to  all  ?  We  answer, 
that  the  reward  to  be  conferred  is  the  same  to  all  in 
kind,  though  different  in  degree.  Thus,  all  are  pro- 
mised everlasting  life ;  and  yet  it  is  also  true  that  all 
shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works.  All  shall 
live  for  ever ;  but  the  rewards  to  be  bestowed  on  each 
will  vary  according  to  his  qualification  and  capacity. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  wages  given  to  the  labourers 
denote  not  the  final  reward,  but  the  improvement 
made,  and  the  qualifications  acquired  in  our  proba- 
tionary state. 

The  conclusions  which  we  are  entitled  to  draw 
from  this  subject  are  important. 

IV.  It  is  evident  that  God  did  not  intend  to  bestow 
the  invaluable  blessings  of  Christianity  on  all  men 
at  the  same  period. 

1.  After  the  exertions  of  Christians  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  remain  heathens  even  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  also  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  some  nations, 
to  which  Christianity  had  been  imparted  at  an  early 
period,  have  degenerated  so  much  as  to  lose  it  alto- 
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gether,  or  to  retain  little  more  than  the  shadow.  It 
is  remarkable  too,  that  some  of  those  Christian  na- 
tions which  had  sunk  into  idolatry,  hare  been  con- 
quered by  the  Mohammedans,  who  are  the  decided 
enemies  of  idolatry  and  polytheism ;  and  whose  first 
and  leading  principle  is,  that  there  is  only  one  God, 
and  that  the  worship  of  idols  is  criminal,  and  there- 
fore prohibited. 

2.  In  answer  to  the  question  :  Why  did  God  delay 
so  long  as  4000  years  to  communicate  Christianity  to 
the  world  ?  one  reason  is  erident, — that  Christianity 
was  not  given  till  the  world  was  fitted  to  receive  it ; 
and  that  long  time  and  much  preparation  were  requi- 
site for  that  purpose.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that 
Christianity  will  not  be  communicated  to  the  existing 
Mohammedan  and  heathen  nations  till  they  have 
made  greater  progress  in  knowledge.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  divine  Providence  is  acting  on  a  plan  not 
of  a  sudden,  or  even  rapid  extension  of  knowledge, 
but  of  a  gradual  and  continued  progress.  It  is  also 
probable,  that  God  has  intended  that  this  plan  shall 
be,  in  part  at  least,  executed  by  human  beings  as 
agents;  because  the  benevolent  office,  when  faithfully, 
and  actively,  and  wisely  discharged,  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  improve  the  agents.  Another  reason,  too, 
why  Christianity  has  been  so  slow  in  its  progress 
over  the  world  may  be,  that  Christian  nations  have 
not  been  sufficiently  improyed,  so  as  to  be  properly 
qualified  to  be  propagators  of  so  pure  a  religion ;  that 
they  have  not  employed  the  proper  means,  or  have 
been  engaged  sometimes  in  difiusing  false  and  cor- 
rupted views  of  it. 
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It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  qualify  us  for  this  high 
office,  that  we  be  pious,  benevolent,  and  enlightened 
Christians  ourselves ;  we  must  closely  adhere  to  the 
views  presented  to  us  in  Scripture.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  be  led  by  vanity  or  ambition;  by  tradi- 
tionary explanations ;  or  by  superstition,  which  places 
Christianity  in  mere  forms  or  opinions,  independent 
of  those  pure  principles,  holy  graces,  and  amiable 
dispositions,  which  purify  and  elevate  the  character ; 
for  none,  save  enlightened  men,  can  teach  Christianity. 


LECTURE  LXXIII. 

PART  II. 

THE  MESSIAH  CAME  AT  THE  FITTEST  TIME. 


As  a  sequel  to  the  previous  Lecture,  we  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  considered  as  out  of  place  to  make  some 
additional  observations  on  the  introduction,  establish- 
ment, and  propagation,  of  the  Christian  religion. 

One  reason  why  Christianity  was  not  bestowed  on 
the  world  till  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years 
was,  to  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  delivery  of  those 
prophecies,  which  were  intended  to  point  out  and 
describe  the  character,  and  attributes,  and  actions  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth,  the 
nature  of  his  office,  and  the  blessings  which  he  should 
confer  upon  mankind ;  so  great  a  number  of  plain 
prophecies  delivered  at  so  many  different  times,  by 
so  many  individuals,  and  spread  over  so  many  years, 
cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  of  men, 
nor  to  what  is  usually  called  accident.  In  short,  all 
the  prophecies  uttered  and  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  collected  and  arranged,  form  a  system  or 
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complete  whole,  and  constrain  us  to  adopt  the  un- 
doubted conclusion,  that  these  prophecies  proceed 
from  the  Omniscient  Being,  and  that  they  present  us 
with  an  important  part  of  the  plans  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  world. 

But  there  were  many  other  reasons  for  not  intro- 
ducing the  Christian  religion  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  time  appointed — the  period  when  the  Mes- 
siah actually  appeared. 

I.  It  was  necessary  that,  at  least,  some  nations 
should  have  made  such  progress  in  knowledge  as  to 
qualify  them  for  receiving  Christianity. 

II.  That  they  should  have  become  sensible  of  the 
deficiency  of  their  knowledge  in  religion. 

III.  That  thev  should  be  able  to  estimate  and 
apply  the  evidence  of  prophecy ;  discern  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  of  miracles ;  and  perceive  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Christian  system,  to  all  the  reli- 
gions previously  known. 

IV.  That  the  Christian  religion  should  not  be  re- 
vealed, till  it  could  be  safely  preserved  and  success- 
fully propagated. 

I.  It  was  necessary  that  at  least  some  nations 
should  have  made  such  progress  in  knowledge  as  to 
qualify  them  for  receiving  Christianity. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  God  that  man 
should  be  a  progressive  being  ;  that  he  should  be  en- 
dowed with  certain  powers  and  faculties  at  his  crea- 
tion ;  and  then  that  he  should  be  required  to  culti- 
vate these,  and  to  improve  them  as  far  as  possible ;  an4 
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that,  when  this  was  accomplished,  God  would  bestow 
new  and  additional  means  of  enabling  him  to  extend 
this  progress  much  farther.  Had  it  been  agreeable 
to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  have  originally  endowed  man 
with  higher  powers  and  faculties,  he  could,  undoubt- 
edly, have  done  so.  But  we  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing,  that  the  method  adopted  is  better  fitted  for 
raising  man  to  high  dignity  and  happiness. 

Notwithstanding  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  melan- 
choly perversion,  it  is  evident  that,  among  some  indi- 
viduals, the  fear  of  the  Lord  prevailed ;  for  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  after  Seth  was  bom.  Eve  said  : 
^^  God  hath  appointed  me  another  seed,  instead  of 
Abel,  whom  Cain  slew."  And  again,  when  a  son  was 
bom  to  Seth :  ^^  Then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord,"  We  also  read  of  Enoch,  who  is  said 
to  have  walked  with  God.  We  read  also  of  the 
sons  of  God,  who  seem  to  have  been  good  men ;  so 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  wicked.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  number  of  good  men  had 
so  diminished,  that  none  remained  at  the  deluge  ex- 
cept Noah ;  for,  though  his  family  were  also  pre- 
served, nothing  favourable  is  said  of  them ;  so  that 
we  are  left  to  conjecture,  whether  they  were  saved  for 
their  own  sake,  or  for  Noah's.  After  the  flood,  be- 
sides Abraham  and  his  family,  we  find  several  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  who  seem  to  have  feared 
God, — Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem ;  Abimelech,  king 
of  Gerar ;  and  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Joseph.  During  the  age  of  the  three  patriarchs — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — ^there  seems  not  to  have 
been  extreme  corruption  among  the  Canaanites,  except 
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among  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah 
and  Zeboim ;  for  it  was  not  until  400  years  after  the 
time  of  Abraham  that  the  iniquities  of  the  Amorites 
became  full ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  that  nation  be- 
came irreclaimable. 

About  the  period  when  the  Israelites  took  posses- 
sion of  Palestine,  polytheism  and  idolatry  seem  to 
have  prevailed  very  generally.  To  rescue  mankind 
from  these  fundamental  errors,  and  to  teach  them  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  God,  was  a  very  difficult 
step  in  the  process  of  improvement.  This  is  evident 
from  the  history  of  the  Jews ;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  divine  manifestations,  the  prophecies,  miracles, 
and  revelations,  made  to  them  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  they  were  not  cured  of  polytheism  and  idolatry 
till  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

What,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  other  nations  in 
the  mean  time  ?  No  revelation  was  made  to  them. 
No  means  were  employed  to  enlighten  them.  The 
Apostle  Paul  expressly  informs  us,  that  the  time 
of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  for,  in  times  past, 
he  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways. 
Accordingly,  we  find  all  the  nations  connected  with 
Jewish  history  believing  in  false  gods,  and  employ- 
ing images  in  their  religious  worship.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  Egyptians,  as  exhibited  in  Scripture. 
Such,  also,  were  the  Syrians,  and  Assyrians,  and 
Babylonians.  Nor  do  we  find,  among  all  those  nations, 
a  gradual  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  most  valuable 
kind ;  that  is,  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion. 

Now,  the  knowledge  which  is  most  valuable,  because 
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necessary  to  fit  men  for  receiving  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, consists  in  three  things — ^knowledge  of  God,  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  of  a  future  state.  But  there 
was  one  people  which  was  distinguished  abore  all 
others  for  the  progress  which  they  made  in  this  know- 
ledge. We  allude  to  the  Greeks,  who  cultirated  the 
art  of  thinking  in  a  higher  degree,  and  made  greater 
adrancement  than  any  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  deserres  particular 
notice ;  as  it  aided  the  Greeks  in  the  progress  which 
they  made,  as  well  as  has  furnished  to  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  their  knowledge.  It  was  the  care 
they  employed  in  recording  the  knowledge  they  at- 
tained, and  in  preserving  it  to  posterity  j  for  more  of 
their  books,  written  in  ancient  times,  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  than  that  of  any  other  nation  living  at 
the  same  period. 

We  accordingly  find,  that  so  early  as  400  years 
before  Christ,  very  considerable  knowledge  had  been 
made  among  the  Greeks  respecting  God.*  One  of 
them,  in  particular,  illustrated  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  and  seems  to 
have  attained  a  degree  of  knowledge,  approaching  the 
truth,  respecting  the  unity  of  God,  though,  upon 
other  occasions,  he  spoke  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  person  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  along  with  some  others  who  had  advanced  to 
so  important  a  height,  when  he  says  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  '*  they  knew  God."  t  What,  then,  was 
their  fault  ?  Their  fault  was,  that  when  "  they  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God;"  that  is,  they 

*  Soeratet.  f  ^^'  ^*  ^^' 
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did  not  oppose  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  age, 
and  teach  that  there  was  no  deity  but  the  living  and 
true  God.  From  that  time,  many  of  the  sages  seem 
to  hare  reached  the  knowledge  of  one  God ;  though 
they  were  afraid  to  declare  it,  lest  they  should  have 
been  persecuted  to  death.  But  they  made  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  the  duties  founded  on  these  distinctions; 
and  also  argued,  with  force  and  propriety,  in  favour  of 
a  future  state.  Improvement  in  the  same  knowledge 
was  afterwards  made  by  some  eminent  men  among 
the  Romans. 

It  is  then  a  historical  fact,  which  cannot  be  called 
in  question,  that  greater  progress  in  useful  know- 
ledge was  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans  than  by 
any  other  nation ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  receive  the  Christian  religion  at  the  very 
time  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  bestow  it. 

II.  Another  qualification,  necessary  to  dispose  men 
to  give  a  cordial  reception  to  the  Christian  religion, 
was,  to  be  sensible  of  the  need  of  a  revelation.  One 
reason  why  many  men  receive  no  benefit  from  instruc- 
tion is,  that  they  are  not  sensible  of  any  deficiency  in 
knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  to  see  any 
advantages  which  they  could  derive  from  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  Now,  till  men  began  to  think  justly  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  to  inquire,  why 
was  man  made  ?  Why  was  he  placed  in  such  a  world 
as  this,  and  what  is  to  become  of  him  at  death  ? 
Whether  does  he  cease  to  be,  or  does  the  soul  survive 
the  body? — they  would  not  be  benefited  by  a  re  vela- 
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tion.  Besides,  if  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Governor  of  the  world  was  as  wise  and  good  as 
he  is  powerful,  how  did  it  happen  that  he  left  the 
race  of  men  to  grope  their  way  in  moral  darkness, 
without  the  aid  of  any  direct  revelation?  Was  it 
not  worthy  of  His  wisdom  to  communicate  to  man 
the  instruction  necessary  to  guide,  to  reform,  and  im- 
prove him  ?  Now  this  was  really  the  case  with  the 
celebrated  individual  to  whom  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, who  had  gained  more  knowledge  of  God  than 
any  of  the  other  heathen  sages.  He  honestly  declared 
his  ignorance  of  the  will  of  God,  and  in  what  manner 
he  ought  to  be  worshipped;  and  even  expressed  a 
hope  that- God  would  send  a  divine  messenger  to  re- 
move that  darkness  which  had  so  long  brooded  over 
the  mind  of  man. 

It  was  then  a  natural,  we  may  say  a  necessary  step, 
in  the  progress  of  preparing  the  world  for  receiving 
the  Christian  religion,  that  men  should  be  convinced 
of  their  incapacity  to  attain,  by  care  and  study,  the 
knowledge  that  was  requisite  for  producing  higher 
improvement. 

III.  It  was  necessary,  before  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  given  to  the  world,  that  there  should  be 
men  qualified  to  estimate  and  apply  the  evidence  of 
prophecy,  discern  the  strength  of  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  and  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  all  the  religions  previously  known. 

1 .  As  it  was  thought  expedient  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
that  the  distance  between  the  first  delivered  prophecy 
and  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  should  be  4000  years  ; 
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and  that  the  last  deliyered  prophecy  should  precede 
its  fulfilment  by  four  hundred  years ;  so  it  was  evi- 
dently intended,  that  those  prophecies  should  be  ex- 
amined, arranged,  and  understood.  Now,  it  was  re- 
quisite that  those  who  acted  as  their  keepers,  as  well 
as  the  learned  men  who  had  access  to  them,  should 
be  qualified  to  explain  them ;  or,  at  least,  their  most 
important  features,  before  their  accomplishmeut.  It 
was  requisite  also,  that  their  preyious  existence  should 
have  been  known  and  acknowledged  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah ;  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
said,  that  the  prophecies  were  not  uttered  till  the 
events  to  which  they  refer  took  place.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  when  our  Saviour  actually  come,  the 
leading  prophecies  were  well  known  to  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees ;  and  when  referred  to  by  Herod  to 
determine  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom,  they 
unanimously  declared,  that  Bethlehem  was  the  place 
appointed,  and  at  the  same  time  quoted  their  au- 
thority. 

2.  Before  our  Saviour  came,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  suflicient  number  of  learned  men 
who  were  capable  of  examining  the  evidence  of  mi- 
racles. In  very  early  times,  while  superstition  ruled, 
men  could  not  distinguish  miracles,  because  they 
were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  difference  between 
the  marvellous  and  miraculous.  We  find  that  the 
Egyptians  could  not  distinguish  between  the  miracles 
of  Moses  and  the  deceptions  tricks  of  the  magicians. 
And  even  after  the  magicians  were  foiled,  and  had 
ceased  to  compete  with  Moses,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  had  just  ideas  of  the  miracles  of  Moses. 
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Indeed,  till  men  were  enabled  to  form  jnst  concep- 
tions of  the  nnity  and  supremacy  of  God,  they  could 
not  distinguish  what  is  miraculous  from  what  is  mar- 
vellous. On  the  other  hand,  when  our  Sayiour  ac- 
tually came,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  formed 
the  men  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  knew  perfectly 
the  nature  of  a  miracle.  Accordingly,  they  never 
denied  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  though 
they  examined  them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  would 
have  been  delighted  if  they  could  have  found  any 
flaws  in  them.  It  is  true,  they  ascribed  them  to  the 
operation  of  Beelzebub.  But  this  only  shewed  to 
what  desperate  shifts  they  were  driven,  when  they 
could  venture  to  say,  that  the  most  benevolent  actions 
were  done  by  a  malevolent  being.  We  see,  however, 
that  they  never  asserted  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  performed  by  men — ^they  were  convinced  that 
they  could  be  done  only  by  a  superior  being. 

IV.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  that 
the  Christian  religion  should  not  be  revealed  and 
published  till  it  could  be  faithfully  preserved  and 
propagated. 

1 .  The  Christian  religion  could  not  have  been  pre- 
served, if  given  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  Old  Testament  was  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  formed  into  a  nation,  that 
they  might  act  as  its  hereditary  guardians,  till  the 
period  arrived  when  it  might  safely  be  spread  among 
diflTerent  nations,  under  the  protection  of  individuals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were,  from  the  first,  to  be  left  to  the  care 
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of  individaals ;  but  those  individuals  were  united  into 
societies  or  churches,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
civilized  world.  Tliose  churches  were,  in  fact,  keepers 
of  the  sacred  books,  and  discharged  their  duty  faith- 
ful Iv  and  successfullv. 

The  Grreek  language,  in  which  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written,  was  best  known  and 
most  generally  spoken  over  the  Roman  empire.  It 
afforded,  therefore,  a  most  valuable  instrument  and 
important  means  of  propagating  Christianity,  after 
the  extraordinary  gift  of  languages  was  withdrawn. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  is  the  only  ancient  language 
which  continues  to  be  spoken  in  the  present  day, 
though  much  changed  in  the  progress  of  time. 

The  Christians  were  distinguished  for  knowledge, 
and  soon  possessed  all  the  learning  of  the  world — 
leaving  nothing  valuable  exclusively  to  heathens. 
From  the  earliest  ages,  we  can  trace  a  succession  of 
learned  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents ;  all  of  whom 
united  in  the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
primitive  purity.  And  now  it  is  a  fact,  which  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
under  the  superintending  providence  of  God,  have, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  been  preserved 
with  more  safety  and  purity  to  the  present  day,  than 
anv  other  books  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
they  have  been  copied  by  mere  uninspired  men ;  and 
have,  therefore,  unavoidably  been  liable  to  frequent 
mistakes.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  different 
readings  of  various  manuscripts,  when  collected,  are 
found  to  be  so  numerous,  that  Christians  have  been 
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alarmed  at  the  apprehended  consequences.  Yet  snch 
has  been  their  preservation,  under  the  care  of  diyine 
Providence,  that  we  are  assured  by  those  learned  men, 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  if  an 
infidel  were  disposed  to  select  from  the  various  read- 
ings those  which  he  might  deem  most  unfavourable 
to  the  character  of  Christianity,  it  would  not  alter, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  any  one  of  the  doctrines  or 
facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded.  So  impreg- 
nable are  the  barriers  which  protect  our  holy  religion. 

2.  The  Christian  religion  could  not  have  been  pro- 
pagated at  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  was 
selected. 

It  could  not  have  been  received  among  the  heathen 
nations  during  the  three  first  empires — the  Babylo- 
nian, the  Persian,  or  Grecian ;  nor  till  the  Romans 
had  subdued  these,  and  extended  their  power  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Why  Christianity  has  not  made  more  rapid  pro- 
gress, during  a  period  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  a 
just  subject  of  surprise,  and,  therefore,  for  inquiry. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  various  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  check,  or  entirely  to  prevent,  its 
propagation  among  the  Mohammedans  or  heathen 
nations.  Obstructions  are,  no  doubt,  connected  with 
the  backward  and  hostile  state  of  those  nations  ;  but 
it  is  feared,  we  must  also  ascribe  some  formidable  in- 
fluence to  the  dissensions  and  controversies,  as  well 
as  to  the  corruptions,  which  still  exist  in  Christian 
nations.  But,  without  attempting  to  enumerate  those 
causes,  and  descant  upon  them,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  consider  whether  any  difierent  or  addi- 
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tional  mcaus  could  be  devised,  which  give  us  reason 
to  hope  might  be  more  successful,  or,  at  any  rate, 
may  appear  worthy  of  a  fair  and  deliberate  trial. 

The  usual  mode  employed,  we  apprehend,  in  at- 
tempting to  convert  grown-up  heathens,  is  by  dis- 
courses, in  which  the  speaker  satisfies  himself  that 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  present  his  own 
opinions  and  views  of  Christianity.  But  can  we  ab* 
solutely  confide  in  the  correctness  and  truth  of  all 
our  opinions,  and  prove  that  they  perfectly  agree  with 
Scripture  ?  No,  certainly ;  for  every  human  opinion, 
or  every  human  view  of  Christianity^  expressed  in 
the  language  of  men,  and  differing  from  the  precise 
words  of  Scripture,  must  consist  of  inferences  or  de- 
ductions, or  glosses  or  commentaries.  But  such  is  the 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  that  great  talents,  united  with 
care  and  integrity,  cannot  guard  us  against  errors, 
even  of  a  hurtful  nature.  For,  unlike  the  apostles, 
who,  under  the  Divine  guidance,  were  directed  to  the 
same  truths,  and  preserved  from  error  and  incon- 
sistency, are  not  all  mere  human  teachers  in  constant 
danger  from  preconceived  opinions  and  prejudices, 
and  other  human  infirmities  of  mind  ? 

Now,  if  any  method  can  be  devised  not  liable  to 
this  objection,  which  will  present  Christianity  in  its 
primitive  purity,  uncontaminated  with  any  mixture 
of  human  imperfection,  and  in  a  state  incapable  of 
perversion,  would  not  every  sincere  Christian  approve 
and  be  anxious  to  recommend  and  employ  it  ?  But 
blessed  be  God,  we  have  means  in  our  possession  of 
the  wisest,  most  powerful,  and  most  satisfactory  na- 
ture, evidently  intended  and  fitted  by  God  himself; 
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and,  therefore,  if  properly  applied,  surely  cannot  be 
unsuccessful.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  allude 
to  the  Scriptures,  which  every  missionary,  undoubted- 
ly, carries  along  with  him,  to  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  may  go.  But  we  would  ask,  does  he  teach 
the  pure  Scripture,  without  commentary  or  addition, 
or  opinions  of  his  own,  and  appeal  to  them  as  his  sole 
authority  ? 

To  do  justice  to  the  plan  here  proposed,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  remark  or  two.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  foiTued  into  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
third  includes  only  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  prophecy.  The  first  of  those  divisions 
comprehends  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  These  are  characterized  by  a  marked  and 
special  circumstance ;  that  they  contain,  what  was  first 
of  all  exclusively  addressed  to  those  who  were  not 
Christians ;  namely,  to  the  Jews,  by  our  Saviour  in 
the  Gospels,  and  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  second  great  division  of  the 
New  Testament,  comprising  the  Epistles,  written  by 
the  apostles,  is  directly  and  specifically,  and  dis- 
tinctly addressed  to  those  who  had  been  previously 
converted  to  Christianity. 

Now,  as  the  five  historical  books  exhibit  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  Christianity  was  first  addressed  to 
Jews  and  heathens,  they  are  equally  suited,  we  would 
say  equally  necessary,  in  our  day  to  communicate 
first  impressions  of  Christianity  to  those  who  are 
stUl  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  They  are  the  plainest 
of  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  alone,  too,  contain  all  the  great  facts  with 
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complete  whole,  and  constrain  us  to  adopt  the  un- 
doubted conclusion,  that  these  prophecies  proceed 
from  the  Omniscient  Being,  and  that  they  present  us 
with  an  important  part  of  the  plans  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  world. 

But  there  were  many  other  reasons  for  not  intro- 
ducing the  Christian  religion  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  time  appointed — ^the  period  when  the  Mes- 
siah actually  appeared. 

I.  It  was  necessary  that,  at  least,  some  nations 
should  have  made  such  progress  in  knowledge  as  to 
qualify  them  for  receiving  Christianity. 

II.  That  they  should  have  become  sensible  of  the 
deficiency  of  their  knowledge  in  religion. 

III.  That  they  should  be  able  to  estimate  and 
apply  the  evidence  of  prophecy ;  discern  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  of  miracles ;  and  perceive  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Christian  system,  to  all  the  reli- 
gions previously  known. 

IV.  That  the  Christian  religion  should  not  be  re- 
vealed, till  it  could  be  safely  preserved  and  success- 
fully propagated. 

I.  It  was  necessarv  that  at  least  some  nations 
should  have  made  such  progress  in  knowledge  as  to 
qualify  them  for  receiving  Christianity. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  God  that  man 
should  be  a  progressive  being ;  that  he  should  be  en- 
dowed with  certain  powers  and  faculties  at  his  crea- 
tion ;  and  then  that  he  should  be  required  to  culti- 
vate these,  and  to  improve  them  as  far  as  possible ;  and 
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which  Christianity  is  inseparably  connected;  the 
birth,  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  death, 
and  resurrection,  and  ascension.  In  these  books, 
too,  are  detailed  more  than  forty  miracles.  Now,  as 
it  was  to  miracles  that  our  Saviour  was  pleased  to 
appeal  as  the  great  proof  of  his  diyine  mission,  so  we 
may  rest  assured  that  they  are  not  less  fitted  to  afford 
the  most  convincing  evidence  to  men  in  every  age. 

Their  character  remains  as  wonderful  as  ever ;  and 
will,  when  candidly  examined,  be  as  powerful  among 
Hindoos  as  it  was  among  the  people  of  Galilee  and 
Judea.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  seen  them 
in  order  to  produce  conviction  of  their  celestial  origin. 
The  description  given  of  them,  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  performed,  the  universal  astonishment  and 
deep  interest  which  they  excited  among  the  spec- 
tators, would  still  produce  a  similar  effect,  by  the 
simple  description  given  of  them  in  the  Gospels.  For 
a  fuller  account  of  the  character  of  those  miracles  we 
refer  to  a  former  Lecture.* 

The  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  so  full  of  the  most 
important  matter,  must,  when  read  and  understood, 
present  enchanting  views  of  God  and  his  providence. 
The  plain  inimitable  manner  which  he  employed 
iu  instructing  the  ignorant — the  precepts,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  state  of  man,  their  lucid- 
ncss,  their  purity,  fit  them  to  win  their  way  to  the 
heart  of  every  heathen  of  candour.  The  personal  cha- 
racter of  our  Saviour,  too,  is  in  reality  as  attractive 
as  ever,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years. 

*  iSee  Appendix  to  Lecture  on  Miracles,  vol.  1. 
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All  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  still  as  new,  as 
original,  as  superior,  as  unparalleled  as  ever.  All 
Christians  must  acknowledge,  we  hope,  that  the 
Gospels  are  as  well  fitted  to  impart  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity  to  heathens  and  Mohammedans  as 
they  were  when  first  delivered.  They  have  neither 
lost  their  divine  character,  nor  their  fitness  to  asto- 
nish, to  enlighten,  and  convince. 

To  simplify  the  plan — and  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  simplicity  is  characteristic  of  truth,  and  not  less 
surely  of  divine  truth — might  we  not  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  begin  with  a  single 
Gospel  ?*  Perhaps  the  Gospel  by  St  Matthew  might 
be  selected ;  not  only  because  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  preceded  the  other  three  in  the  order  of 
time,  but  because  it  contains  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  This  admirable  summary  presents  such  pure 
and  elevated  rules,  as  must  astonish  a  learned  heathen, 
when  he  contrasts  them  with  the  debasing  and  dis- 
graceful principles  inculcated  by  the  false  and  gloomy 
religion  of  his  own  country.  We  may  observe  also, 
that,  as  our  Saviour  addressed  Jews,  he  did  not  begin 
with  those  fundamental  truths  of  religion  and  morality, 
with  which  they  were  already  acquainted.  There- 
fore, in  presenting  St  Matthew's  Gospel  to  heathens, 
it  might  be  proper  previously  to  communicate  the 
Ten  Commandments — the  religious  and  moral  system 
given  to  the  Jews,  and  superior  to  any  ever  possessed 
by  heathens.     The  description  of  the  giving  of  the 

*  This  IB  the  plan  which  was  recommended  hj  Sir  William  Jones ; 
and  certainly  few  persons  could  be  mentioned,  whose  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  more  respect. 
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law,  as  contaiiicd  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  powerful  effects ; 
for  whatever  is  supernatural  will  be  read  in  every  age 
with  congenial  feelings. 

After  allowing  the  native  heathen  to  read,  to  study, 
and  to  examine  one  gospel,  till  the  natural  effects  of 
dwelling  among  supernatural  objects  and  divine  truths 
were  produced,  he  would  be  prepared  to  receive  more 
information.  Next,  therefore,  he  might  travel  over 
the  same  ground  with  the  assistance  of  St  Mark^s 
Gospel,  which  he  would  find  occasionally  throwing  in 
very  valuable  explanations,  and  unravelling  real  dif- 
ficulties. Next,  St  Luke's  parables  would  delight 
one  whose  mind  must  burn  with  fresh  ardour  for  ad- 
ditional  instruction  on  such  enlivening  subjects. 
The  Gospel  by  St  John,  last  in  order  of  time,  wiU 
be  read  with  inconceivable  advantage  after  the  other 
three ;  as  adding  much  that  will  elevate,  delight,  and 
improve.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  naturally 
follow ;  keeping  up,  and  gratifying,  too,  the  increasing 
thirst  for  more  knowledge.  The  Epistles  may  be 
read  with  unbounded  profit  after  men  are  fully  ini- 
tiated into  the  facts,  and  doctrines,  and  faith,  of  the 
Gospel. 

Were  those  men,  whose  pious  and  benevolent  minds 
induce  them  to  visit  distant  benighted  lands,  in  order 
to  convey  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  their  own  eloquence,  to  exercise 
the  confidence  which  they  undoubtedly  feel  in  the 
divine  energy  of  our  Saviour's  own  words,  they  would 
humbly  and  steadily  employ  them  as  infallible  means. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  there  is  any  virtue 
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in  the  sonnds  of  the  words,  nor  in  the  words  them- 
selves, nor  in  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  best  fitted 
to  communicate  the  exact  meaning,  the  pure  sense  of 
our  Saviour's  instructions,  at  the  same  time  carrying 
along  with  them  his  divine  wisdom  and  authority,  and 
his  heavenly  dispositions,  closely  associated  and  united 
with  them.  Certainly,  too,  the  style  of  the  sacred 
historians  corresponds  with  that  of  their  Master.  A 
literal,  and  just,  and  clear  translation  must  indeed 
accompany  them;  and  it  maybe  asserted  as  a  remark* 
able  fact,  that  there  are  no  other  books  so  .easily 
translated  into  any  known  language  as  the  Four 
Gospels.  This  arises,  not  merely  from  the  plainness 
of  the  words ;  but  it  is  also  aided,  in  a  high  degree, 
by  the  peculiar  clearness  of  the  single  thoughts,  and 
increased  by  the  natural  and  easy  manner  in  which 
those  thoughts  follow  one  another  in  a  train.  We 
are  thereby  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  our 
Saviour's  discourses  have  lost  nothing  of  their  value 
by  time ;  but  are  still  admirably  fitted  to  convey  to 
heathens,  in  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
manner,  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

The  combined  labours  of  Protestants,  not  only  in 
the  old  world,  but  in  the  new ;  the  increasing  number 
of  missionaries,  dispersed  among  heathen  nations — 
now  happily  aided  by  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  those  languages  which  are  most  extensively 
spoken — the  marvellous  discoveries,  which  bring 
closer  together  the  most  distant  regions  ;  prepare  us 
to  expect,  with  undoubting  confidence,  an  unexam- 
pled rapidity,  in  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge, 
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which  must  include  the  heavenly  truths  of  the  Chria- 
tiau  religion.  In  fine,  we  cannot  help  adding,  that 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  persons  of  observation,  that 
it  has  pleased  the  Governor  of  the  world  to  enlarge 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain  over  a  greater  portion 
of  the  globe;  over  more  numerous  and  detached 
countries,  than  were  ever  subjected  to  one  govern- 
ment from  the  commencement  of  history.  Can  we 
hesitate  to  conclude,  that  this  our  happy  island, — 
evidently  honoured  as  the  agent  and  instrument  of 
divine  Providence,  and  favoured  with  so  many  means 
and  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  others — is  at  the 
same  time  taught  and  urged  never  to  forget,  that 
those  singular  privileges,  honours,  and  blessings,  are 
accompanied  with  corresponding  responsibility  on  our 
part. 


LECTURE  LXXIV. 

PROPHECIES  OF  THE  DEATH  AND  BB8URRECTI0M  OP  JESUS. 

St  Lukb  xyiii.  31. 


C0NTSHT8 : — Additional  observations  on  the  parable  of  the  labourers 
in  the  yinejard. — Jesus  predicted  his  death  six  times.^-These  pro- 
phecies highly  important. — Distance  of  the  events  foretold  from 
the  time  of  fulfilment  sufficient — Not  probable  when  foretold. — 
Thej  prove  the  foreknowledge  of  Christ. — Effects  of  this  prophecy 
on  the  apostles — Thej  did  not  understand  the  part  that  predicted 
his  resurrection ;  reasons  for  this. — Why  these  prophecies  so  often 
repeated. 

The  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is  in- 
troduced by  the  remarkable  expressions :  *'  But  many 
shall  be  first  that  are  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first.^^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  is,  that  they  who 
are  first  in  one  respect,  shall  be  last  in  some  other 
respect.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  a  particular  time  is 
referred  to,  called,  in  our  version,  regeneration^  in  the 
twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  in  St 
Matthew's  Gospel ;  but  more  properly  rendered  reno- 
vation, evidently  denoting  a  great  and  important 
change,  when  high  honours  should  be  conferred  on  the 
apostles,  and  great  rewards  on  all  who  had  submitted 
to  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.     At  that  period 
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of  individuals ;  but  those  individuals  were  united  into 
societies  or  churches,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
civilized  world.  Those  churches  were,  in  fact,  keepers 
of  the  sacred  books,  and  discharged  their  duty  faith- 
fully and  successfully. 

The  Greek  language,  in  which  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written,  was  best  known  and 
most  generally  spoken  over  the  Boman  empire.  It 
afforded,  therefore,  a  most  valuable  instrument  and 
important  means  of  propagating  Christianity,  after 
the  extraordinary  gift  of  languages  was  withdrawn. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  is  the  only  ancient  language 
which  continues  to  be  spoken  in  the  present  day, 
though  much  changed  in  the  progress  of  time. 

The  Christians  were  distinguished  for  knowledge, 
and  soon  possessed  all  the  learning  of  the  world — 
leaving  nothing  valuable  exclusively  to  heathens. 
From  the  earliest  ages,  we  can  trace  a  succession  of 
learned  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents ;  all  of  whom 
united  in  the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
primitive  purity.  And  now  it  is  a  fact,  which  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
under  the  superintending  providence  of  God,  have, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  been  preserved 
with  more  safety  and  purity  to  the  present  day,  than 
any  other  books  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
they  have  been  copied  by  mere  uninspired  men ;  and 
have,  therefore,  unavoidably  been  liable  to  frequent 
mistakes.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  different 
readings  of  various  manuscripts,  when  collected,  are 
found  to  be  so  numerous,  that  Christians  have  been 
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alarmed  at  the  apprehended  consequences.  Yet  such 
has  been  their  preservation,  under  the  care  of  divine 
Providence,  that  we  are  assured  by  those  learned  men, 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  if  an 
infidel  were  disposed  to  select  from  the  various  read- 
ings those  which  he  might  deem  most  unfavourable 
to  the  character  of  Christianity,  it  would  not  alter, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  any  one  of  the  doctrines  or 
facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded.  So  impreg- 
nable are  the  barriers  which  protect  our  holy  religion. 

2.  The  Christian  religion  could  not  have  been  pro- 
pagated at  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  was 
selected. 

It  could  not  have  been  received  among  the  heathen 
nations  during  the  three  first  empires — ^the  Babylo- 
nian, the  Persian,  or  Grecian ;  nor  tiU  the  Romans 
had  subdued  these,  and  extended  their  power  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Why  Christianity  has  not  made  more  rapid  pro- 
gress, during  a  period  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  is  a 
just  subject  of  surprise,  and,  therefore,  for  inquiry. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  various  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  check,  or  entirely  to  prevent,  its 
propagation  among  the  Mohammedans  or  heathen 
nations.  Obstructions  are,  no  doubt,  connected  with 
the  backward  and  hostile  state  of  those  nations ;  but 
it  is  feared,  we  must  also  ascribe  some  formidable  in- 
fluence to  the  dissensions  and  controversies,  as  well 
as  to  the  corruptions,  which  still  exist  in  Christian 
nations.  But,  without  attempting  to  enumerate  those 
causes,  and  descant  upon  them,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  consider  whether  any  different  or  addi- 
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tional  means  could  be  devised,  which  give  us  reason 
to  hope  might  be  more  successful,  or,  at  any  rate, 
may  appear  worthy  of  a  fair  and  deliberate  trial. 

The  usual  mode  employed,  we  apprehend,  in  at- 
tempting to  convert  grown-up  heathens,  is  by  dis- 
courses, in  which  the  speaker  satisfies  himself  that 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  present  his  own 
opinions  and  views  of  Christianity.  But  can  we  ab- 
solutely confide  in  the  correctness  and  troth  of  all 
our  opinions,  and  prove  that  they  perfectly  agree  with 
Scripture  ?  No,  certainly ;  for  every  human  opinion, 
or  every  human  view  of  Christianity^  expressed  in 
the  language  of  men,  and  differing  from  the  precise 
words  of  Scripture,  must  consist  of  inferences  or  de- 
ductions, or  glosses  or  commentaries.  But  such  is  the 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  that  great  talents,  united  with 
care  and  integrity,  cannot  guard  us  against  errors, 
even  of  a  hurtful  nature.  For,  unlike  the  apostles, 
who,  under  the  Divine  guidance,  were  directed  to  the 
same  truths,  and  preserved  from  error  and  incon- 
sistency, arc  not  all  mere  human  teachers  in  constant 
danger  from  preconceived  opinions  and  prejudices, 
and  other  human  infirmities  of  mind  ? 

Now,  if  any  method  can  be  devised  not  liable  to 
this  objection,  which  will  present  Christianity  in  its 
primitive  purity,  uncontaminated  with  any  mixture 
of  human  imperfection,  and  in  a  state  incapable  of 
perversion,  would  not  every  sincere  Christian  approve 
and  be  anxious  to  recommend  and  employ  it  ?  But 
blessed  be  God,  we  have  means  in  our  possession  of 
the  wisest,  most  powerful,  and  most  satisfactory  na- 
ture, evidently  intended  and  fitted  by  God  himself ; 
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and,  therefore,  if  properly  applied,  surely  canuot  be 
unsuccessful.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  allude 
to  the  Scriptures,  which  every  missionary,  undoubted- 
ly, carries  along  with  him,  to  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  may  go.  But  we  would  ask,  does  he  teach 
the  pure  Scripture,  without  commentary  or  addition, 
or  opinions  of  his  own,  and  appeal  to  them  as  his  sole 
authority  ? 

To  do  justice  to  the  plan  here  proposed,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  remark  or  two.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  formed  into  three  divisions,  of  which  the 
third  includes  only  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  prophecy.  The  first  of  those  divisions 
comprehends  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  These  are  characterized  by  a  marked  and 
special  circumstance ;  that  they  contain,  what  was  first 
of  all  exclusively  addressed  to  those  who  were  not 
Christians ;  namely,  to  the  Jews,  by  our  Saviour  in 
the  Gospels,  and  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  second  great  division  of  the 
New  Testament,  comprising  the  Epistles,  written  by 
the  apostles,  is  directly  and  specifically,  and  dis- 
tinctly addressed  to  those  who  had  been  previously 
converted  to  Christianity. 

Now,  as  the  five  historical  books  exhibit  to  us  the 
manner  in  which  Christianity  was  first  addressed  to 
Jews  and  heathens,  they  are  equally  suited,  we  would 
say  equally  necessary,  in  our  day  to  communicate 
first  impressions  of  Christianity  to  those  who  are 
still  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  They  are  the  plainest 
of  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  alone,  too,  contain  all  the  great  facts  with 
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which  Christianity  is  inseparably  connected;  the 
birth,  the  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  death, 
and  resurrection,  and  ascension.  In  these  books, 
too,  are  detailed  more  than  forty  miracles.  Now,  as 
it  was  to  miracles  that  our  Saviour  was  pleased  to 
appeal  as  the  great  proof  of  his  diyine  mission,  so  we 
may  rest  assured  that  they  are  not  less  fitted  to  afford 
the  most  convincing  evidence  to  men  in  every  age. 

Their  character  remains  as  wonderful  as  ever ;  and 
will,  when  candidly  examined,  be  as  powerful  among 
Hindoos  as  it  was  among  the  people  of  Galilee  and 
Judea.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  seen  them 
in  order  to  produce  conviction  of  their  celestial  origin. 
The  description  given  of  them,  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  performed,  the  universal  astonishment  and 
deep  interest  which  they  excited  among  the  spec- 
tators, would  still  produce  a  similar  effect,  by  the 
simple  description  given  of  them  in  the  Gospels.  For 
a  fuller  account  of  the  character  of  those  miracles  we 
refer  to  a  former  Lecture.* 

The  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  so  full  of  the  most 
important  matter,  must,  when  read  and  understood^ 
present  enchanting  views  of  God  and  his  providence. 
The  plain  inimitable  manner  which  he  employed 
in  instructing  the  ignorant — the  precepts,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  state  of  man,  their  lucid- 
ness,  their  purity,  fit  them  to  win  their  way  to  the 
heart  of  every  heathen  of  candour.  The  personal  cha- 
racter of  our  Saviour,  too,  is  in  reality  as  attractive 
as  ever,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years. 

*  See  Appendix  to  Lecture  on  Miracles,  vol.  1. 
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All  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  still  as  new,  as 
original,  as  superior,  as  unparalleled  as  ever.  All 
Christians  must  acknowledge,  we  hope,  that  the 
Gospels  are  as  well  fitted  to  impart  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity  to  heathens  and  Mohammedans  as 
they  were  when  first  delivered.  They  have  neither 
lost  their  divine  character,  nor  their  fitness  to  asto- 
nish, to  enlighten,  and  convince. 

To  simplify  the  plan — and  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  simplicity  is  characteristic  of  truth,  and  not  less 
surely  of  divine  truth — might  we  not  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  begin  with  a  single 
Gospel  ?*  Perhaps  the  Gospel  by  St  Matthew  might 
be  selected  ;  not  only  because  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  preceded  the  other  three  in  the  order  of 
time,  but  because  it  contains  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  This  admirable  summary  presents  such  pure 
and  elevated  rules,  as  must  astonish  a  learned  heathen, 
when  he  contrasts  them  with  the  debasing  and  dis- 
graceful principles  inculcated  by  the  false  and  gloomy 
religion  of  his  own  country.  We  may  observe  also, 
that,  as  our  Saviour  addressed  Jews,  he  did  not  begin 
with  those  fundamental  truths  of  religion  and  morality, 
with  which  they  were  already  acquainted.  There- 
fore, in  presenting  St  Matthew's  Gospel  to  heathens, 
it  might  be  proper  previously  to  communicate  the 
Ten  Commandments — the  religious  and  moral  system 
given  to  the  Jews,  and  superior  to  any  ever  possessed 
by  heathens.     The  description  of  the  giving  of  the 

*  Tliis  is  the  plan  which  was  recommended  by  Sir  WiUiam  Jones ; 
and  certainly  few  persons  could  be  mentioned,  whose  opinion  is  en- 
titled to  more  respect. 
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law,  as  contained  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  powerful  effects ; 
for  whatever  is  supernatural  will  be  read  in  every  age 
with  congenial  feelings. 

After  allowing  the  native  heathen  to  read,  to  study, 
and  to  examine  one  gospel,  till  the  natural  effects  of 
dwelling  among  supernatural  objects  and  divine  truths 
were  produced,  he  would  be  prepared  to  receive  more 
information.  Next,  therefore,  he  might  travel  over 
the  same  ground  with  the  assistance  of  St  Mark^s 
Gospel,  which  he  would  find  occasionally  throwing  in 
very  valuable  explanations,  and  unravelling  real  dif- 
ficulties.  Next,  St  Luke's  parables  would  delight 
one  whose  mind  must  bum  with  fresh  ardour  for  ad- 
ditional instruction  on  such  enlivening  subjects. 
The  Gospel  by  St  John,  last  in  order  of  time,  will 
be  read  with  inconceivable  advantage  after  the  other 
three ;  as  adding  much  that  will  elevate,  delight,  and 
improve.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  naturally 
follow ;  keeping  up,  and  gratifying,  too,  the  increasing 
thirst  for  more  knowledge.  The  Epistles  may  be 
read  with  unbounded  profit  after  men  are  fully  ini- 
tiated into  the  facts,  and  doctrines,  and  faith,  of  the 
Gospel. 

Were  those  men,  whose  pious  and  benevolent  minds 
induce  them  to  visit  distant  benighted  lands,  in  order 
to  convey  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  their  own  eloquence,  to  exercise 
the  confidence  which  they  undoubtedly  feel  in  the 
divine  energy  of  our  Saviour's  own  words,  they  would 
humbly  and  steadily  employ  them  as  infallible  means. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  there  is  any  virtue 
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in  the  sounds  of  the  words,  nor  in  the  words  them- 
selves, nor  in  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  best  fitted 
to  communicate  the  exact  meaning,  the  pure  sense  of 
our  Saviour's  instructions,  at  the  same  time  carrying 
along  with  them  his  divine  wisdom  and  authority,  and 
his  heavenly  dispositions,  closely  associated  and  united 
with  them.  Certainly,  too,  the  style  of  the  sacred 
historians  corresponds  with  that  of  their  Master.  A 
literal,  and  just,  and  clear  translation  must  indeed 
accompany  them;  and  it  maybe  asserted  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  there  are  no  other  books  so  .easily 
translated  into  any  known  language  as  the  Four 
Gospels.  This  arises,  not  merely  from  the  plainness 
of  the  words ;  but  it  is  also  aided,  in  a  high  degree, 
by  the  peculiar  clearness  of  the  single  thoughts,  and 
increased  by  the  natural  and  easy  manner  in  which 
those  thoughts  follow  one  another  in  a  train.  We 
are  thereby  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  our 
Saviour's  discourses  have  lost  nothing  of  their  value 
by  time ;  but  are  still  admirably  fitted  to  convey  to 
heathens,  in  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
manner,  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

The  combined  labours  of  Protestants,  not  only  in 
the  old  world,  but  in  the  new ;  the  increasing  number 
of  missionaries,  dispersed  among  heathen  nations — 
now  happily  aided  by  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  those  languages  which  are  most  extensively 
spoken — ^the  marvellous  discoveries,  which  bring 
closer  together  the  most  distant  regions ;  prepare  us 
to  expect,  with  undoubting  confidence,  an  unexam- 
pled rapidity,  in  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge. 
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which  must  include  the  heavenly  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  fine,  we  cannot  help  adding,  that 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  persons  of  obserration,  that 
it  has  pleased  the  Governor  of  the  world  to  enlarge 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain  over  a  greater  portion 
of  the  globe;  over  more  numerous  and  detached 
countries,  than  were  ever  subjected  to  one  govern- 
ment from  the  commencement  of  history.  Can  we 
hesitate  to  conclude,  that  this  our  happy  island, — 
evidently  honoured  as  the  agent  and  instrument  of 
divine  Providence,  and  favoured  with  so  many  means 
and  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  others — is  at  the 
same  time  taught  and  urged  never  to  forget,  that 
those  singular  privileges,  honours,  and  blessings,  are 
accompanied  with  corresponding  responsibility  on  our 
part. 


LECTURE  LXXIV. 

PROPnECIESOF  THE  DEATH  AMD  RESURRECTION  OP  JESUS. 

St  Lukb  zrili.  31. 


Contents  : — Additional  observations  on  the  parable  of  the  labourers 
in  the  vineyard. — Jesus  predicted  his  death  six  times. — These  pro- 
phecies highly  important. — Distance  of  the  events  foretold  from 
the  time  of  fulfilment  sufficient. — Not  probable  when  foretold. — 
They  prove  the  foreknowledge  of  Christ. — Effects  of  this  prophecy 
on  the  apostles-— They  did  not  understand  the  part  that  predicted 
his  resurrection ;  reasons  for  this. — Why  these  prophecies  so  often 
repeated. 

The  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is  in- 
troduced by  the  remarkable  expressions :  "  But  many 
shall  be  first  that  are  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first.^^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  is,  that  they  who 
are  first  in  one  respect,  shall  be  last  in  some  other 
respect.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  a  particular  time  is 
referred  to,  called,  in  our  version,  regeneration^  in  the 
twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  in  St 
Matthew's  Gospel ;  but  more  properly  rendered  reno- 
vation, evidently  denoting  a  great  and  important 
change,  when  high  honours  should  be  conferred  on  the 
apostles,  and  great  rewards  on  all  who  had  submitted 
to  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.     At  that  period 
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many  who  had  first  received  great  advantages  should 
be  last  in  receiving  the  proper  benefit  from  them. 
The  Jews  were  first  invited ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  rejected  the  invitation,  and  continue  to 
do  so  at  the  present  day  j  whereas  the  Gentiles,  who 
were  last  invited,  accepted  it  in  great  numbers  with 
eagerness  and  delight. 

The  parable  is  concluded  in  the  same  words  in 
which  it  was  introduced.  And  then  it  is  added: 
"  For  many  are  called,  but  few  chosenJ*'*  The  word 
call  is  used  on  other  occasions  to  denote  to  bid  or  invUe 
guests  to  an  entertainment. 

By  chosen  again  is  evidently  meant  they  who  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  and  conduct  themselves  accord- 
ingly. The  invitation  is  graciously  given  to  many; 
but  the  worthy  only  are  chosen  as  permanent  memr 
bers  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  they  alone  will  stand 
high  in  rank,  and  will  be  distinguished  for  honours 
and  rewards. 

Jesus  was  going  to  commence  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  The  moment  that  he  mentioned  Jeru- 
salem, as  we  are  informed  by  St  Mark  (x.  32),  his  dis- 
ciples were  seized  with  a  panic.  But  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  this  intimation  of  their  Master  produce  so 
powerful  an  effect  ?  Not  certainly  on  account  of  the 
prediction  of  his  sufferings ;  for  the  fear  preceded  the 
prediction.  Now,  a  sudden  fear  could  arise  only  from 
some  unexpected  incident.  And  we  can  ascribe  it  to 
no  cause  whatever,  except  the  abrupt  disclosure  by  our 
Saviour  of  his  intention  of  repairing  to  Jerusalem. 
For  it  appears,  from  St  John's  Gospel,  that  when 
Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  he  was  going  to  Judea, 
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they  replied,  evidently  with  surprise  and  alarm  : 
"  Master,  the  Jews  very  lately  would  have  stoned  thee, 
and  goest  thou  thither  again  ?''* 

I.  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  the  disciples  were 
filled  with  terror,  instead  of  trying  to  soothe  and 
cheer  them,  he  repeated  more  distinctly  and  particu- 
larly than  he  had  done  formerly,  the  prophecy  of  his 
death.  This  he  foretold  at  six  different  times,  and 
his  resurrection  at  least  five  times,  in  distinct  terms. 

1 .  The  first  time  that  he  predicted  his  death  was 
when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  a 
sign  from  heaven.f  He  replied :  "  An  evil  and  adul- 
terous generation  demandeth  a  sign ;  but  no  sign 
shall  be  given  them,  save  the  sign  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah.  For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  stomach  of  the  great  fish,  the  Son  of  man  will 
be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth."  As  this  prediction  is  placed  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  St  Matthew^s  Gospel,  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  delivered  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  ministry ; 
and  therefore  a  considerable  time  before  his  cruci- 
fixion. It  is  a  plain  prophecy,  both  of  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  duration  of  his  death,  which  was  to 
be  three  days;  consequently,  his  resurrection  after  the 
third  day  is  implied. 

2.  The  second  prophecy  includes  both  his  death 
and  resurrection,  and  is  distinctly  given  by  the  three 
Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  j     It  was  de- 

*  St  John  xi.  a  t  S^  Matthew  xiL  40. 

X  St  Matthew  xvi.  21 ;  St  Mark  riiL  31 ;  6t  Lake  ix.  22. 
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livered  to  the  apostles  about  six  or  eight  days  before 
the  transfiguration,  and  immediately  after  Peter  had 
acknowledged  his  Master  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to 
discover  to  his  disciples,  that  he  must  go  to  J  emsa- 
lem,  and  there  suffer  much  from  the  elders,  and  the 
chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  that 
he  must  be  raised  the  third  day.* 

3.  Though  we  should  not  reckon  as  a  prophecy  de- 
livered to  the  apostles,  the  conversation  which  was 
held  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  between  our 
Saviour,  and  Moses,  and  Elijah,  respecting  the  death 
which  he  was  to  sufier  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  we  may, 
without  hesitation,  consider  the  admonition  which  he 
gave  to  his  disciples  when  he  descended  from  the 
Mount  as  a  third,  though  indirect  prophecy  of  his 
resurrection,  and,  consequently,  of  his  previous  death. 
"  Tell  no  man,"  said  he,  "  what  ye  have  seen,  till  the 
Son  of  man  be  risen  from  the  dead." 

4.  A  fourth  time,  while  still  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said : 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  men  who 
will  kill  him ;  but  the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised 
again."f 

5.  The  fifth  time  was  when  he  uttered  the  prophecy 
contained  in  the  thirty-first,  thirty-second,  and  thirty- 
third  verses  of  this  eighteenth  chapter,  while  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  This  prophecy  is  the  most 
particular  of  any  that  our  Saviour  ever  delivered  re- 
specting his  death  and  resurrection.     It  is  also  de- 


*  St  Matthew  xvii.  9-12  ;  St  Mark  ix.  9. 
t  St  Matthew  xvii.  22  ;  St  Mark  ix.  31. 
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tailed  with   some  additional   circumstances  by  St 
Matthew  and  St  Mark.* 

6.  The  sixth  time  that  he  uttered  a  similar  pro- 
phecy was  only  two  days  before  his  crucifixion :  "  Ye 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  two  days  hence  cometh  the 
passover.  Then  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  be  crucified." 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  take  this  opportunity, 
while  considering  the  prediction  contained  in  this 
passage,  which  is  so  very  particular,  of  pointing  out 
the  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
We  refer  to  the  fifth  time. 

From  the  repeated  prophecies  of  his  death  and  re- 
surrection, we  may  justly  infer  that  these  were  highly 
important  events  in  the  plans  of  divine  providence ; 
that  they  were  foreseen,  and  appointed,  and  intended, 
for  purposes  of  the  highest  benefit.  That  God  fore- 
sees everything  that  comes  to  pass,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  the  sound  portion  of  mankind ;  but  when 
certain  events  are  singled  out,  and  predicted  again 
and  again,  we  are  forced  into  the  conclusion,  that 
those  events  are  foretold  merely  because  they  are  of 
higher  importance  than  others  which  h^ye  received 
no  such  distinguished  notice.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
character  of  all  predicted  events ;  they  are  all  of  very 
high  interest  in  themselves,  or  in  their  consequences. 
And  in  order  that  the  prediction  may  be  easily  applied 
to  them,  they  are  singular,  unprecedented  events; 
events  that  do  not  closely  resemble  any  others  re- 
corded in  history,  or,  as  we  may  say,  events  that  never 

*  St  Mmtthew  xjt.  17,  18,  19  ;  St  Mark  x.  32,  33,  34. 
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happened  except  once  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  world. 
All  these  peculiarities  are  applicable  to  the  de^iath  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

The  death  of  Jesus  was  in  every  possible  respect 
different  from  that  of  any  other  that  ever  happened. 
The  time,  place,  and  manner  were  foreseen  and  foretold; 
and  it  was  voluntarily  submitted  to  by  himself.  It 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  supernatural  events.  It 
continued  only  three  days.  It  was  disinterested,  and 
intended  for  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  to  convey 
invaluable  blessings  to  the  human  race.  As  to  his 
resurrection,  it  was  undoubtedly  singular  and  unpre- 
cedented. It  was  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  events.  It  was  foretold  by  Jesus ;  and  it  happened 
on  the  very  day  foretold.  It  was  ushered  in  by  the 
descent  of  an  angel  from  heaven,  whose  countenance 
was  like  lightning,  and  raiment  white  as  snow.  It 
was  preparatory  to  his  ascension  to  heaven  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  disciples,  as  the  ascension  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  of  our  Saviour's  entering  the  true 
holy  of  holies  ;  not  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  with  his  own  blood,  having  obtained  eternal  (or 
rather  everlasting)  redemption. 

II.  The  separate  prophecies  of  Jesus,  respecting 
his  death  and  resurrection,  were  delivered  at  previous 
periods ;  sufficiently  distant  to  satisfy  us  that  these 
events  could  not  be  foreseen  by  human  sagacity,  and 
therefore  could  be  foretold  only  by  Him  who  knows 
the  future  equally  with  the  past.  For  they  are  very 
particular.     They  declare   that  the  death  of  Jesus 
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should  take  place  at  Jerusalem ;  that  it  was  to  be 
accomplished,  partly  by  the  chief  priest  and  scribes, 
and  partly  by  the  Romans ;  and  that  treachery  would 
be  employed.  The  manner  of  his  death,  namely, 
crucifixion,  is  given,  as  well  as  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  his  previous  treatment,  that  he  should  be 
spitted  on,  mocked,  and  scourged. 

Now,  nothing  could  be  more  improbable  when 
these  prophecies  were  delivered,  than  that  they  should 
ever  be  accomplished.  This  improbability  continued 
till  almost  the  very  moment  when  the  events  fore- 
told actually  happened.  It  is  true,  the  chief  priests, 
scribes,  and  Pharisees,  had  long  conspired  against 
him,  and  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  accomplish 
his  death.  But  malignant  as  they  were,  they  had 
come  to  the  resolution  not  to  attempt  his  death 
during  the  passover:  "  Not  during  the  festival," 
they  said,  "lest  there  be  an  uproar  among  the  people." 
Jesus  was  the  favourite  of  the  people,  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  royal  proces- 
sion from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  expecting  that  he 
would,  as  Messiah,  assume  the  sovereign  power.  Was 
there  any  probability  that  they  would,  in  so  short  a 
time,  abandon  him  with  all  their  splendid  hopes,  and 
join  his  enemies,  exclaiming,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him  ;^  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  preferred  to  him 
Barabbas,  a  robber  and  murderer  ?  Again,  the  Ro- 
mans had  never  shewn  any  jealousy  or  suspicion  of 
Jesus.  How  improbable,  that  they  who  had  never 
interfered  when  he  was  followed  by  multitudes,  should 
put  him  to  death  without  any  evidence  of  guilt  ?  Or 
was  it  probable,  that  one  of  his  own  disciples,  whom 
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he  had  selected  and  trained,  should  proye  a  traitor  ? 
All  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to  shew  ns, 
that  Jesus  was  a  prophet  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word;  they  shew  also,  that  his  death  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  that  it  was  voluntary,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  declaration  :  "  I  have  power  to  lay 
down  my  life,  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again."* 
These  prophecies,  then,  are  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  give  us  faith  in  Jesus, — in  his  divine  knowledge 
and  divine  goodness.  Among  the  reasons  for  pro- 
phecying  his  death  so  often,  his  intention  of  prepar- 
ing his  disciples  for  that  distressing  event,  is  also 
evident. 

III.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  effect  of  this 
prophecy  on  the  minds  of  the  apostles.  The  Evan- 
gelist Luke  tells  us,  they  did  not  understand  it,  yet 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  are  remarkably  plain ;  so 
much  so,  that  they  could  not  be  rendered  plainer. 
After  making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  false 
opinions  and  expectations  which  the  apostles  enter- 
tained in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
still  it  must  appear  strange,  that  they  could  find  any 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy. Besides,  when  a  similar  prediction  was  de- 
livered at  another  time,  as  mentioned  by  St  Matthew 
(xviii.  22,  23),  it  is  said  the  apostles  were  exceedingly 
sorry.  But  surely  they  would  not  have  been  sorry, 
unless  they  had  understood  the  prophecy.  At  another 
time,  when  Jesus  foretold  that  he  must  suffer  manv 

*  St  John  X.  18. 
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things  and  be  killed,  Peter  took  him  aside,  and  be- 
gan to  rebuke  him,  saying :  "  Be  it  far  from  thee. 
Lord ;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee."  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  Peter  understood  him  ?  Now,  if  the 
apostles  understood  Jesus  ou  former  occasions  in 
uttering  the  same  things,  how  did  it  happen  that  they 
did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  similar  words  on 
this  occasion?  The  only  solution  we  can  offer  is, 
that  as  the  prophecy  refers  to  two  events, — his  death 
and  resurrection, — ^they  understood  the  one,  but  not 
the  other.  Thus,  we  find  them,  according  to  St 
Mark  (ix.  9),  questioning  one  another  what  the  rising 
from  the  dead  could  mean.  We  find,  too,  that  when 
the  apostles  saw  their  Master  die,  they  did  not  en- 
tertain the  slightest  hope  of  his  resurrection. 

Now,  though  the  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  be  expressed  in  as  plain  language  as  the  pro- 
phecy of  his  death,  yet  there  are  reasons  why  it  might 
not  be  so  quickly  and  justly  apprehended.  For  though 
death  is  an  event  so  common,  that  the  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed  must  be  intelligible  to  all,  yet 
a  restoration  to  life,  after  death  has  taken  place,  is 
an  event  unknown  to  mankind  in  ordinary  times,  and 
therefore  not  expected,  nor  apt  to  be  imagined,  as 
probable.  The  apostles  had,  indeed,  seen  Jesus  raise 
three  persons  to  life, — the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the 
widow  of  Nain's  only  son,  and  Lazarus  of  Bethany ; 
but  the  idea,  that  he  himself  was  to  rise  again,  seems 
never  to  have  entered  their  minds,  till  the  proof  was 
presented,  and  even  then  they  were  slow  to  believe. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  purpose  of 
uttering  these  prophecies  so  often,  was  to  impress 
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them  on  the  minds  of  the  apostles ;  so  that  when  they 
were  literally  fulfilled,  they  might  afford  an  nn- 
doubted  proof,  that  Jesus  was  a  divine  personage — 
that  he  knew  everything  that  was  to  befal  himself, 
and  that  he  voluntarily  submitted  to  sufferings  and 
death  from  the  most  benevolent  motives,  and  in  order 
to  convey  the  most  important  blessings  to  the  human 
race. 
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JESUS  CURES  A  BLIND  MAK  NEAR  JERICHO. 

St  Luke  zviiL  35. 


GoirTBMTS  : — Modes  of  curing  blindness  different. — How  Jesus  cnred 
two  blind  men. — How  he  cored  the  person  mentioned  here. — The 
blind  man  mentioned  by  St  Mark  viii.  22. — The  blind  man  men- 
tioned bj  St  John  ix. — The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  cure  of 
blindness  was  performed  on  the  mind  ;  for  the  instantaneous  re. 
storation  of  the  eye  would  not  enable  one  to  see  correctly  to  dis- 
tinguish and  name  objects. — ^The  miracle  was  therefore  twofold — 
on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  bodily  organs. 

In  the  Four  Gospels  it  is  recorded  that  six  persons 
were  cured  of  blindness  at  four  different  times.  We 
are  not,  however,  left  to  suppose  that  these  were  the 
only  individuals  restored  from  that  disease  during  our 
Saviour'^s  ministry ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  by  St 
Luke  (vii.  21),  that  when  two  of  John  the  Baptist's 
disciples  were  sent  to  ask  the  question  at  Jesus,  Art 
thou  he  that  cometh,  or  must  we  look  for  another  ? 
he  was,  at  that  very  time,  delivering  many  persons 
from  diseases  and  maladies,  and  giving  sight  to  many 
who  were  blind.  We  are  sure  that  he  never  rejected 
the  solicitation  of  any  who  applied  to  him.  We  know 
also,  that  the  fame  of  his  miracles  was  spread  through 
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all  Judca  and  Galilee.  Is  it  not  probable,  then, 
that  most  blind  persons  would  hear  of  him;  that  they 
would  apply  to  him,  and  that  they  would  be  cored  ? 
It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  every  case  shonld 
be  detailed,  as  many  of  them  would  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  one  another.  Six  cures  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  all  necessary  or  useful  information. 
Four  of  these  are  furnished  by  St  Matthew ;  a  fifth 
is  detailed  by  St  Mark  (chapter  viii.) ;  and  a  sixth 
by  St  John  (chapter  ix.) 

On  comparing  those  cases,  we  find  a  considerable 
diversity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  was  effected, 
or  in  other  accompanying  circumstances.  In  the  Gos- 
pel by  St  Matthew  (ix.  27),  we  are  told  that  two  blind 
men  accosted  our  Saviour,  following  him,  and  crying : 
"  Son  of  David,  have  pity  upon  us."  Jesus  asked  them, 
"  Do  yc  believe  that  I  can  do  this  ?"  They  answered, 
"  Yes,  Master."  Then  he  touched  their  eyes,  saying, 
"  Be  it  unto  you  according  to  your  faith."  Immediately 
their  eyes  were  opened  ;  and  Jesus,  strictly  charging 
them,  said,  "  Take  care  that  nobody  know  it."  This 
injunction  must  have  been  given  to  prevent  some 
hurtful  consequence  which  our  Saviour  foresaw.  The 
blind  men  addressed  Jesus  by  the  title,  "Son  of 
David ;"  which,  we  know,  was  equivalent  to  Messiah. 
But  Jesus  was  not  satisfied  with  this  appellation; 
for  he  desired  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  be- 
lief that  he  had  the  power  to  cure  them.  Why  did 
he  require  this?  Not,  certainly,  for  his  own  in- 
formation ;  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  But  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  persons  themselves,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  all  who  were  present ;  for  miraculous 
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cures  were  intended  not  only  as  a  proof  that  Jesus 
came  from  heaven,  but  as  a  reward  to  those  who  be- 
lieved on  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  effected  cures  on  obstinate  unbelievers ; 
for  it  is  said :  "  He  did  not  many  miracles  at  Nazar- 
eth, because  of  their  unbelief."  * 

The  miracle  here  recorded  was  performed  near 
Jericho.  According  to  St  Matthew,  there  were  two 
blind  men ;  but  only  one  is  mentioned  by  St  Luke, 
and  by  St  Mark,  who  calls  him  Bartimeus.  The 
voluntary  application  of  this  man  to  Jesus ;  his  im- 
portunity ;  the  title.  Son  of  David,  which  he  gave  to 
him ;  the  clamouring  after  him ;  his  answer  to  the 
question  of  Jesus,  "  What  dost  thou  wish  me  to  do  for 
thee?"  "Master,  to  give  me  my  sight;"  all  these 
things  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  blind  man  had  a 
firm  belief  that  Jesus  had  power  to  remove  his  dis- 
jease.  And  therefore,  as  already  observed,  the  cure 
was  a  reward  for  his  faith ;  as  it  is,  indeed,  expressly 
declared  by  Jesus  :  "  Receive  thy  sight ;  thy  faith 
hath  saved  or  cured  thee." 

There  were  two  other  persons  cured  of  blindness 
by  our  Saviour,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
faith  in  him.  His  conduct  to  those  persons  deserves 
attention. 

The  first  case  of  this  description  occurred  at  Beth- 
saida,  and  is  minutely  narrated  in  the  Gospel  by  St 
Mark  (viii.  22,  &c.).  Nothing  is  there  said  to  inform 
us,  that  the  blind  man  had  any  previous  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  or  any  faith  in  him.     He  was  brought  by 

*  St  Matt.  xiii.  58. 
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others ;  not  altogether,  it  would  appear,  of  his  own 
accord.  Our  Saviour  put  no  questions  to  him ;  neither 
asked  what  was  his  wish,  or  his  belief,  as  he  did  on 
many  other  occasions.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  blind  man  hoped  for  some  benefit,  per- 
haps, from  superior  skill ;  but  there  is  no  presump- 
tion that  he  expected  any  thing  supernatural  or  mi- 
raculous.   Jesus,  therefore,  took  the  best  mode  of 
convincing  the  man  that  it  was  he  himself  who  effected 
the  cure ;  while  he  was  careful  to  shew  him  that  it 
was  not  accomplished  by  medical  skill,  or  by  ordinary 
means.     He  separated  the  blind  man  from  the  crowd, 
and  moistened  his  eyes ;  on  which  the  invalid  declared 
that  he  saw,  though  indistinctly;  for. men  appeared 
to  him  as  trees  walking.     When  Jesus  applied  his 
hands  a  second  time,  the  man  saw  everything  clearly^ 
Here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  cure  was  not  instan- 
taneous ;  nor  was  it  accomplished  by  a  mere  com-i 
mand.     It  comprised  two  stages  ;  the  first  consisted 
in  moistening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  when  imper- 
fect sight  was  produced  ;  the  second,  in  laying  on  his 
hands  on  the  man^s  eyes,  when  perfect  vision  followed. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  case  mentioned 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel,  of  a  man 
who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  man  had  never  heard  of  the. miracles 
of  Jesus ;  and,  consequently,  could  have  no  previous 
faith  in  him,  nor  expectation  of  cure ;  for  when  ques- 
tioned how  he  had  received  his  sight,  he  replied :  "  A 
man,  called  Jesus,  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes, 
and  said  to  me,  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  wash 
thine  eyes.     I  went  accordingly,  washed,  and  saw." 
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The  expression,  a  man^  called  Jesus^  shews,  as  clearly 
as  possible,  that  our  Saviour  was  totally  and  per- 
sonally unknown  to  him,  and  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  his  fame. 

Next,  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  acted  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  did  in  the  other  case  of  blind- 
ness.  After  anointing  the  man's  eyes  with  moistened 
clay,  he  then  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  pool  of  SUoam, 
and  wash  them.  Jesus,  then,  did  not  confine  himself 
to  any  one  mode  of  cure.  He  twice  made  external 
applications  to  the  eyes ;  but  applications  which  had 
no  medical  virtue  in  themselves,  and  which,  certainly, 
without  his  divine  co-operation,  would  have  produced 
no  beneficial  effect  whatsoever.  For  the  circumstance, 
that  the  means  employed  had  no  natural  relation  to 
the  end  produced,  is  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the 
cure  was  accomplished  solely  by  the  will  and  power 
of  Jesus.  The  man  himself  reasoned  fairly  and 
justly,  and  drew  the  proper  conclusion;  for,  when 
asked  by  the  Pharisees  the  question :  "  What  sayest 
thou  of  him  for  giving  thee  sight?"  he  instantly 
replied,  "  He  is  a  prophet."  To  allow  that  Jesus 
was  a  prophet,  was  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  com- 
missioned by  God,  and  that  the  power  which  he  exer- 
cised was  the  power  of  God.  This  was  the  extent  of 
his  faith  at  first.  But  when  Jesus  afterwards  met 
him  and  said,  "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?" 
he  answered,  "  Who  is  he,  that  I  may  believe  on 
him  ?"  Jesus  said  to  him  :  "  Thou  hast  not  ouly  seen 
him,  but  it  is  he  who  talketh  with  thee."  And  he 
cried,  "  Lord,  I  believe,"  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  before  Jesus ;  evidently  acknowledging  his  ce- 
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lestial  power  and  character.  He  also  reasoned  justly. 
From  the  miraculous  bestowal  of  sight  on  him,  he  had 
concluded  that  Jesus  was  a  prophet.  The  next  step 
was,  what  a  prophet  declares  must  be  true,  and  may 
be  relied  on  :  Jesus  told  him  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
he  immediately  believed  him,  and  fell  prostrate  be- 
fore him. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  miraculous 
cure  of  those  who  had  been  bom  blind  did  not  consist 
merely  in  new-modelling  the  organs  of  sight,  and 
preparing  them  for  future  use ;  it  comprehended  also 
the  great  and  wonderful  change  produced,  or  rather, 
we  may  say,  created  in  the  mind  itself.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  commonly  supposed,  when  the  external 
disease  was  removed,  that  then  the  person  who  had 
been  blind  would  perceive  and  distinguish  the  objects 
around  him,  just  as  persons  who  had  been  blessed  with 
eye-sight  from  their  birth.  But  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake ;  for  it  has  been  found  by  medical  men,  that 
when  blindness  of  long  continuance  has  been  removed 
by  an  operation,  the  patient  is  at  first  unable  to 
separate  and  distinguish  the  objects  of  sight.  This 
happened  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  be- 
come blind  from  cataract  at  so  early  an  age,  that  he 
had  forgotten  all  impressions  of  external  objects  in- 
troduced by  the  eye.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  bis  eyes 
were  couched.  When  the  cataract  was  removed,  and 
light  struck  upon  his  eyes,  the  effect  was  so  painful 
that  he  was  obliged  to  shut  them.  It  was  next  ob- 
served, that  whatever  he  looked  at  seemed  to  himself 
to  touch  his  eyes;  of  course,  he  could  have  no  idea  that 
the  object  of  his  sight  were  separate  and  single ;  for 
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what  was  presented  to  him  appeared  only  a  continued 
surface,  consisting  of  visible  extension  of  different 
colours.  *  Hence,  we  can  easily  explain  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  Beth- 
saida,  already  mentioned,  which  our  Saviour  was 
pleased  to  divide  into  two  stages.  When  asked,  in 
the  first  stage,  respecting  his  vision,  he  replied :  "  I 
see  men  as  trees,  walking  f  ^  that  is,  men  and  trees 
appeared  of  similar  size.  From  the  sense  of  touch, 
he  previously  knew,  while  blind,  the  real  difference 
between  men  and  trees ;  yet,  in  this  first  part  of  his 
cure,  while  only  the  visual  organs  were  restored,  as 
both  would  seem  to  touch  his  eyes,  they  would  appear 
of  similar  magnitude.  He  could,  however,  distinguish 
them  by  one  mark  ;  he  knew  the  bodies  which  moved 
to  be  men,  whereas  trees  remained  stationary. 

Again,  in  the  second  stage,  when  our  Saviour  laid 
his  hands  on  the  man^s  eyes,  and  desired  him  to  look 
up,  he  was  perfectly  cured,  and  saw  every  object 
clearly.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  second  touch  com- 
municated instantaneously  those  habits  of  sights  which 
in  all  other  cases  are  acquired  by  time  and  expe- 
rience ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  these  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  whole  human  race  to  distinguish  external 
objects  from  mere  visible  extension,  to  mark  their 
size  and  relative  distance,  and  to  examine  them  in- 
dividually in  succession.  Hence,  we  are  entitled  to 
conclude,  that  in  curing  blindness,  our  Saviour's  mi- 
raculous power  was  directed  as  much  to  the  mind  as 
to  the  body. 

*  The  alluBion  here  is  to  the  caite  of  a  young  man,  whoee  eye  was 
couched  by  the  celebrated  Cheselden,  in  the  last  oentorj. 
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We  may  add,  that  while  there  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  evangelists  to  magnify  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  the  most  wonderful,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant peculiarity  of  those  miracles,  is  not  evident 
to  our  first  thoughts.  They  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  knowledge  has  made  greater  progress, 
and  human  inquiry  has  penetrated  far  beyond  the  sur- 
face. For,  while  we  see  that  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  works  of  God, 
continues  to  advance  and  improve,  we  may  rest  con- 
fident, that  everything  connected  with  the  Christian 
religion — the  greatest  blessing  bestowed  on  man — 
will  continue  to  display  new  marks  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  the  world  grows  in  capacity  and  strength, 
and  directs  its  attention  more  anxiouslv  to  this  im- 
portant  subject. 
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ZACUHBUS,  CHIEF  OP  THE  PUBLICANS. 
St  Luke  xix.  1-10. 


C0NTBNT8  : — Publicans  hated  by  the  Jews. — Zaccheus,  chief  of  the 
publicans,  some  account  of — Conduct  of  Jesus  to  him.— Meaning 
of  the  word  salvation  here. — Zaccheus  called  by  Jesus. — Conduct 
of  Zaccheus. — Restitution  a  duty. — Conduct  of  the  spectators — 
Their  erroneous  judgment. — Nature  and  effects  of  prejudice — 
Men  not  to  be  condemned  on  account  of  their  office  or  class ;  for 
there  are  worthy  men  in  all  professions  and  classes. 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  short,  though  in- 
teresting account  of  the  conversion  of  Zaccheus,  a 
chief  publican,  or  receiver  of  taxes.  As  Judea,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  formed  part  of  Syria,  which 
was  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  subjected 
to  the  usual  burdens  or  taxes.  These  consisted  of 
certain  sums  of  money  levied  on  goods  imported  and 
exported ;  they  included  also  a  tax  on  cattle  and  corn, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  tenth  of  the  produce. 

The  persons  employed  to  collect  those  taxes  are 
called  in  the  New  Testament  publicans.  Of  these 
there  were  two  ranks — the  chief  publicans,  who  re- 
ceived the  taxes  raised  in  the  district  over  which 
they  presided,  and  afterwards  remitted  them  to  Rome. 
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The  publicans  were  the  inferior  officers  who  gathered 
the  taxes  from  the  people,  and  paid  them  to  the  chief 
publicans.  Among  the  Romans  the  chief  publicans 
were  generally  men  of  wealth,  rank,  and  character, 
and  highly  respected ;  while  the  publicans  were  con- 
sidered as  extortioners,  and  therefore  held  in  hatred 
and  contempt.  But  both  classes  were  equally  ob- 
noxious to  the  Jews ;  because  their  office  constantly 
reminded  them  that  they  had  lost  their  independ- 
ence, and  were  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Hence 
we  find  them  associated,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews, 
with  harlots  and  heathens.  Hence,  also,  the  re- 
proach which  the  Jews  attempted  to  throw  upon  our 
Saviour,  when  they  called  him  a  friend  or  companion 
of  publicans  and  sinners.  Hence,  also,  the  reason 
why  publican  and  sinner  were  deemed  equivalent 
terms ;  the  word  sinner  usually  signifying  among  the 
Jews,  not  only  an  idolater,  but  also  an  infamous  or 
odious  person. 

As  Zaccheus  seems  to  have  resided  at  or  near 
Jericho,  he  must  have  frequently  heard  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  personage  as  Jesus ;  but  he  had  never  seen 
him.  Now,  we  know  there  is  in  all  mankind  a  strong 
desire  of  seeing  and  examining  the  appearance  of  any 
one  who  has  been  celebrated  for  something  great,  or 
even  uncommon.  But  Jesus  was  renowned,  not  onlv 
for  wisdom,  but  for  performing  numberless  miracles. 
Zaccheus  was  evidently  influenced  by  this  strong 
propensity ;  but  being  prevented  by  his  stature  from 
obtaining  a  full  view  of  Jesus,  while  surrounded  by 
a  crowd,  resolved  to  place  himself  in  a  favourable 
situation,  where  he  might  gratify  his  ardent  curio- 
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sity.  He  accordingly  ascended  a  sycamore-tree, 
which  happened  to  grow  near  the  place  where  Jesus 
was  to  pass.  This  action  of  Zaccheus  induced  our 
Saviour  to  pay  him  the  attention  mentioned  in  the 
passage.  A  sufficient  view  of  the  subject  will  be 
exhibited,  by  considering — 

I.  The  conduct  of  Jesus. 

II.  The  conduct  of  Zaccheus. 

III.  The  conduct  of  the  spectators. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  conduct  of  Jesus  here,  when 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  Zaccheus  a  high 
proof  of  his  divine  character.  Though  this  was  the 
first  interview,  he  shewed  that  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  Zaccheus  were  well  known  to  him.  The  sanm 
divine  knowledge  our  Saviour  discovered  respecting 
Nathanael,  when  he  said :  "  Before  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wert  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  On 
the  present  occasion,  when  Jesus  came  under  the  tree, 
he  looked  up;  and  seeing  him  stationed  there,  he 
said :  '^  Zaccheus,  make  haste,  and  come  down ;  for 
to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.  And  he  made 
haste,  and  came  down,  and  received  him  joyfully." 
Jesus,  then,  knew  thoroughly  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  Zaccheus.  He  knew  what  thoughts  and 
feelings  occupied  his  mind.  He  knew  that  he  was 
ripe  for  conversion,  and  required  only  that  degree  of 
evidence  which  will  satisfy  a  candid  mind.  Our  Sa- 
viour, in  speaking  of  Zaccheus,  said :  "  To-day  is 
salvation  come  to  this  house,  inasmuch  as  he  also  is 
a  son  of  Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 
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There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  word  salvation  has 
a  variety  of  meanings  in  Scripture.  1.  Sometimes 
it  refers  to  deliverance  from  natural  or  accidental 
evils.*  As  when  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  after  the  crew  and  passengers  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  storm,  been  deprived  of  their  usual  meals, 
urged  them  to  eat,  saying  :  **  I  pray  you  to  take  some 
food;  for  this  is  for  your  health/^  But  the  word 
there  rendered  health,  is  the  same  which  is  trans- 
lated salvation,  in  this  passage  of  St  Luke^s  Gospel. 
2.  In  St  Luke  it  denotes  deliverance  from  moral 
evils  or  forgiveness  of  sins.t  3.  It  signifies  future 
happiness ;  as  when  it  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Christ  will  come  the  second  time  with- 
out sin  unto  salvation ;  X  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
bestowing  everlasting  happiness.  Thus  also,  in  the 
same  epistle,  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  eternal 
salvation  to  those  who  obey  him.g  4.  There  is  a 
fourth  acceptation  of  this  word,  which  appears  to  suit 
this  passage  better  than  any  of  the  other  three.  It  is 
to  consider  the  word  salvation  as  equivalent  to  author 
of  salvation,  or  Saviour.  We  find  an  instance  of  the 
same  application  by  Simeon,  when  he  took  the  infant 
Jesus  in  his  arms.  ||  He  said  :  "  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  Here 
the  same  meaning  is  not  less  unexceptionable :  "  To- 
day is  salvation  come  to  this  house ;"  that  is,  the 
Saviour  is  come  to  this  house. 

It  is  added:  ^^  Inasmuch  as  he  (Zaccheus)  also  is  a 

'^  Acts  xxvii.  ai.  t  ^^  ^^^^^  i-  ^?-  t   He^-  »»•  26. 

§  Heb.  V.  ix.  ||   St  Luke  ii.  30. 
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son  of  Abraham/^  That  Zaccheus  was  a  Jew  cannot 
be  doubted ;  for  tbere  is  no  example  mentioned  to 
shew  that  our  Saviour  ever  offered  a  visit  to  a  Gen- 
tile. Besides,  the  name  of  Zaccheus  is  not  Roman 
or  Grecian,  but  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  expression 
here  employed  indicates  that  he  was  not  merely  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Abraham ;  but  that  he  resembled 
his  great  progenitor  in  his  principles  and  character. 
Now,  Abraham  was  distinguished  by  candour  and  a 
love  of  truth ;  by  being  free  from  prejudices,  and 
ready  to  believe  any  truth  when  the  proper  evidence 
was  presented.  So  Zaccheus  was  equally  disposed  to 
believe  in  Jesus.  Therefore  Jesus  selected  him  as  a 
worthy  object  of  his  favour. 

Verse  10.  "  !For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  Consequently, 
Zaccheus,  as  a  Jew,  or  son  of  Abraham^  is  here  in- 
cluded; for  our  Saviour  had  declared,  that  he  was  sent 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  all  the  Jews,  even  the  best 
of  them,  were  like  sheep  who  had  wandered,  and  lost 
their  way ;  for  their  shepherds,  the  scribes,  had  them- 
selves misled  them. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  conduct  of  Zaccheus. 
He  seems,  as  already  observed,  to  have  been  free  from 
the  gross  prejudices  which  were  cherished  by  the 
Jews  against  Jesus ;  for  that  he  did  believe  in  the 
divine  character  of  Jesus,  though  nothing  is  said 
of  his  faith,  we  may  justly  infer  from  the  expression, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Abraham  in  the  sense  alreadv 
mentioned. 
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Respecting  the  character  of  Zaccheus,  we  maj  ob- 
serve, that  though  rich,  he  was  not  devoted  to  riches. 
He  declared,  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  that  he  gave 
the  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor.  Some,  indeed, 
suppose  that  he  had  merely  resolved  to  do  so  in 
future.  But,  as  the  expression  is  in  the  present  tense, 
it  more  naturally  denotes  what  his  practice  was  at 
the  time  than  what  it  should  be  in  future.  He  de- 
clared also,  that  if,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  he 
had  exacted  more  than  what  was  due,  he  was  ready, 
not  only  to  make  ample  compensation,  but  to  do 
more  ;  namely,  to  pay  four  times  the  sum.  We  are 
not,  however,  entitled  from  this  language  of  Zaccheus 
to  conclude,  that  he  had  actually  and  intentionally 
defrauded  any  person.  Had  he  done  so,  it  is  not 
probable  that  our  Saviour  would  have  passed  it  over 
without  notice ;  but  wrong  might  have  been  done  by 
the  publicans,  his  subordinate  officers,  without  his 
knowledge.  All  that  is  necessarily  meant  is,  that 
even  if  an  instance  of  that  kind  could  be  proved,  he 
was  ready  to  restore  fourfold. 

That  restitution  is  a  dutv  which  the  fraudulent 
owe  to  the  persons  whom  they  have  injured,  is  evident 
from  the  Mosaic  law.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  is 
equally  obligatory  according  to  the  Christian  religion  ; 
for  does  not  repentance  imply  something  more  than 
mere  sorrow  ?  Does  it  not  iuclude  reformation  ? 
And  does  not  reformation  require  that  compen- 
sation should  be  made  for  every  injury  committed, 
as  far  as  that  is  possible.  As  the  Scriptures,  then, 
have  declared,  that  "neither  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor 
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extortioners,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,"  *  every 
man  wonld  do  well  to  reflect,  when  he  is  going  to 
commit  a  dishonest  action, — if,  indeed,  he  ever  mean 
to  reform, — that,  before  his  reformation  can  be  real, 
he  must  make  restitution. 

But,  it  may  be  asked.  Is  it,  then,  incumbent  on 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  dishonesty,  by  robbing 
or  injuring  others  to  a  great  amount,  to  refund  what 
they  have  criminally  taken  away?  Religion,  and 
justice,  and  reason,  declare  that  it  is  an  indispensable 
duty.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  law 
of  Moses  has  adopted  the  only  wise  and  salutary  prin- 
ciple in  demanding  compulsory  restitution  as  the 
most  judicious  punishment  of  fraud  and  injustice. 
It  may  be  objected,  that  the  thief,  or  robber,  or 
fraudulent  person,  will  never,  in  the  case  of  great 
depredations,  be  able  to  make  restitution  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  which  he  has  committed.  But 
though  he  cannot  make  sufficient  compensation,  why 
should  he  not  be  required  to  accomplish  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  by  personal  labour  ?  As  other 
methods  for  preventing  dishonesty,  and  for  reform- 
ing fraudulent  criminals  have  failed,  why  might  not 
compulsory  restitution  be  tried  ?  It  would  inure  the 
criminal  to  associate  closely  justice  to  the  injured 
person  with  his  own  reformation  ;  and,  consequently, 
would  render  it  sincere  and  complete.  And  be  it 
remembered,  that  uo  punishment  can  ever  lead  to  re- 
formation and  improvemeut,  which  does  not  rouse  and 
exercise  the  moral  feelings  of  the  guilty  person. 

*  1  Cor.  vL  10. 
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III.  Let  us  now  examine  the  conduct  of  the  spec- 
tators on  this  occasion.  When  they  saw  Jesus  going 
to  visit  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  they  murmuFed,  and 
said :  ^^  That  he  was  gone  to  be  entertained  by  a 
sinner."  Here  we  see  the  striking  effect  of  prejudice. 
They  did  not  like  the  office  of  a  publican ;  therefore 
they  would  not  do  him  common  justice.  They  would 
not  even  deign  to  examine  the  character,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  anything  good  in  it. 
They  condemned  the  whole  class  of  publicans,  and 
chief  publicans  as  infamous.  Yet  every  man  of  ob- 
servation and  candour  knows,  that  in  all  professions 
there  are  respectable  characters. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  condemned  Zaccheus 
as  a  sinner,  they  censured  Jesus  for  his  generous  and 
enlightened  conduct;  for  they  could  form  no  conception 
of  a  character  so  pure  and  elevated  as  his, — untino- 
tured  with  prejudices  and  evil  passions,  always  judg- 
ing justly,  and  valuing  men  by  their  real  principles 
and  dispositious,  and  not  by  their  pretensions.  Our 
Saviour  disregarded  popular  opinion  and  popular 
clamour;  and  did  not  estimate  men  according  to  their 
rank,  or  situation,  or  profession,  nor  the  character  of 
the  persons  with  whom  they  happened  to  be  classed. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  court  the  rich  ;  but  he  never  re- 
jected n'or  slighted  any  man  of  principle,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  rich.  Indeed,  every  man  of  worth, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  was  the  object  of  his  marked 
attention  and  regard.  Therefore,  when  we  quote  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour :  "  That  it  was  easier  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  cuter  the  kingdom  of  God;"  we  must 
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uot  forget  to  add,  that,  by  a  rich  man  here,  he  him- 
self tells  us  he  meant,  "  a  man  who  trusts  in  riches." 

1 .  From  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  many  others 
in  Scripture,  we  may  learn  the  nature  and  effects  of 
prejudice;  which  consists  of  false  opinion,  formed 
without  evidence  or  examination,  and  is  often  con- 
nected with  jealousy,  envy,  and  hatred.  It  pre- 
vents us  from  seeing  truth ;  nay,  it  even  leads  men 
to  be  unwilling  to  see  it,  and  induces  them  rather  to 
plunge  into  crimes.  It  perverts  the  understanding ; 
chains  down  the  conscience;  engenders  evil  disposi- 
tions ;  stops  the  progress  of  improvement ;  disquali- 
fies men  for  being  Christians,  and  unfits  them  for 
the  happiness  of  heaven. 

2.  From  this  passage  we  may  also  learn,  that  we 
ought  never  to  conclude  that  men  are  bad,  merely 
because  they  belong  to  an  office  or  profession  which 
happens  to  be  offensive.  The  popular  odium  may  be 
unjust ;  but,  even  if  well-founded,  there  must  be  many 
exceptions.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to.  inquire,  to 
examine,  to  ascertain  facts  on  proper  evidence,  before 
we  condemn  ;  and  when  we  find  men  of  great  worth, 
involved  in  public  contempt  on  account  of  their  office 
or  profession,  we  ought  to  exercise  the  fortitude  of 
distinguishing  and  defending  them  from  unmerited 
calumny.  In  that  case,  indeed,  we  should  think  the 
more  highly  of  them;  for,  though  belonging  to  an 
obnoxious  class,  in  which  every  individual  of  it  is 
usually  treated  with  such  contumely  as  to  make  him 
indifferent  to  the  unjust  usage  of  the  world ;  yet  there 
is  no  common  credit  due  to  the  individual  who  pre- 
serves himself  pure  from  the  vices  belonging  to  his 
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class,  and  thus  not  only  rises  above  the  disadvan- 
tages of  his  situation,  but  is  equal  to  the  best  men  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  Such  was  evi- 
dently the  character  of  Zaccheus. 
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PARABLE  OP  THE  POUNDS. 
St  Luke  xix.  11. 


Contents  : — Parable  of  the  talents  compared  with  the  parable  of  the 
pounds. — DiflTerence  between  the  first  and  second  coming  of  Jesus. 
— The  parable  of  the  talents  represents  men  as  unequal ;  that  of 
the  pounds  as  equal. — The  talents  represent  natural  advantages. — 
The  pounds  represent  Christian  advantages,  which  are  attainable 
by  all. — Inferences. 

The  parable  of  the  pounds  resembles,-  in  some  re- 
spects, the  parable  of  the  talents,  as  recorded  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel.  In 
both  parables  individuals  going  abroad  left  money  to  be 
augmented  by  their  servants,  in  trading  during  their 
absence.  In  both  parables  rewards  were  bestowed, 
after  the  return  of  the  masters,  on  those  servants  who 
had  increased  the  sums  committed  to  them.  And  in 
both  parables,  a  speech,  in  many  respects  similar, 
was  made  to  the  servant  who  had  made  no  addition 
to  the  money  with  which  his  master  had  entrusted 
him. 

Still,  however,  there  are  important  differences  be- 
tween those  two  parables.  They  differ  in  the  deno- 
mination of  the  money  committed  to  the  servants : 
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in  the  one,  talents  were  given ;  in  the  other,  pounds. 
They  differ  also  in  the  value  of  the  sums  given,  and 
in  the  proportion  which  those  sums  bore  to  one  an- 
other. In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  sums 
granted  are  five  talents  to  one,  two  talents  to  a  second, 
and  one  talent  to  a  third.  In  the  parable  of  the 
pounds,  the  money,  consisting  of  ten  pounds,  was 
equally  divided  among  ten  servants,  one  pound  being 
given  to  each. 

These  two  parables,  then,  differ  in  several  import- 
ant  respects ;  and  therefore  must  undoubtedly  have 
diflFerent  objects  in  view.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
occasion  on  which  the  parable  of  the  pounds  was 
spoken.  It  is  expressly  said  that,  as  the  people  were 
listening,  he  added  this  parable,  because  he  was  nigh 
to  Jerusalem,  and  they  fancied  the  reign  of  God  would 
immediately  commencxj.  In  the  first  verse  of  this 
chapter,  we  arc  told  that  our  Saviour  had  entered 
Jericho.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  people  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  on  this  occasion  expected  that,  when 
he  reached  their  capital  city,  he  was  immediately  to 
assume  the  regal  dignity,  which  they  thought  be- 
longed to  the  Messiah.  It  appears  also  that  one  of 
the  objects  which  our  Saviour  had  in  view  in  forming 
this  parable,  was  to  undeceive  them ;  and  thus  to  un- 
dermine their  false,  though  fond  expectations. 

Under  the  character  of  a  nobleman  going  abroad, 
he  evidently  represents  himself.  Noblemen  in  those 
days  were  accustomed  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  be 
invested  with  political  authority,  as  we  know  Herod 
and  Archelaus  did.  So  Jesus  was  then  about  to  leave 
the  world,  in  order  that  he  might  afterwards  return 
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in  the  power  and  glory  of  his  heavenly  Father.  His 
first  coming  was  condescension  and  humiliation,  suf- 
fering and  persecution.  There  was  no  grandeur  to 
strike  the  multitude  with  awe ;  he  kept  no  army  for 
his  protection,  or  for  achieving  conquests ;  he  held 
no  courts ;  he  exhibited  no  ensigns  of  worldly  power ; 
no  regal  splendour  surrounded  him.  But  at  his 
second  coming  he  shall  appear  as  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords,  invested  with  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  He  will  come,  as  represented  in  the  para- 
ble, to  execute  his  laws;  to  confer  rewards  on  his  faith- 
ful servants,  and  to  punish  those  nominal  Christians 
who  have  not  improved  their  advantages,  as  well  as 
those  avowed  enemies  who  have  rejected  him  and  the 
divine  religion  which  he  bequeathed  to  them.  The 
Lord  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with 
the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trumpet  of  God. 
He  shall  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory.  In  fine,  if  the  Messiah^s  kingdom, 
when  first  established,  was  accompanied  only  with 
wisdom  and  goodness,  with  proofs  and  arguments, 
addressed  to  the  understanding  and  consciences  of 
men,  his  second  coming  will  be  followed  by  rewards 
to  the  good,  and  punishments  to  the  wicked. 

I.  The  most  remarkable  difference  between  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  and  the  parable  of  the  pounds, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  consider.  In  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  the  money  was  not  divided  equally.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  the  sum 
given  to  each  was  precisely  equal.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  parable  of  the  talents  was  in- 
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tended  to  represent  those  advantages  respecting  which 
it  hath  pleased  God  not  to  make  men  equal ;  while 
the  parable  of  the  pounds  represents  those  advantages 
which  God  hath  bestowed  equally.  Now,  if  we  exa- 
mine, we  shall  find  that  God  hath  conferred  two 
separate  distinct  sets  of  advantages  on  man.  The 
first  we  may  call  natural  advantages ;  the  second 
Christian  advantages.  The  natural  advantages  are 
abilities,  and  bodily  health  and  strength.  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  some  are  created  and  bom  with  such 
splendid  talents,  that  in  whatever  situation  they  are 
placed,  they  will  rise  to  eminence  ?  In  this  respect 
men  come  from  the  hand  of  God  unequal;  and  nothing 
that  can  be  done  by  human  wisdom  will  ever  make 
the  natural  or  acquired  qualifications  of  all  men  equal. 
Yet,  arguing  from  the  benevolence  of  God,  we  can- 
not but  conclude  that  great  abilities  were  bestowed, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  individuals  who  possess  them, 
but  for  the  public  good.  Accordingly,  how  often  has 
it  happened  that  nations  have  been  preserved  from 
ruin  by  the  great  talents  of  a  single  individual  I 
The  parable  of  the  talents,  then,  represents  those 
things  in  which  men  are  unequal.  Who  also  can 
doubt,  that  the  metaphorical  and  frequent  use  of  tlie 
word  talenU  in  our  language  was  borrowed  from  that 
very  parable  ? 

II.  But  the  parable  of  the  pounds  exhibits  those 
things  in  which  God  hath  made  men  equal.  These 
are  evidently  the  advantages  which  Christianity, 
wherever  it  is  established,  always  bestows.  These 
are  equally  accessible  to  all ;  to  men  of  no  abilities, 
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as  well  as  to  those  who  are  most  distinguished,  to 
the  poor  equally  with  the  rich.  The  Scriptures  are 
open  to  all ;  and  the  great  truths  of  religion  may  be 
as  well  understood  by  the  unlearned  as  by  the  learned; 
for  neither  great  talents  nor  much  learning  is  re- 
quired. To  know  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  to  know  its  precepts,  its  promises,  and 
its  threatenings ;  its  hopes,  its  aids,  and  encourage- 
ments, nothing  is  requisite,  but  such  a  plain  under- 
standing as  most  men  possess,  if  they  will  exercise  it 
with  honesty  and  perseverance.  It  might  indeed  be 
supposed,  that  men  of  great  natural  talents,  and  men 
of  great  learning,  have  a  superiority  over  men  of  plain 
understanding;  and  that  they  should  make  corre- 
sponding progress,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  that  it  would  be  so, 
if  abilities  and  knowledge  were  always  properly  di- 
rected. But  alas !  how  often  do  we  find  it  otherwise. 
How  often  do  men  of  the  most  distinguished  powers 
and  faculties  misapply  their  advantages,  and  become 
worse  than  other  men  !  And  how  often  do  we  find 
men  of  ordinary  abilities,  by  their  ardent  and  con- 
scientious, wise  and  benevolent  conduct,  do  much 
more  real  good  than  many  men  of  first-rate  abilities. 
We  observe,  too,  that  men  who  are  not  known  to  be 
extremely  rich,  by  laying  themselves  out  for  benefi- 
cent actions,  by  making  inquiry  among  the  numerous 
objects  of  distress,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
most  worthy  among  the  needy,  and  by  an  economical 
management  of  the  small  funds  which  they  possess, 
accomplish  so  much  good  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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In  short,  let  a  man  only  make  the  best  use  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  enjoys  as  a  Christian,  and  lie  will 
not  have  occasion  to  complain  that  his  improvement, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  ever  ceases  or  becomes  lan- 
guid. 

Many  important  instructions  are  contained  in  this 
parable,  or  are  easily  deduced  from  it. 

1.  We  may  learn  that  Christians  have  received 
special  advantages,  and  that  every  one  is  accountable 
to  God  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  them.  "  Occupy  or  im- 
prove these  till  I  come,"  are  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  world,  while  it  has  duties  of  its  own,  is 
also  a  state  of  preparation  for  heaven.  But  in  order 
to  fit  us  for  heaven,  certain  qualifications  are  requisite; 
such  as  kuowledge,  faith,  piety,  and  righteousness, 
which  are  also  necessary  for  happiness  on  earth. 
Knowledge  is  necessary  for  faith ;  and  faith  is  neces- 
sary for  piety  and  righteousness.  God  has  graciously 
bestowed  upon  us  all  the  means,  all  the  helps,  all  the 
motives,  that  his  wisdom  and  goodness  thought  pro- 
per for  our  improvement.  He  sent  his  well-beloved 
Son  to  instruct  and  warn  us,  and  even  to  die  for  us. 
Shall  we  then  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  God, 
and  hope  to  prosper  !  Shall  we  disregard  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Lord  Jesus !  Shall  we  be  negligent, 
ungrateful,  disobedient,  attentive  to  everything  but 
our  duty,  and  yet  hope  to  be  qualified  for  that  blessed 
state  above  !  If  we  are  so,  we  are  willingly  deceiving 
ourselves. 

2.  From  this  parable  we  may  learn,  that  no  man 
is  so  obscure  or  contemptible  as  to  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  either  because 
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he  has  done  nothing  but  evil,  or  done  no  good.  No 
man  is  so  mean,  or  poor,  or  wicked,  as  to  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  No  man  is  so  insignificant  nor 
so  feeble  as  not  to  have  duties  to  perform. 

3.  From  this  parable  also,  we  infer  that  all  who 
shall  improve  will  be  rewarded ;  and  that  the  reward 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  improvement.  He  who 
increased  his  pound  to  ten  pounds,  received  a  reward 
equivalent  to  the  government  of  ten  cities.  He  who 
with  one  pound  gained  five  pounds,  is  appointed 
governor  of  five  cities.  The  reward  corresponds  with 
the  improvement  made. 

4.  The  advantages  which  God  bestows,  when  im- 
proved, shall  be  increased,  so  as  to  form  additional 
means  of  progress ;  while  he  who  misimproves  his 
present  means  and  opportunities  shall  be  deprived 
of  them.  The  pound  which,  had  been  neglected  by 
the  slothful  and  malignant  servant  was  taken  from 
him,  and  given,  not  to  the  man  who  had  augmented 
his  pound  to  five,  but,  what  ought  specially  to  be 
marked  and  remembered,  it  was  given  to  him  who 
had  increased  his  pound  to  ten  pounds. 

5.  Those  who  reject  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  punished 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner ;  verse  27.  And  let  it 
be  not  forgotten,  that  this  is  said  not  only  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  him ;  for  they  reject  him  also 
who  say  Lord,  Lord,  but  do  not  the  things  which  he 
says ;  who  respect  not  his  authority,  who  do  not  wish 
to  know  his  will,  who  are  not  anxious  to  please  him, 
and  careful  to  do  what  he  has  commanded. 
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PUBLIC  ENTRY  OF  JESUS  INTO  JERUSALEM 

St  Lukb  xix.  29. 


Contents  : — Jesns  had  not  hitherto  avowed  himself;  but  now  he 
threw  off  his  reserve,  assumed  the  dignity  and  authoritj  becoming 
his  office. — His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  described  by  the  four 
evangelists,  planned  by  Jesus  himself — It  corresponded  to  Eastern 
custom. — ^The  persons  who  formed  the  procession  came  from  the 
east  and  north  of  Palestine,^  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  many 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire. — The  object  of  the  multitudes,  the 
procession  which  they  formed,  and  the  acclamations  which  they 
uttered,  indicated  their  belief  in  him  as  the  Messiah — The  whole 
resembled  a  coronation  procession. — On  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in 
view  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  wept  over  the  city — Predicted  its  punish- 
ment.— The  procession  advanced  to  the  Temple,  and  Jesus  puri£ed 
it  a  second  time. 

Hitherto  Jesus  had  attended  the  great  Jewish 
festivals  at  Jerusalem,  performing  miracles,  and  in- 
structing the  people,  but  without  assuming  any  state 
or  receiving  any  public  honours.  He  had,  indeed, 
given  the  most  incontestible  proofs  that  he  was  the 
great  Messiah,  predicted  and  celebrated  by  the  pro- 
phets ;  but  he  had  neither  made  any  open  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  character  and  ofBce,  nor  permitted 
his  apostles  to  communicate  any  information.     But 
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he  was  now  going  to  Tisit  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
time ;  and  therefore  a  change  in  his  conduct  was  be- 
come necessary.  Hitherto  he  had  declined  to  avow 
his  public  character,  except  on  some  special  occasions ; 
because  he  knew  that  the  moment  he  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah,  a  host  of  enemies  would  be 
raised,  who  would  form  a  conspiracy  and  bring  his 
ministry  to  a  premature  conclusion.  He  could,  in- 
deed, have  defended  himself  against  the  whole  body 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  even  though  supported 
by  the  power  of  the  Romans.  But  to  perform  a 
miracle  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  great  plan  which  he  came  to  execute. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  also,  while  he  continued  to 
be  a  teacher,  that  his  conduct  should  be  guided  by  a 
principle  similar  to  human  prudence,  in  order  that 
his  example,  amid  difficulties,  should  be  beneficial  to 
his  followers.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  if  he  had  ever  protected  or  relieved  himself  by 
miracles. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  exalted  and  perfect  character  of  the  Mes- 
siah to  leave  the  world,  without  making  a  plain  and 
unreserved  declaration  of  his  office ;  and  that,  too,  in 
the  most  public  manner.  For  though  he  had  already 
furnished  sufficient  proofs  by  the  miracles  which  he 
had  performed — by  the  wisdom  which  he  displayed — 
by  the  undoubted  piety  and  perfect  benevolence  which 
he  exhibited — and  by  the  close  coincidence  of  his  cha- 
racter and  actions  with  ancient  prophecies,  and  the 
attributes  of  God  ;  yet  something  more  was  required. 
For  the  evidence  would  have  been  defective,  if  he  had 
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not  permitted  himself  to  be  addressed  as  the  Messiah 
by  those  who  were  conyinced ;  and  even  if  he  had  not 
made  his  own  bold  avowal  in  the  presence  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  who  denied  his  divine 
mission.* 

On  this  account  he  threw  off  his  former  reserve 
during  the  last  six  days  of  his  life.  He  was  now  to 
assume  the  authority  which  belonged  to  his  high 
office.  He  was  now  to  appear  as  a  mighty  prince — 
— to  purify  a  second  time  the  court  of  the  temple — 
to  strike  dumb,  by  his  wisdom,  his  implacable  and 
powerful  enemies — and  to  pull  off  the  mask  from 
hypocrisy  and  crime.  He  was  now  to  avow  his  office 
and  dignity  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  to  dis- 
play his  fortitude  and  integrity  before  the  Roman 
procurator.  He  was  to  exhibit  all  the  attributes  of 
perfection  which  could  be  displayed  in  human  form, 
amid  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  extreme  sufferings. 
He  was  also  to  die  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
men. 

The  public  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  is  a  very 
remarkable  scene,  and  highly  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.     Let  us  first,  then,  observe  : — 

I.  The  plan  adopted  on  this  occasion. 

II.  The  persons  who  formed  the  procession. 

III.  Tlic  object  which  they  had  in  view,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 

IV.  The  inferences  that  may  be  drawn. 

I.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  plan  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

*  St  Matt.  xxTi.  64 ;  St  Mark  xiv.  62 ;   St  Luke  xxii.  60. 
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It  appears  from  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  our  Saviour  had  lately  passed  through  Jericho, 
and  was  then  on  his  road  to  Jerusalem.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  a  public  entry — somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  ancient  princes  when  about  to  commence 
their  reign.  It  deserves  attention  that  this  proces- 
sion is  detailed  in  each  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and 
rather  more  fully  in  St  John^s  Gospel  than  in  the 
other  three.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  transaction  is 
of  high  importance,  and  that  it  was  intended  that 
every  Christian  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 
On  former  occasions,  our  Saviour  had  entered  Jeru- 
salem like  a  private  individual — without  any  external 
show,  and  without  doing  anything  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  multitudes.  Hitherto  he  had  declined  the 
honours  which  the  people  were  occasionally  prompted 
to  bestow.  For,  when  they  had  resolved  to  make 
him  king  of  the  Jews  by  force,  he  instantly  retired 
till  their  ardour  cooled.  But  now  he  planned  a  pub- 
lic procession  into  Jerusalem,  that  the  multitudes  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  passover  might  be  induced 
to  examine  his  claims— might  hear  the  divine  wisdom 
which  he  had  come  to  impart ;  and  thus  might  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  his  ministry. 

Having  arrived  at  Bethphage — a  village  which  lay 
on  the  east  of  the  Mount  of  Olives — he  called  two  of 
his  disciples,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Go  into  the  oppo- 
site village  (which  seems  to  have  been  Bethany) 
and  ye  will  find  an  ass  tied  with  a  colt ;  loose  them, 
and  bring  them  to  me."  We  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus 
could  have  easily  procured  from  some  of  his  attached 
friends  whatever  was  most  suitable  to  his  purpose. 
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But  he  chose  to  multiply  impressions  of  his  superna- 
tural knowledge.  For  he  told  his  disciples,  that  in 
a  particular  place,  which  he  descrihed,  they  would 
find  an  ass  with  a  colt  tied.  He  directed  them  to 
untie  the  colt  on  which  he  intended  to  ride,  that  the 
owner  would  challenge  them ;  but  when  informed,  that 
they  acted  by  their  Master's  direction,  they  would  be 
allowed  to  execute  his  orders. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  chose  to  enter  Jeru- 
salem may  to  us  appear  matter  of  surprise.  We  must 
not,  however,  judge  from  our  own  ideas  of  propriety, 
but  according  to  the  notions  and  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  Eastern  countries.  Abraham,  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  patriarchs,  and  one  of  the 
most  opulent  men  of  his  time,  rode  upon  an  ass.  So, 
also,  did  the  judges  and  princes  of  Israel.  Indeed, 
the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  rearing  horses,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  them  from  having  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  the  great  seat  of  idolatry.  There  was  also 
another  reason.  It  was  agreeable  to  ancient  pro- 
phecy :  "  Behold,  thy  king  cometh,  riding  on  an  ass ; 
even  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."  For  though  two 
animals  are  mentioned,  both  in  the  prophecy  and  in 
the  history,  it  is  evident  the  foal  only  was  employed ; 
for  it  is  said  by  St  Mark  to  be  one  on  whom  none 
had  ever  ridden. 

II.  Let  us  next  inquire  who  the  persons  were  that 
formed  the  procession. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  last  chapter,  we  find  that 
when  Jesus  was  setting  out  from  Jericho,  he  was 
attended  not  only  by  his  disciples,  but  by  a  great 
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crowd,  from  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Pales- 
tine ;  and,  perhaps,  from  foreign  regions.  For  as  the 
festival  of  the  Passover  approached,  multitudes  would 
of  course  be  travelling  on  all  the  roads  that  led  to 
Jerusalem,  and  would  increase  as  they  approached 
that  city. 

But,  besides  those  who  had  followed  Jesus  from 
Bethany,  there  were  others  who,  as  the  Evangelist 
John  informs  ns,  had  previously  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Passover/ 
Hence  it  appears,  that  this  multitude  was  not  com- 
posed of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  only,  but  of 
other  Jews,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  foreign  Jews  had  probably  never  seen 
Jesus,  but  they  had  heard  much  of  him ;  and  especi- 
ally of  the  remarkable  miracle  which  he  had  lately 
wrought  at  Bethany,  in  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.  That  miracle,  wonderful  in  itself,  was  per- 
formed in  the  most  open  manner — in  presence  of  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  friends.  It  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  all  who  saw  it,  and  had  excited  astonishment 
and  admiration  in  those  who  heard  of  it,  as  well  as 
an  anxious  curiosity  to  see  the  extraordinary  person 
who  had  accomplished  so  amazing  a  restoration. 
They  wished  to  see  Lazarus  also.  It  was  circulated 
among  those  strangers  who  had  come  to  celebrate  the 
Passover,  that  Jesus  was  at  Bethany,  and  advancing 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  immediately  proposed,  and  no 
sooner  proposed  than  agreed  to,  that  they  should  go 
in  a  body  to  present  to  him  that  hmiiage  which  was 

*  St  John  xii.  12. 
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due,  aud  to  pour  out  before  him  those  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  reverence  which  they  could  not  restrain. 
They  accordingly  took  branches  of  palm-trees  in  their 
hands. 

III.  The  next  thing  that  demands  our  notice  is, 
the  object  which  the  multitudes  had  in  view  in  this 
remarkable  transaction,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  accomplished. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  in  full 
expectation  that  Jesus  would  acknowledge  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  and  then  immediately  enter  upon  his 
reign. 

The  disciples  had  brought  to  Jesus  the  young  ass, 
on  which  none  had  ever  ridden,  and  spread  a  mantle 
on  it  for  a  coyering.  As  he  passed  along,  the  people 
who  had  proceeded  from  Galilee,  and  Jericho,  and 
the  East,  full  of  respect  and  veneration,  and,  exulting 
with  joy,  spread  their  mantles  before  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced. Others  cut  down  sprays  from  the  trees,  and 
strewed  them  in  the  way.  At  length  they  reached 
the  western  part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  which  over- 
looks the  city,  and  began  to  descend  towards  the 
valley  of  Jehosaphat  and  the  brook  Kedrou.  It  was 
here  that  the  multitude  from  Jerusalem,  carrying 
branches  of  palm-trees,  met  the  procession  from 
Bethany.  The  sight  of  Jesus  delighted  and  over- 
powered them.  They  raised  loud  acclamations,  which 
were  re-echoed  by  the  rejoicing  multitudes  behind 
him.  They  began  to  praise  God  for  all  the  wonder- 
ful miracles  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  of,  done 
by  Jesus,  saying,  "  Hosannah  to  the  son  of  David : 
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Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
Hosannah  in  the  highest  heaven.*  Happy  the  ap- 
proaching reign  of  our  father  David !  Peace  in 
heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest  heaven.'' 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this,  that  the 
people,  in  using  these  expressions,  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  expected  that  he  was 
going  to  commence  his  glorious  and  happy  reign. 
Nor  did  he  think  it  proper  to  check  the  ardour  or 
acclamations  of  the  people  ;  for  when  some  Pharisees, 
who  had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  pretending  to  be 
shocked  at  the  supposed  impiety  of  the  people,  re- 
quested Jesus  to  rebuke  his  disciples,  he  made  this 
reply:  "If  these  were  silent,  the  stones  would  cry  out;" 
thus,  evidently  implying  that,  while  the  strongest 
evidence  was  presented  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  if  rational  beings  should  shut  their  eyes, 
their  ears,  or  their  understanding — as  the  Pharisees 
did — inanimate  matter  would  more  faithfully  fulfil 
the  wiU  of  God,  by  proclaiming  the  important  truth 
which  the  moral  creation  had  neglected  to  do.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  the  sun  in  its  course,  the  earth  by  its 
movements,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  bore 
witness  to  the  extraordinary  event ;  for  the  veil,  or 
curtain,  which  separated  the  holy  place  from  the  holy 
of  holies  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom;  darkness 
shrouded  the  sun,  the  earth  quaked,  and  the  graves 
gave  forth  their  dead. 

2.  This  procession,  consisting  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude, raising  triumphant  shouts,  as  it  moved,  re- 

'^  St  Matt.  zxi.  9. 
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sembled  that  which  took  place  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kings  of  Israel.  But  it  was  not  the  immensity 
of  the  crowd,  nor  the  loudness  of  their  shonts,  that 
formed  the  chief  grandeur  of  this  day.  The  moral 
sublimity  of  the  scene  was  exalted  above  imagination, 
by  an  extraordinary  action  of  Jesus.  Viewing,  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  spread 
before  him,  he  thought  of  the  bUnd  infatuation  and 
obstinacy  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  terrible  punish- 
ment which  was  soon  to  befal  them.  Then,  moved  with 
grief  and  compassion,  he  addressed  Jerusalem  with 
an  audible  voice,  and  wept  as  he  spoke :  ^^  0  that  thou 
hadst  considered,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  concern  thy  peace  !  But  now  they  are  hidden 
from  thine  eyes ;  for  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee, 
that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee, 
and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every 
side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave 
in  thee  one  stone  upon  another;  because  thou  kuewest 

not  the  time  of  thv  visitation." 

•I 

What  a  magnificent,  yet  affecting  scene !  The 
road  spread  with  mantles  and  sprays  of  trees  in 
honour  of  Jesus ;  a  multitude  preceding  and  follow- 
ing him,  full  of  reverence,  and  joy,  and  hope  ;  filling 
the  air  with  their  acclamations.  While  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  his  sacred  person,  they  saw  him  pause ; 
they  saw  him  fix  his  eyes  on  Jerusalem,  while  tears  fell 
from  them  ;  they  heard  him,  in  a  solenm  and  pathetic 
manner,  bewail  the  wickedness  and  destiny  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city.  Here  did  the  noble,  the 
generous,    the    sympathetic   feelings   of    Jesus   ap- 
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pear.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  though  he  allowed 
himself  ou  this  occasion  to  be  conducted  in  a  kind 
of  triumphant  procession,  it  was  with  the  benevolent 
view  of  strengthening  the  proofs  of  a  religion  which 
was  to  communicate  invaluable  blessings  to  mankind. 

From  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  procession  descended 
by  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  crossed  the  brook 
Eedron,  and  entered  Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants, 
hearing  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  passing  multitude, 
without  knowing  the  reason,  leave  their  houses  to 
inquire.  They  see  Jesus  advancing  in  an  august 
manner,  surrounded  by  thousands,  and  they  ask, 
"  Who  is  this  ?"  and  are  answered,  "  Jesus,  the  pro- 
phet of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee."*  All  are  overawed  ; 
but  none  venture  to  interfere.  He  advances  to  the 
Temple,  and  enters  the  court.  He  finds  the  sacred 
place  converted  into  a  market.  By  an  undisputed 
authority,  which  he  could  assume  when  he  pleased, 
he  drove  out  of  the  court  all  the  sellers  and  buyers, 
as  he  had  formerly  done  in  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  adding  :  "  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den 
of  robbers." 

Having  thus  a  second  time  purified  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  diseased  persons  were  brought  to  him  ; 
and  especially  the  blind  and  the  lame,  and  he  cured 
them.  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  ob- 
served the  wonderful  things  that  he  did,  and  the 
children  crying  in  the  Temple,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David,"  they  were  much  displeased,  and  said  unto 

*  St  Matt.  xxi.  10. 
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him:  "  Hearest  thou  what  these  say?'*  Jesus  an- 
swered :  "  Yes.  Have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  thou  hast  perfected  (procured) 
praise?'*  Knowing  that  these  men  had  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  he  retired  from  the  city,  and 
lodged  at  Bethany. 

1.  In  this  passage  we  have  a  striking  instance  of 
the  wisdom  of  Jesus,  in  planning  the  manner  of  his 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  in  receiving  and  sanction- 
ing the  congratulations  of  the  people  ;  and  thus,  at 
least  indirectly,  acknowledging  himself  as  the  Mes- 
siah. 

2.  Lastly,  In  his  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  address  which  he  made  to  that  infatuated  city, 
we  have  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  benevolence 
and  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  strength  and  ten- 
derness of  these  dispositions.  Can  we,  then,  ever 
cease  to  cherish  faith  in  his  divine  mission  and  cha- 
racter— admiration  of  his  goodness,  and  gratitude  for 
the  indescribable  blessings  which  he  has  bestowed  ? 
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JESUS  PURIFIES  THE  TEMPLE. — CONSPIRACY  AGAINST 

JESUS. 

St  Luke  xix.  45. 


Contents  : — Market  held  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles — Attended  by 
traders  and  monej-chaDgers— Considered  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience ;  thoagh  extremely  improper. — Why  our  Saviour  interfered. 
— The  manner  in  which  he  acted,  and  the  authority  which  he  as- 
sumed.— The  first  purification  had  been  ineffectual. — Jesus  arrived 
at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover — How  he  was  employed 
on  the  first  of  these  days ;  how  on  the  second,  and  on  the  re- 
maining days. — Jesus  incessantly  employed  in  doing  good ;  yet 
his  enemies  hated  him ;  because  their  passions  blinded  them,  and 
perverted  all  his  actions. — His  enemies  made  a  series  of  attacks 
on  him  of  every  conceivable  kind ;  a  fact  which  strengthens  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity. — The  scribes  and  Pharisees 
fitted  to  discover  everything  exceptionable. — The  Sadducees  aided 
the  Pharisees. — The  people  still  continued  to  hear  Jesus  with 
pleasure. 

In  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  yerses,  we  are 
told  that  our  Saviour  went  into  the  Temple,  and  drove 
out  the  buyers  and  sellers  as  persons  guilty  of  pro- 
fanation. It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  un- 
learned reader,  that  the  word  Temple  was  employed  by 
the  Jews,  not  merely  to  denote  the  sacred  edifice  it- 
self, but  also  to  include  the  courts  connected  with  it. 
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The  edifice  cousisted  of  three  parts — ^the  portico  at 
the  east  end,  the  holy  of  holies  at  the  west  end,  and 
the  holy  place  in  the  middle.  The  space  where  the 
market  referred  to  in  the  text  was  held,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  outer  court,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles ; 
which  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square. 
In  that  inclosure,  it  appears  a  market  had  been  esta- 
blished for  the  sale  of  such  animals  as  were  employed 
in  sacrifice ;  as  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  doves.  Here 
also,  persons,  called  money-changers,  had  fixed  their 
stalls,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  foreign  coins, 
brought  from  different  parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  for 
Jewish  coins.  By  the  law  of  Moses,  every  Israelite, 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  was  required  to  pay 
yearly,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  religious 
services  of  the  Temple,  half  a  shekel — a  sum  which 
was  equal  to  fifteenpence  of  our  money.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Jews  had  sO  confirmed  an  anti- 
pathy to  everything  that  was  foreign,  that  coins 
would  not  be  excepted ;  and  particularly  Boman  coins, 
bearing  the  name  and  image  of  the  Boman  emperor ; 
which  they  might  consider  an  emblem  of  idolatry, 
as  well  as  of  political  bondage.  We  need  not  then 
be  surprised  to  fiud,  that  they  would  think  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  pay  the  money  required  for  the 
Temple-service  in  Jewish  coins.  This  will  explain 
the  reason  why  money-changers  had  taken  up  their 
station  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple. 

It  appears  that  our  Saviour  twice  purified  the 
court  of  the  Temple — once  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  and  a  second  time  towards  its  termination. 
What  happened  at  the  first  purification,  is  detailed 
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by  the  Apostle  John,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Gospel,  and  evidently  refers  to  the  first  passover 
which  Jesus  attended  after  he  had  entered  on  his 
ministry.  The  second  time  that  he  cleansed  the 
court  of  the  Temple  was  a  few  days  before  the  pass- 
over,  at  which  he  was  crucified. 

If  we  inquire  why  this  unseemly  market  had  been 
permitted  within  the  inclosures  of  the  Temple,  the 
answer  would  undoubtedly  be,  that  it  was  highly  con- 
venient to  have  the  market  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  place  where  the  animals  sold  were  to  be  oflfered 
as  sacrifices.  Convenience,  however,  is  not  a  satis- 
factory reason  for  a  profanation,  grossly  inconsistent 
with  that  becoming  respect  which  was  due  to  the 
place  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Nothing 
could  be  more  improper  than  a  market  almost  at  the 
door  of  the  Temple.  The  noise,  the  bustle,  the  alter- 
cation in  buying  and  selling — the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  would  be  excited — were  circumstances  high- 
ly unfavourable  to  those  who  were  going  to  perform 
their  devotions,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  actually 
employed  in  that  duty.  For  it  was  customary  for 
pious  persons,  .who  attended  the  Temple-service,  to 
oflfer  up  prayers,  while  the  incense  was  burning  on 
the  altar.  We  may  then  easily  judge  how  far  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  just  left  the  market  would  be 
capable  of  rising  in  a  moment  to  that  devout  state 
which  is  requisite,  when  weak,  dependent  creatures 
venture  to  address  the  God  of  holiness  and  perfec- 
tion. 

In  considering  this  extraordinary  act  of  our  Savi- 
our, our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  the  pur- 
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pose  which  he  had  in  yiew,  the  manner  in  which  he 
acted,  and  the  authority  which  he  exercised  on  this 
occasion. 

1.  The  purpose  which  our  Saviour  had  in  view 
was,  to  remove  a  public  obstruction  to  the  worship- 
ping of  God  in  a  proper  and  becoming  manner.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  objected,  as  Christianity  was  intended 
to  supersede  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  what  occa- 
sion was  there  to  reform  any  practice  connected  with 
what  was  destined  soon  to  pass  away  ?  It  may  be 
answered  that,  till  the  Jewish  dispensation  had  ac- 
tually ceased,  it  was  right  to  prevent  or  remove  every- 
thing unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  those  feelings 
which  should  accompany  the  service  of  God.  Besides, 
what  Jesus  did  on  this  occasion,  was  as  proper  under 
the  Christian  as  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  For, 
as  Christians  must  necessarily  have  their  places  of 
worship,  we  are  thus  taught  that  nothing  inconsist- 
ent with  the  reverence  due  to  God  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  acted  on  this 
occasion  was  remarkable.  We  are  told  particularly 
what  his  conduct  was  at  his  first  purification  of  the 
Temple.*  lie  made  a  whip  of  cords  and  drove  all  the 
traders  out  of  the  court,  with  the  sheep  and  the  oxen  ; 
poured  out  the  coin  of  the  changers,  and  overthrew 
their  tables ;  and  said  to  them  that  sold  doves,  "  Take 
these  things  hence ;  make  not  my  Father's  house  a 
house  of  merchandise."  This  manner  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  usual  conduct.     On  other  occasions 
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he  instructed,  he  argued,  he  remonstrated,  he  per- 
suaded ;  but  here  he  spoke  with  authority,  and  em- 
ployed the  magisterial  manner  of  one  who  had  a 
right  to  demand  obedience. 

3.  It  is  remarkable  that  Jesus  in  this  transaction 
not  only  exhibited  a  power  which  was  uncommon  to 
him,  but  that  he  accomplished  his  object  without  re- 
sistance. There  must  have  been,  indeed,  as  we  should 
justly  expect,  a  grandeur,  a  majesty,  in  his  manner 
and  appearance  when  he  pleased,  sufficient  to  over- 
awe and  even  overwhelm  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
authority,  and  courage.  Thus,  when  a  cohort  of 
Roman  soldiers  came  from  the  chief  priests  to  appre- 
hend him  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  in  a  mo- 
ment, either  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  the  manner 
which  he  assumed  in  uttering  two  words,  or  by  the 
glance  of  his  eye,  so  overpowered  them,  that  they 
went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  silent 
submission  then  which  the  traders  and  money- 
changers yielded  to  Jesus,  could  be  most  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  ascribing  it  to  his  momentary  assump- 
tion of  the  divine  authority  which  belonged  to  him. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  though  his  first  purification  of  the  Temple  was 
submitted  to  without  opposition,  yet  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  re-establishment  of  the  same  profane  market 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple.  We  now  pass  on  to  the 
transactions  that  followed. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  we  could  ascer- 
tain how  our  Saviour  was  employed  from  his  trium- 
phant entry  into  Jerusalem  to  his  death.  Now,  we 
are  informed  by  the  Apostle  John,  that  Jesus  arrived 
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at  Bethany,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Jerusalem,  six 
days  before  the  passo?er,  at  which  he  suffered  (chap- 
ter xii.  1).  We  learn  also  from  the  same  authority 
(chapter  xix.  31)  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  the  passover  sabbath,  which 
would  therefore  correspond  to  Friday  with  us.  If, 
then,  we  count  backwards  from  Friday  inclusive^  six 
days,  we  arrive  at  the  first  day  of  the  week.*  We  are 
sure  he  did  not  arrive  on  the  previous  day ;  because 
that  was  the  sabbath.  And  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  travelled  on  that  day,  except  to  the  synagogue 
or  the  Temple. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  then  that 
Jesus  arrived  at  Bethany.  It  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  same  day  that  an  entertainment  was  made  for 
him  there  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper.f 

On  the  second  day,  corresponding  to  our  Monday, 
Jesus  made  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
purified  the  court  of  the  Temple. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  week  he  blasted  the  fig- 
tree  ;  answered  the  question  of  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  respecting  his  right  to  purify  the  temple ;  and 
delivered  a  variety  of  parables  and  discourses.  It 
is,  however,  diflicult  to  arrange  with  certainty  the 
remaining  transactions  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  under 
the  days  on  which  they  took  place. 

On  the  Thursday,  Jesus  instituted  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  delivered  his  parting  instructions. 

On  the  Friday,  he  was  apprehended  at  an  early 
hour  before  sunrise  ;  for  we  find  that  those  who  ap- 

*  R6V.  i.  10.  t  St  John  xii.  1. 
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prehended  him  came  accompanied  with  lanterns  and 
torches  (St  John  xviii.  3).  He  was  first  led  to  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  where  the  chief 
priest,  elders,  and  scribes,  who  formed  the  Sanhedrim, 
or  supreme  court  of  the  Jews,  were  assembled.  Be- 
fore that  court,  he  underwent  the  form  of  a  trial. 
He  was  next  conducted  to  Pilate,  the  Boman  procu- 
rator, who  governed  the  Jews  in  the  name  of  the 
Boman  emperor ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  same  day, 
was  crucified. 

It  appears,  then,  that  during  the  few  days  which 
immediately  preceded  his  crucifixion,  Jesus  was  in- 
cessantly employed  teaching  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple.  Every  night,  except  the  last,  he  retired  to 
Bethany.*  While  engaged  in  this  benevolent  man- 
ner, the  chief  priests,  we  are  told,  and  scribes,  and 
chief  of  the  people,  sought  to  destroy  him.  By  the 
chief  of  the  people  were  evidently  meant  persons  of 
eminence,  especially  the  Pharisees,  who  had  always 
shewn  the  greatest  virulence  to  Jesus.  But  what 
had  our  Saviour  done  to  excite  evil  feelings  ?  No- 
thing, certainly,  but  what  ought  to  have  filled  them 
with  admiration,  esteem,  and  gratitude.  He  had  ob- 
served with  respect  the  law  of  Moses.  He  had  ex- 
hibited the  perfections  of  God,  had  taught  the  purest 
precepts ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  invested 
with  divine  authority  to  lay  injunctions  on  man,  he 
had  exhibited  the  power  of  God,  by  performing  mi- 
racles in  all  the  departments  of  nature — over  the  air, 
over  the  sea,  over  the  health,  and  over  the  life  of  man. 
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lu  his  discourses,  and  in  his  miracles  too,  as  well  as 
in  all  his  other  actions,  he  had  displayed,  in  the  purest 
form  and  in  the  brightest  colours,  the  goodness  of 
God.  Nor  was  the  wisdom  of  God  less  conspicuous 
in  all  that  he  said  and  did.  What  then  are  we  to 
think  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  those  who 
cherished  an  inveterate  hatred  to  Jesus  ?  Were  they 
destitute  of  understanding,  and  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing and  estimating  the  clear,  the  strong,  the  various, 
the  accumulated  evidence  which  Jesus  every  day 
presented  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  in- 
tellectual qualifications  were  sufficiently  acute  to  en- 
able them  to  see  the  force  of  the  evidence ;  but  their 
passions  were  malignant  and  inflamed.  They  had 
then  reached  that  melancholy  state  when  the  under- 
standing is  blinded,  when  the  conscience  becomes  cal- 
lous and  indifferent,  and  ceases  to  agitate  or  disturb ; 
while  the  leading  passions  become  furious  and  un- 
governable. 

It  may  be  said  that  as  even  the  worst  men  seldom 
do  evil  from  mere  wantonness,  might  we  not  suppose 
that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, received  some  great  injury  from  Jesus.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  under  the  frantic  delusion  of  their 
passions,  they  thought  so.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  any 
evil  passion,  when  thwarted  and  publicly  exposed, 
to  become  blind,  unrelenting,  and  revengeful.  They 
hated  Jesus,  because  he  taught  pure  doctrines,  as  well 
as  openly  censured  their  opinions  and  conduct.  Their 
pride  was  offended,  because  he  surpassed  themselves ; 
their  vanity  was  vexed  at  the  admiration  and  praise 
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which  he  receiyed.  They  envied  his  wisdom  and 
learning,  while  they  could  not  help  admiring  them. 
"  Whence,"  said  they,  "  this  man^s  learning,  who  was 
never  taught !"  They  envied  also  his  influence  with 
the  people,  and  the  applause  which  they  delighted  to 
shower  upon  him.  Thus  their  mortified  pride,  their 
oflfended  vanity,  their  self-tormenting  envy,  combined, 
and  fermented,  and  burned  within  them,  till  they 
produced  implacable  hatred  to  Jesus,  and  revenge 
that  never  cooled. 

Urged  on  by  those  evil  passions,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  made  repeated  and  unwearied  attacks  on 
Jesus.  They  first  undervalued  his  birth  :  *'  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother  of 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon  ?  and  are 
not  his  sisters  also  here  with  us  ?  And  they  were 
offended  at  him."  *  They  even  treated  with  contempt 
the  place  of  his  residence ;  for  they  said  :  "  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth."  They  next 
attacked  his  religious  character,  because  he  wrought 
miracles  of  inercy  on  the  sabbath.  Then  they  assailed 
the  miracles  themselves,  ascribing  them  to  a  con- 
federacy with  evil  spirits.  But  he  easily  refuted 
and  confounded  them.  Next,  they  demanded  a  sign 
from  heaven.  But  Jesus  told  them  that  no  sign 
would  be  given  them  but  the  sign  of  Jonah,  meaning 
his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead.  They  afteiv 
wards  made  combined  assaults,  in  the  company  of  the 
Herodians  and  Sadducees,  in  order  to  overwhelm  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  to  try  his  knowledge  of  a  future 

*  St  Mark  vi.  3. 
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state ;  but  he  baffled  all  their  plots,  and  excited  the 
renewed  admiration  of  the  people.  Lastly,  they  ac- 
cused him  of  sedition  against  the  Roman  emperor, 
saying  boldly,  though  falsely,  before  Pontius  Pilate, 
that  he  had  dissuaded  the  Jews  from  giving  tribute 
to  Cesar,  calling  himself  Messiah  the  king  (chapter 
xxiii.  2). 

While  we  view,  with  astonishment  and  regret,  the 
melancholy  picture  of  human  nature  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  direct 
our  careful  attention  to  the  admirable  display  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  in  making  the  defects  and  crimes  of 
the  wicked  men  of  that  age,  subservient  to  the  proof 
and  establishment  of  Christianity ;  for  it  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing honour  of  Christianity  to  have  its  truth 
attested,  not  merely  by  its  friends,  who  were  the  best 
and  most  enlightened  men  of  the  age,  but  by  its 
enemies,  many  of  whom  were  most  unprincipled  and 
corrupted  in  character,  though  some  of  them  pos- 
sessed both  abilities  and  learning.  It  is'then  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
without  their  own  knowledge,  and  contrary  to  their 
own  wishes,  are  made  efficacious  witnesses  for  Christ 
and  his  religion.  It  may  be  asked,  if  such  evidence 
was  not  necessary,  why  was  it  granted  ?  From  pure 
benevolence,  as  well  as  wisdom  ;  that  even  the  most 
incredulous  and  unprincipled  should  be  obliged  to  see 
that  that  surely  must  be  true  which  is  supported  by 
every  kind  of  evidence,  not  only  by  the  testimony  of 
friends  and  disinterested  persons,  but  of  enemies  and 
wicked  men. 
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The  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  perhaps  better 
fitted  than  any  class  of  men  that  ever  lived,  to  detect 
and  expose  frauds,  if  there  had  been  any,  or  errors, 
or  omissions,  or  imperfections,  in  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  or  in  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  if  there  had  been  anything  specious,  or  eyen 
doubtful.  Their  whole  character,  both  natural  and 
acquired — their  good  and  bad  qualities,  fitted  them, 
above  all  other  men,  for  the  oflSce.  They  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  hearing  all  the  public  discourses  of 
Jesus — of  examining  all  his  miracles — of  knowing  his 
character  and  actions,  which  were  undisguised  and  open 
to  the  slightest  observation.  They  followed  him  from 
place  to  place ;  they  stationed  spies  to  watch  him ; 
they  had  frequent  consultations  too,  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  plots  to  entrap  him,  to  calumniate  his 
character,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  violent  death.  If 
then  there  had  been  the  smallest  flaw  in  his  charac- 
ter, or  inconsistency  in  his  conduct ;  if  his  miracles 
had  not  been  undeniable  and  overpowering,  they  would 
have  triumphed  in  the  discovery.  They  tried  to  mis- 
represent his  actions,  but  their  misrepresentations 
refuted  themselves,  so  that  none  believed  them.  We 
have  then  every  reason  to  believe,  that  not  a  single 
inhabitant  of  Palestine  had  any  doubts  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  except  men  so  blinded  by  prejudice 
that  no  evidence  whatever  could  convince,  or  at  least 
could  satisfy  them. 

Besides  the  scribes,  who  were  united  with  the 
Pharisees,  there  was  another  sect  which  opposed 
Jesus,  called  Sadducees.  These  were  distinguished 
by  wealth  and  independence,  and  unquestionably,  also 
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by  their  unbelief  of  a  future  state.  While  then  the 
Pharisees  were  influenced  by  a  disposition  to  believe 
too  much,  the  Saddncees  were  inclined  to  believe  too 
little. 

In  these  two  sects  were  combined  all  the  passions, 
and  all  the  prejudices,  and  all  the  arts,  which  could 
be  directed  against  Jesus.  On  the  part  of  the  Saddn- 
cees, licentiousness  and  infidelity ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  Pharisees,  were  arrayed  pride  and  ambition,  vanity 
and  envy,  self-interest  and  revenge,  bigotry  and  super- 
stition. Yet,  instead  of  doing  the  slightest  injury, 
these  men  unwittingly  strengthened  the  evidence, 
removed  the  objections,  and  demonstrated  by  their 
entire  failure,  that  the  character  of  Jesus  was  purity 
and  benevolence,  perfection  and  wisdom;  that  the 
truth  of  his  miracles  was  clear  and  irresistible,  and 
that  the  religion  which  he  taught  was  brought  from 
heaven  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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AUTHORITY  OP  JESUS  DEMANDED. 
St  Lcke  XX.  1 — 9. 


Contents  : — Jesus  did  not  declare  himself  at  an  early  period  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  acknowledge  himself  Messiah  before 
he  left  the  world. — Two  phrases  explained. — Who  the  persons  were 
who  demanded  the  authority  of  Jesus  ;  they  were  the  chief  priests, 
scribes,  and  elders  ;  or  a  considerable  number  of  those  classes. — 
Manner  in  which  they  approached  him — What  were  their  motives 
— Why  they  came  in  a  body — The  object  which  they  had  in  view. 
-  Conduct  of  Jesus  truly  wise.  —  Inferences. 

Jesus  had  for  the  first  time  permitted  the  people 
to  pay  him  royal  honours,  though  on  all  former  oc- 
casions he  had  carefully  declined  them.  After  he 
had  fed  five  thousand  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes, 
the  multitude  were  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as 
Messiah.  But  finding  no  disposition  on  his  part  to 
declare  himself  king  of  the  Jews,  they  became  im- 
patient, and  resolved,  as  an  act  of  their  own,  to  over- 
come his  obvious  reluctance,  by  proclaiming  his  entry 
on  his  reign  against  his  will,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  their  zeal  and  loyalty. 
But  so  rash  a  proceeding  would  have  produced  an  in- 
surrection against  the  Roman  government ;  and  pre- 
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vented  him,  as  Prince  of  Peace,  from  establishing  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness.  As  now,  however,  his 
ministry  and  his  life  were  to  terminate  in  a  few  days, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  publicly,  in  his  own 
person,  acknowledge  his  high  mission  and  dignity, 
before  he  left  the  world.  There  was  no  farther  oc- 
casion, therefore,  to  restrain  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
He  accordingly  entered  Jerusalem  in  a  kind  of  regal 
procession,  preceded  and  followed  by  multitudes,  who 
hailed  him  in  language  that  was  equivalent  to  pro- 
claiming him  king.  He  had  afterwards  exercised  a 
high  degree  of  authority,  which  belonged  to  no  private 
individual,  by  actually  removing  the  market,  which 
the  Jews  had  profanely  permitted  to  be  held  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  He  continued  for  some  days  to 
go  in  the  morning,  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  to 
teach  publicly  in  the  Temple,  and  to  return  thither 
inthe  afternoon  or  evening. 

We  are  told  in  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter,  that 
he  taught  the  people  and  preached  the  Gospel.  It 
may  be  justly  asked,  Is  it  not  the  same  thing  to  teach 
the  people  and  to  preach  the  Gospel?  In  our  age 
and  in  our  language  these  phrases  may  appear  to 
have  the  same  meaning ;  but,  in  the  original,  they  are 
quite  distinct.  The  phrase  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
here  signifies  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Messiah's  reign.  To  teach  the  people,  again,  uni- 
formly signifies  to  urge  the  duties  required  by  the 
Christian  religion.  Now  this  teaching,  in  the  days 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  was  usually  commenced 
with  a  proclamation,  such  as  this,  The  kingdom  (or 
reign)  of  heaven  is  at  hand.     This  then  is  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  phrase  preaching  the  Gospel  here ;  while 
teaching  denotes  inculcating  duties,  as  our  Sayiour 
did  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  expressly 
called  teaching  in  St  Matthew  t.  2. 

In  order  to  give  as  complete  a  view  of  this  subject 
as  possible,  let  us  first  consider — 

I.  Who  the  persons  were  that  came  on  this  occa- 
sion to  demand  the  authority  of  Jesus. 

II.  What  were  their  motives. 

III.  Why  they  came  in  a  body. 

IV.  What  the  object  was  which  they  had  in  view. 

V.  The  conduct  of  Jesus. 

VI.  Inferences. 

I.  Who  the  persons  were  who  came  to  demand  the 
authority  of  Jesus. 

We  are  told  they  were  the  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders.  The  chief  priests  were  twenty-four  in 
number,  besides  the  high  priest.  They  presided  over 
the  twenty-four  courses,  which  performed  the  divine 
service  in  the  Temple  weekly,  in  rotation. 

The  scribes,  who  seem  to  have  been  a  numerous 
body,  were  the  copiers  and  interpreters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. For,  as  synagogues  had  multiplied,  and  every 
synagogue  required  a  copy,  a  considerable  number  of 
such  persons  was  requisite  to  furnish  the  copies  that 
would  be  wanted.  Interpreters  were  also  necessary ; 
for  the  Jews  had  lost  their  knowledge  of  the  pure 
Hebrew  during  the  seventy  years'  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon. When  they  relumed  to  their  ancient  country, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  language  which  they 
spoke  was  a  corruption,  formed  between  the  ancient 
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Hebrew  and  Ghaldee,  which  they  learned  at  Babylon. 
This  corruption  was  increased,  by  blending  with  these 
two  languages  the  Syriac,  which  had  been  introduced 
and  spread  by  the  colonies,  brought  by  the  king  of  As- 
syria, after  the  removal  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  scribes, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Ezra,  were  employed  to  render 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  language 
then  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  properly  called 
the  Syro-Chaldaic.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  when 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  was  read  in  the  svna- 
gogues,  that  scribes  or  interpreters  should  be  pre- 
sent, in  order  to  translate  the  Hebrew  into  the 
spoken  language  of  the  country,  as  appointed  by 
Ezra. 

Besides  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  who  attempted 
to  come  upon  Jesus  by  surprsie,  the  elders  are  also 
mentioned  as  acting  in  unison.  They  were  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  amounting  to  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  in  number,  and  formed  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
these  three  classes  were  present  on  this  occasion. 
Yet,  from  the  manner  in  which  tliey  arc  mentioned, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  had  as- 
sembled. They  approached  Jesus  in  a  body,  and, 
like  persons  who  considered  themselves  invested  with 
full  power,  demanded  of  him  by  what  authority  he 
did  those  things,  and  who  it  was  that  had  empowered 
him. 

These  questions  probably  refer  either  to  his  public 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  or  to  his  purification  of  the 
Temple,  or  to  both  of  these. 
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II.  Let  US  next  inquire  into  their  motives  for  pro- 
posing these  questions. 

According  to  the  established  notion  among  the 
Jews,  eyery  person  inyested  with  the  character  of 
prophet,  had  divine  authority  to  give  commands  to 
his  countrymen,  which  they  were  bound  to  obey. 
And,  certainly,  none  of  the  ancient  prophets,  not  even 
Moses  himself,  had  exhibited  more  undoubted  proofs 
of  divine  authority  than  the  Lord  Jesus  had  done. 
We  may,  indeed,  confidently  say,  that  he  far  sur- 
passed and  eclipsed  Moses  in  the  number,  variety, 
and  benevolence,  of  the  miracles  which  he  performed. 
What  motives,  then,  could  prompt  them  to  make  such 
a  demand  ?  Not  certainly  the  love  of  truth.  Not 
certainly  a  sense  of  duty,  nor  respect  for  religion. 
For  we  know  they  had  already  conspired  against  him, 
and  had  actually  plotted  his  death.  They  were  re- 
solved, in  the  mean  time,  to  try  every  expedient  they 
could  devise  for  undermining  his  character.  They 
were  provoked  at  the  respect  and  admiration  which 
the  people  had  shewn  him.  They  were  jealous  of 
him,  as  one  who  was  supplanting  their  authority  and 
influence.  They  were  offended,  because  he  had  a 
little  before  exposed  their  characters  for  avarice, 
fraud,  and  hypocrisy.  They  were  incensed  at  the 
purification  of  the  Temple,  because  it  was  a  reproach 
to  them  for  permitting  so  gross  an  indecency. 

III.  Why  did  these  persons  come  to  Jesus  in  a 
body? 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  It  is  the 
strongest  proof  they  could  have  given,  to  shew  how 
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much  they  feared,  how  much  they  respected  him.  For 
the  person  who  could  have  drawn  together  so  many  of 
the  leading  men  must  have  been,  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, formidable,  and  the  object  which  they  had  in 
view,  highly  important.  If  it  was  merely  to  ask  a 
question  and  receive  an  answer,  would  not  two  or 
three  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing the  answers  of  Jesus  to  the  rest  ?  But  they  seem 
to  have  thought,  that  by  coming  upon  him  unex- 
pectedly, in  great  numbers,  he  might  be  struck  with 
awe  and  confusion,  and  be  so  overpowered  as  to  be 
unable  to  give  a  prudent  or  safe  reply.  If  they 
thought  so,  they  were  very  ignorant  of  the  divine 
character  of  the  great  person  whom  they  thus  hoped 
to  overawe  by  mere  rank  and  numbers. 

IV.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  immediate  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  We  can  see  it  was  a  con- 
certed question,  which  they  had  deliberately  and 
sagaciously,  as  they  thought,  prepared.  They  seem 
to  have  formed  it  in  such  a  way,  that  only  one  of  two 
answers  could  be  given ;  either  that  Jesus  acted  by 
the  authority  of  God,  or  by  his  own  authority.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  they  expected  one  of  these  an- 
swers ;  for,  when  afterwards  they  began  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  proper  reply  to  the  question  of  Jesus, 
these  were  the  very  answers  suggested  by  themselves. 
If  our  Saviour  had  answered,  that  he  acted  by  his 
own  authority,  they  would  have  charged  him  with 
presumption,  or,  perhaps,  with  blasphemy.  For  this 
was  a  word  which  they  were  accustomed  to  wrest  to 
their  own  purposes,  by  assigning  to  it  an  arbitrary 
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meaning  of  their  own  creation.  If,  again,  he  had 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  God,  they  would  have 
held  him  up  as  a  false  prophet  or  impostor. 

V.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  conduct  of  Jesus. 

Instead  of  giving  either  of  the  answers  which  they 
anticipated,  he  adopted  a  different,  but  to  them  most 
unexpected  method.  He  retorted  their  own  question 
on  themselves  :  "  Was  the  authority  of  John  to  bap- 
tize from  heaven  or  from  men."  These  persons, 
shrewd  and  sagacious  in  worldly  matters,  saw  at  once, 
that  whichever  of  the  two  answers  demanded  they 
should  give,  the  impression  produced  would  be  equally 
unfavourable  to  their  purpose.  They,  therefore,  after 
consulting  together,  thought  it  prudent  to  profess 
ignorance.  They  had  not,  however,  reflected  on  the 
consequence ;  for,  by  doing  so,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  disgrace,  and  enabled  Jesus  to  gain  a  com- 
plete victory ;  for  he  immediately  added  :  "  Neither 
tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things."  This 
was  an  admirable  answer ;  for  if  they  were  disposed 
to  acknowledge  themselves  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable 
to  answer  so  easy  a  question,  which  all  the  people  felt 
themselves  qualified  to  answer  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  the  refusal  evidently  implied  want  of  dis- 
crimination, want  of  courage,  or  want  of  honesty. 
They  had  therefore  no  right  to  claim  a  reply  to  the 
question  which  they  proposed. 

1 .  The  conduct  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews 
on  this  occasion,  exhibits  their  character  in  a  strong 
light.  They  knew  that  John  the  Baptist  was  deemed 
a  prophet  by  the  people.      They  knew  also,  that  if 
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they  had  belieyed  John  to  be  a  prophet,  they  must 
belieye  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus ;  for  John  first 
announced  the  immediate  arriyal  of  Jesus  as  a  greater 
personage  than  himself,  and  Jesus  had  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  divine  messenger  by  his  miracles.  But 
neither  John  the  Baptist  nor  Jesus  were  such  pro- 
phets as  they  desired.  They  therefore  paid  no  re- 
gard to  their  claims,  to  their  credentials,  or  their 
proofs ;  for  when  their  question  was  retorted  by  our 
Saviour  on  themselves,  they  shewed  a  total  disregard 
of  truth.  They  reasoned  apart,  indeed,  among  them- 
selves J  but  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  or 
declaring  truth,  but  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  evading  it,  and  of  extricating  themselves 
from  a  difficulty,  though  in  a  manner  neither  inge- 
nuous nor  honourable. 

2.  In  cases  afiecting  aman^s  omtu  character  or  safety, 
when  he  hesitates  and  deliberates  before  answer- 
ing a  plain  question,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  per- 
ceives that  the  question  is  intended  as  a  snare,  or  that 
he  is  influenced  by  some  other  motive  than  the  love 
of  truth.  Our  Saviour  did  not  hesitate  one  moment, 
though  he  prudently  declined  answering  an  insidious 
question.  Besides,  he  had  in  reality  answered  it  a 
hundred  times  by  his  miracles,  which  formed  a  spe- 
cies of  answer  much  more  decisive  and  satisfactory 
than  any  that  could  be  given  in  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  our  Saviour  retorted  the  question  on 
themselves,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  could  not 
answer  it  without  a  private  consultation.  Now,  when 
men  are  guided  solely  by  the  love  of  truth,  there  is 
no  demur,  no  hesitation,  no  delay,  no  time  sought  for 
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deliberation,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  there  is 
only  one  answer  that  can  be  given,  and  that  answer 
occurs  instantly  to  the  mind.  Trnth  is  single,  but 
falsehood,  being  founded  on  deceit,  may  assume  a 
thousand  forms.  Truth,  too,  is  consistent,  not  only 
with  itself,  but  with  every  other  truth ;  whereas  one 
falsehood  will  seldom  agree  with  another.  Thus  we 
see  that  there  are  natural,  marked,  unalterable  dis- 
tinctions, between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  these  are  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences. One  of  these  consequences  is,  that  falsehood 
is  easily  detected ;  for  all  men  seem  to  have  an  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  the  marks  of  truth,  and  of  the  marks 
of  falsehood.  The  man  who  speaks  falsehood,  en- 
deavours to  give  it  the  appearance  of  truth ;  but,  from 
the  well-known  circumstance  that  falsehoods  are  con- 
tradictory, there  is  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
uttering  falsehood,  and  palming  it  on  the  world  as 
truth.  And  therefore,  however  cunning  and  expert 
a  faJse  speaker  or  liar  m^y  be,  as  there  is  an  absolute 
impossibility  to  make  falsehoods,  uttered  at  different 
times,  agree  together,  men  of  the  plainest  understand- 
ing will  discover  the  artifice.  Nay,  what  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  observation,  the  more  ingenious  the 
deceiver  may  be — the  deeper  and  more  complicated 
his  plots  are — the  more  easily  is  he  detected ;  for  as 
he  thinks  that  the  best  way  to  delude  is  to  heap 
falsehoods  upon  falsehoods,  he  emits  so  many  that  he 
speedily  forgets  them ;  at  the  same  time  not  recol- 
lecting that  a  single  contradiction,  when  detected, 
leads  to  suspicion ;  suspicion  to  examination ;  and 
examination  to  discovery,  convicticm,  and  exposure. 
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When  onr  Sayiour  asked  the  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders,  the  question,  "  Was  John  a  true  prophet  ?" 
can  we  belieye  that  they  had  formed  no  opinion  on 
the  subject?  If  so,  they  chose  rather  to  declare  a 
concerted  falsehood  than  to  confess  it.  Men  who  can 
thus  tamper  with  truth,  hare  seldom  any  principle 
except  their  own  supposed  self-interest.  Nothing  is 
more  despicable  than  deliberate  falsehood  or  habit  of 
lying ;  while  inflexible  veracity  is  respected  and 
esteemed,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  intrinsic,  eternal, 
and  universal  value. 


LECTURE  LXXXI. 

PARABLE  OF  THE  VINEYARD  LET  TO  HUSBANDMEN. 

St  Lukb  XX.  9-18. 


Contents  : — Materials  of  the  parable — Objects  which  our  Saviour  had 
in  view. — Advantages  of  the  Jews,  many  and  important. — Their 
conduct  did  not  correspond  to  their  advantages,  but  was  ungrateful 
and  criminal. — Punishment  of  the  Jews. — Their  advantages  taken 
away,  and  transferred  to  the  Gentiles. — The  Messiah,  though  re- 
jected by  the  Jews,  would  be  honoured  by  the  Gentiles. — Infer- 
ences.— Application. 

The   observations   necessary   to    illnstrate    this 
parable,  may  be  divided  into  three  heads. 

I.  The  materials  of  which  the  parable  is  formed. 

II.  The  doctrines  which  it  was  intended  to  teach. 

III.  The  inferences  which  we  may  justly  draw  from 
it. 

I.  The  materials  of  which  the  parable  is  composed 
are  objects  which  were  familiar  in  Palestine,  or  com- 
mon in  warm  countries;  a  vineyard,  a  proprietor, 
and  tenants.  Our  Saviour,  in  all  his  parables,  has 
made  the  happiest  choice  of  rural  objects.  He  selects 
those  that  are  well  known,  those  that  are  interesting, 
those  that  are  best  fitted  for  conveying  instruction. 
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No  object  is  more  pleasing  in  itself  than  a  vineyard 
well  enclosed  and  cultivated,  planted  with  vines, 
covered  with  leaves,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  The  land 
of  Israel  abounded  not  only  with  milk  and  honey,  it 
was  also  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  This 
is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  spies  who  were  sent 
by  Moses  to  explore  the  country.  When  they  re- 
turned to  Kadesh,  they  brought  with  them  from 
Eshcol  a  single  cluster  of  grapes,  so  large  that  two 
persons  were  employed  to  carry  it.  It  is  evident, 
from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  Jews 
cultivated  vineyards,  and  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
ten  acres  (Isaiah  v.  10).  The  proprietor  planted  and 
enclosed  the  ground,  raised  the  necessary  buildings, 
and  then  let  it  to  tenants.  Solomon,*  we  are  told, 
had  a  vineyard  at  Baalhamon,  let  for  one  thousand 
shekels,  equal  to  £125  of  our  money.  It  appears 
that  the  rent  was  usually  paid  in  kind,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  this  parable.  The  fence  employed  for  vine- 
yards consisted  of  prickly  plants.  Each  vineyard 
contained  a  wine-press  for  squeezing  the  juice  from 
the  grapes.  It  was  customary  to  dig  a  place  under- 
ground, and  line  it  with  hewn  stone,  for  receiving  the 
juice  as  it  flowed  from  the  press.  It  was  usual  also, 
to  build  a  watchtower,  where  a  person  was  stationed 
for  the  protection  of  the  vineyard.  All  these  things 
are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels. 

II.  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  objects  which  our 
Saviour  had  in  view  in  delivering  this  parable ;  or, 

*  Song  of  Solomon  viii.  11. 
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what  is  the  same  thing,  inquire  what  are  the  import- 
ant truths  contained  in  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
vineyard  is  intended  to  represent  God ;  that  by  the 
husbandmen  or  tenants  are  meant  the  Jews  j  and  by 
the  vineyard,  the  peculiar  advantages  which  God  had 
bestowed  on  the  Jews.  The  objects  of  our  Saviour 
in  this  parable  seem  to  be:  1.  To  point  out  the 
singular  advantages  bestowed  on  the  Jews  as  a  nation. 
2.  Their  conduct.  3.  Their  punishment.  4.  The 
transference  of  their  advantages  to  others. 

1.  The  advantages  of  the  Jews  were  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  nation.  While  their  dispensation 
lasted,  they  alone  were  the  tenants  of  the  vineyard  of 
God.  They  were  selected,  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  to  be  the  honoured  instruments  of  carrying 
on  the  great  plan  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
They  were  appointed  the  hereditary  keepers  of  the 
prophecies,  which  were  to  prove  to  future  ages  the 
divine  commission  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  j 
and  were  afterwards  to  announce  his  arrival.  To  fit 
them  for  this  important  office,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  free  from  polytheism,  which  main- 
tained the  belief  of  more  gods  than  one ;  or  rather, 
of  many  gods ;  and  from  idolatry,  which  implies 
that  God  is  not  a  spiritual,  but  a  material  being.  In 
order  to  train  up  the  Jews  to  the  purest  religion  of 
which  they  were  capable,  they  were  removed  from  the 
idolatry  of  Egypt,  and  kept  forty  years  in  a  secluded 
state,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Next,  they  were 
placed  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  a  law  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  was  given  them  ;    which,  by  engaging 
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their  senses,  and  pleasing  their  imagination  with  a 
splendid  and  impressive  service,  might  prevent  them 
from  imitating  the  heathens,  and  thus  preserve  them 
from  idolatry  and  polytheism. 

Besides  all  these  things,  God  sent  prophets  to  warn 
and  instruct  them,  and  to  deliver  a  series  of  predic- 
tions. Of  those  prophets,  sixteen  wrote  books  of  pro- 
phecies, which  are  preserved  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians to  the  present  day.  Last  of  all,  he  sent  his 
well-beloved  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus;  he  sent  him  at 
the  time  predicted  by  the  prophets ;  nay,  at  the  time 
expected  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  And  so  far 
did  Jesus  surpass  all  men,  all  the  prophets,  even 
Moses,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  of  in- 
tegrity and  ordinary  judgment  not  to  discover  his 
wonderful  superiority. 

2.  Let  us  next  consider  the  conduct  of  the  Jevrish 
nation,  while  favoured  with  such  distinguished  bless- 
ings. 

When  God  bestows  superior  advantages  upon  any 
nation  or  people,  he  requires  that  their  improvement 
should  increase  in  proportion  to  their  advantages. 
For  Christ  has  assured  us  that,  "  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  them  much  will  be  required."*  This  seems 
a  fundamental  rule  of  the  divine  government.  It  is 
founded  both  on  justice  and  benevolence.  Firsts  on 
justice.  We  expect  that  men  possessed  of  knowledge 
and  capacity  should  act  accordingly.  If  we  have  be- 
stowed great  favours  or  advantages  on  certain  indivi- 
duals, we  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some  im- 

*  St  Luke  xii.  48. 
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provement,  some  gratitude.  How  much  more,  then, 
may  God  require  of  his  creatures  a  degree  of  improve- 
ment and  gratitude,  corresponding  to  the  great  and 
multiplied  blessings  which  he  has  graciously  bestowed. 
Secondly^  Even  benevolence  itself  demands  improve- 
ment suitable  to  the  advantages  conferred ;  because 
improvement  is  beneficial  to  the  individual  who  makes 
a  proper  use  of  his  opportunities. 

Now,  the  Jews  were  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
state  than  any  other  nation.  They  were  taught  from 
their  earliest  years  that  there  is  only  one  God,  who 
is  supreme — the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Director  of 
all  things.  They  were  taught,  too,  that  God  is  a 
spiritual  being,  who  cannot  be  represented  by  images. 
Yet  how  often  did  they  adopt  the  absurd  opinion, 
that  there  are  many  gods  who  resemble  human  be- 
ings! How  often  did  they  plunge  into  idolatry! 
Even  the  wise  Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  went  after 
Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  and  Moloch, 
the  abomination  (that  is  idol)  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
made  their  innocent  children  to  pass  through  the 
fire. 

We  find  the  Jews  treating  their  most  distinguished 
prophets  with  neglect,  and  contumely,  and  cruelty. 
They  rebelled  frequently  against  Moses.  They  listen- 
ed not  to  the  admonitions  of  Samuel,  of  Elijah,  of 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  They  forgot  the  warnings  and 
predictions  of  Malachi.  They  were,  indeed,  roused 
by  the  proclamations  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  multi- 
tudes flocked  to  be  baptized  by  him.  They  were 
ready  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  prophet,  till  he  told 
them  truths  which  they  did  not  like,  and  enjoined  a 
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purity  of  character  which  did  not  suit  their  perverted 
and  incorrigible  minds.  At  first,  also,  they  crowded 
to  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but  the  leading  men  soon  forsook 
him,  when  they  found  that  he  came  not  to  bestow  on 
them  riches,  or  worldly  power  or  honours.  They  were 
exasperated  to  madness  when  he  exposed  their  evil 
passions  and  hypocrisy ;  and  at  length  they  put  him 
to  death. 

3.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  punishment  of  the 
Jews,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  parable :  "  What 
shall  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do  to  them  ?  He  will 
come  and  destroy  those  husbandmen,  and  give  the 
vineyard  to  others.''  This  is  still  farther  explained 
in  the  corresponding  passage  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel : 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you." 
This  was  not  a  mere  threatening ;  it  was  a  prophecy 
which  was  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem— in  the  havoc  made  among  the  inhabitants 
— in  their  banishment  from  Palestine — and  in  the 
continued  slavery  and  oppression  of  their  posterity. 
Never  was  a  prophecy  more  exactly  accomplished — 
never  was  a  punishment  more  wonderful  or  more  ter- 
rible, or  of  longer  duration.  It  has  now  continued 
nearly  1 800  years.  Nor  has  it  yet  terminated ;  for 
it  is  only  in  a  few  coimtries  that  the  Jews  have  ob- 
tained the  privileges  of  other  subjects.  They  are, 
however,  no  longer  persecuted  and  oppressed.  The 
period  of  their  punishment  is  evidently  drawing  to  a 
close.  We  are  assured,  that  it  will  cease  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  prophetic  period  of  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  when  they  will  again  be  restored 
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to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  By  every  calculation 
that  has  been  made,  this  period  must  be  far  advanced, 
and  fast  hastening  to  its  end. 

4.  Another  important  truth  may  be  learned  from 
this  parable.  It  is  the  prediction,  that  the  advan- 
tages so  long  possessed  by  the  Jews  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  people.  While  the  Jews  were 
rejected,  removed  from  their  native  land,  dispersed, 
hunted  from  one  country  to  another,  treated  as  the 
dregs  and  refuse  of  the  human  race,  it  is  expressly 
said,  that  another  nation  should  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  which  they  were  deprived :  ''  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a 
nation  that  will  produce  the  fruits  thereof."  * 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  taken  from  the  Jews,  it  was  given  to  the 
Gentiles.  But  how  could  the  Gentiles,  who  consist 
of  all  nations  except  the  Jews,  be  called  a  nation  ?  It 
is  however  to  be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  introduced,  the  Romans  had  united 
under  one  government  nearly  all  nations  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  Consequently,  when  Christianity  was 
communicated  to  the  Koman  empire,  we  may  say 
without  impropriety  that  it  was  imparted  to  a  na- 
tion. But,  farther,  if  pure  Christianity  were  dif- 
fused over  the  world  in  its  genuine  pure  state,  all 
nations  would  be  united  like  one  family. 

Our  Saviour  concluded  his  parable  by  saying,  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  would  destroy  those 

*  St  Matthew  zzi.  43. 
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wicked  husbandmen,  and  give  the  vineyard  to  others. 
Upon  which  some  of  his  hearers  said,  God  forbid. 
This  answer  proves  that  they  understood  him.  Jesus 
looking  on  them  said :  ^^  What  then  meaneth  that  ex- 
pression of  Scripture,  A  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer."  This  is 
a  quotation  from  the  118th  Psalm,  which  is  evidently 
a  prophetic  allusion  to  our  Saviour,  and  his  reception 
among  the  Jews.  Though  rejected  by  the  ignorant, 
he  was  to  be  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity.  He 
then  added  :  "  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  that  stone 
shall  be  bruised ;"  that  is,  whosoever  by  his  negli- 
gence does  not  discern  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God,  shall  bring  great  injury  to  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  on  whom  this  corner-stone  shall 
fall,  it  will  crush  to  pieces.  That  is,  whoever  shall 
suflTer  the  full  weight  of  his  power,  will  be  punished 
with  the  second  death. 

Inferences. — 1.  From  this  passage  we  may  learn 
that  we,  as  Christians,  possess  a  portion  of  that 
kingdom  which  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  establish. 
For  the  Christians  came  in  the  place  of  the  Jews. 
This  kingdom  consists  in  privileges,  in  blessings, 
in  superior  knowledge,  and  superior  means  of  im- 
provement. Of  those  privileges  we  have  much  cause 
to  be  grateful,  but  none  whatever  to  be  proud.  For 
they  were  not  given  because  we  were  better  than 
other  nations :  But  they  were  bestowed  solely  that 
we  might  cultivate  and  improve  them,  and  become 
the  blessed  instruments  of  conveying  them  to  others. 

2.  That  if  we  cease  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of 
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holiness,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  also  be  taken  from 
ns.  The  Jews  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  sup- 
posing, on  account  of  the  blessings  bestowed  upon 
them,  that  God  had  a  partiality  for  them,  independ- 
ent of  their  character  and  conduct.  But  his  reject- 
tion  of  them,  and  the  punishments  to  which  they  have 
long  been  doomed,  might  surely  afford  sufficient 
proof,  even  to  themselves,  of  their  fatal  error ;  and 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  nor  of  nations. 

That  individuals  or  nations  should  be  deprived  of 
the  benefits  they  enjoy,  when  they  do  not  value  or 
improve  them,  is  agreeable  to  benevolence,  as  well  as  to 
justice.  It  is  not  unjust  to  take  from  men  what  they 
do  not  value,  what  they  do  not  improve,  what  neither 
renders  them  wiser,  nor  better,  nor  more  happy. 
Nay,  it  is  not  only  just,  but  it  is  benevolent.  For 
the  obstinate  rejection  or  neglect  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement makes  men  more  criminal,  and,  conse- 
quently, deserving  greater  punishment,  than  if  those 
means  were  entirely  taken  away. 

Besides,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  high  degree  of 
wickedness,  when  it  prevails  generally  in  a  nation  or 
people,  leads  directly  to  their  destruction.  It  weakens 
both  their  mind  and  body,  and  unfits  them  equally 
for  governing  or  being  governed.  A  nation  can  be 
roused  from  such  a  state  only  by  civil  war,  which  is 
a  terrible  remedy ;  or  by  being  conquered  by  a  humane, 
and  enlightened,  and  religious  enemy. 

We  then  are  blessed  with  invaluable  privileges. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that,  according  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  blessings  enjoyed,  in  the  same  degree 
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we  are  accountable ;  and  in  the  same  degree  also  we 
are  punishable  if  we  do  not  improve. 

No  nation  that  ever  existed  has  enjoyed  so  many 
advantages  as  our  native  country  has  done,  both  of 
a  worldly  and  spiritual  nature.  We  have  surpassed 
all  other  nations  in  wealth.  Our  power  has  been  ex- 
tended over  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  means  of 
education  have  been  for  a  long  period  widely  diffused ; 
and  we  have  had  the  Christian  religion  in  the  same 
purity  as  it  came  down  from  heaven  ;  for  we  possess 
it  as  it  was  taught  by  the  lips  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  pen  of  his  inspired  apostles.  God,  then,  has 
given  us  nrnch,  and  therefore  of  us  much  will  be  re- 
quired.  Have  we  then  made  a  becoming,  a  corre- 
sponding, a  profitable  use  of  our  great  and  inestima- 
ble advantages  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
put  such  questions  to  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
have  we  not  been  ungrateful  to  God,  and  made  the 
advantages  which  he  has  bestowed  the  cause  of  for- 
getting him  ? 

Attempts  are  made  to  educate  the  young  without 
religion,  and  even  in  opposition  to  it.  Speculative 
improvers  are  delighted  with  their  system,  because 
they  say,  knowledge  is  power.  But  while  this  can- 
not be  denied,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  equally  power- 
ful for  evil  as  for  good.  Deprive  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion, and  then  be  assured  it  is  productive  of  incal- 
culable mischief. 

There  is  one  instance  too  remarkable  to  be  over- 
looked, sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  even  know- 
ledge, more  extensive  than  is  possessed  by  any  human 
being,    cannot  by   itself  either  reform   or  improve. 
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Superior  knowledge  is,  in  Scripture,  ascribed  to 
Satan.  He  is  represented  as  the  grand  tempter  of 
mankind,  particularly  to  apostacy  and  infidelity ;  so 
familiar  with  the  evil  propensities  and  passions  of 
man,  as  to  enable  him  to  influence  and  seduce  many ; 
and  even  so  well  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  is  predicted 
of  his  own  future  doom.  Yet  nothing  is  hinted  in 
any  passage  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  he  has 
reformed,  or  will  reform,  or  is  capable  of  reforming. 
This  fearful  fact  seems  to  be  communicated  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  us,  that  a  being,  endowed  with 
high  intellectual  talents,  may  so  abuse  the  oppor- 
tunities, and  pervert  the  advantages  which  God  had 
graciously  bestowed,  as  to  become  irreclaimable  and 
unimprovable,  and  irrecoverable.  In  confirmation  of 
this  conclusion,  we  may  refer  to  the  declaration  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  case  of  Judas  Iscariot,  when  he 
said  :  "  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never 
been  born." 

Some  worthy  people  are  alarmed  with  the  appre- 
hension that  we  are  threatened  with  an  age  of  infide- 
lity. What,  in  such  circumstances,  should  Christians 
do  ?  We  ought  to  do  the  duties  of  our  situation  with 
growing  care,  and  ardour,  and  fortitude.  We  ought 
to  bring  up  our  children  in  the  faith,  as  it  was  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  and  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  teach  them  pure  Christianity  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  We  ought  to  fortify  and  prepare 
them  for  the  new  dangers  which  are  rising  around 
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US,  that,  if  strong  temptations  or  persecution  should 
follow,  they  may  rather  be  ¥rilling  to  die  as  noble 
martyrs,  than  live  a  little  longer  as  infidels  and 
apostates. 

Others  again  fear  danger  to  Christianity  from  a 

different  source.  They  suspect  that,  in  the  present 
day,  speculative  opinions  are  more  valued  than  the 
regulation  of  the  mind  and  conduct ;  that  blind  zeal 
and  party-spirit  have  more  influence  than  sound 
knowledge;  that  a  form  of  godliness  is  often  ex- 
hibited while  the  power  is  wanting — even  the  divine 
principle  of  love,  which  unites  in  itself  everything 
that  is  amiable  and  excellent ;  which  is  declared  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  to  be  more  estimable  than  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  than  the  faith  which  could  remove  moun- 
tains; than  that  ostentatious  charity  which  would 
lead  a  man  to  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor ; 
or  that  fanatical  vanity  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
name,  would  induce  him  to  give  his  body  to  be  burned 
as  a  martyr.* 

*  1  Cor.  xiii. 
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THE  HERODIANS  AND  PHARISEES  COMBINED  AGAINST 

JESUS. 

St  Luke  zx.  19. 


Contents  : — The  moral  character  of  Jesus  was  first  assailed,  next  his 
intellectual  character. — ^Peculiarities  of  the  Pharisees. — Who  the 
Herodians  were. — Pharisees  and  Herodians  combine. — Disciples 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  go  to  Jesus — Propose  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  question. — Prompt  and  profound  wisdom  of  Jesus, 
and  admirable  answer.—  Combination  of  opposite  characters  no 
proof  of  principle. — Disgraceful  artifices  of  malice. — Jesus'  perfect 
knowledge— His  wisdom  conspicuous — His  concise  and  energetic 
replj — Regard  to  truth — Urged  dutj  to  God.—  Concluding  obser- 
vations. 

One  would  suppose,  when  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
on  earth,  exhibiting  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
performing  miracles,  that  all  the  great  and  noble, 
all  the  learned  and  wise,  would  have  listened  to  him 
with  reverence,  and  would  have  enrolled  themselves 
among  his  disciples.  But  it  is  a  fact  proved  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  bad  are  always  enemies  of  the  good. 
Every  laudable  action  done  by  a  good  man,  is  felt  as 
an  indirect  censure  and  reproach  on  the  character  of 
a  bad  man.  The  chief  priests,  the  scribes  and  elders, 
or  all  the  persons  invested  with  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
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cal  authority  among  the  Jews,  had  proposed  to  Jesus 
a  question,  which,  they  thought,  could  not  be  an- 
swered without  involving  himself  in  danger.  But  he 
baffled  and  overwhelmed  them,  and  turned  their  arti- 
fice against  themselves.  They  had  heard  the  para- 
ble of  the  vineyard,  and  they  perceived  its  applica- 
tion. Exasperated  against  him,  they  renewed  their 
malevolent  consultations;  but  afraid  to  apprehend 
him  during  the  festival,  because  he  was  a  favourite 
of  the  people,  they  resolved  to  make  another  attempt 
to  undermine  his  character.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
all  their  attacks  were  at  first  made  on  his  moral  cha- 
racter ;  as  when  they  accused  him  of  being  a  glutton 
and  wine-bibber — a  violator  of  the  sabbath — a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners ;  and  even  in  performing  his 
miracles,  when  they  accused  him  of  being  a  confede- 
rate with  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons.  But  all 
those  attacks  had  entirely  failed,  even  in  their  own 
opinion;  and,  therefore,  they  ceased  to  repeat  them. 
Could  we  desire  higher  proof  of  the  supreme  excel- 
lence of  Jesus,  than  that  his  enemies,  who  were 
acute,  watchful,  and  malevolent,  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  all  their  charges  against  him  ? 

Towards  the  end  of  his  ministry,  the  assaults  of 
his  enemies  were  made  upon  his  intellectual  charac- 
ter, and,  particularly,  with  a  view  to  try  his  wisdom 
and  presence  of  mind.  Such  was  the  attack  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  such  the 
attempt  which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  Herodians,  who  are  said  on  this  occasion  to 
have  come  to  Jesus  along  with  the  Pharisees,  were 
evidently  a  party  among  the  Jews,  so  named  from 
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their  attachment  and  subserviency  to  Herod,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  Roman  government.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  Herod  here  referred  to  was  not  the 
tetrarch  who  presided  over  Galilee,  but  the  first 
Herod  who  was  a  king,  and  well  known  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem.  As  he  had  re- 
ceived his  power  and  consequence  from  the  Romans, 
he  was  ready  to  comply  with  all  their  demands  and 
prejudices,  even  though  of  an  idolatrous  nature.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  the  followers  of 
Herod,  here  called  Herodians,  should  be  opposed  to 
the  Pharisees  on  the  subject  of  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Romans. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  between  these  two  par- 
ties, the  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  the  question  was 
agitated.  Whether  it  was  lawful  for  Jews  to  pay  taxes 
to  heathens  ?  This  in  itself  was  a  foolish  question  ; 
for  it  resolved  itself  into  another :  Was  it  possible 
to  avoid  it,  when  they  knew  that  force  and  punish- 
ment would  be  applied  ?  This  was  a  case  not  of  law, 
but  of  necessity;  and  though  the  discussion  of  it 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose,  yet  it  probably  was 
the  occasion  of  much  animosity.  Of  this  controver- 
sial question,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  avail  themselves,  and  hoped  to  direct  it 
against  him  with  success.  In  order,  however,  to  ac- 
complish their  plot,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
have  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the  Herodians, 
a  party  which  they  cordially  hated. 

Here,  too,  it  ought  to  be  observed  as  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  did  not  make 
this  attack  personally.     They  evidently  were  over- 
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awed,  and  felt  themselves  disgraced  by  their  last 
failure.  Accordingly,  they  deputed  others,  who  are 
called  by  St  Matthew  their  disciples,  *  that  is,  young 
persons  educated  in  their  schools,  and,  of  course, 
subservient  to  their  authority.  These  disciples,  ac- 
companied by  the  Herodians,  were  instructed  to  go 
to  Jesus  in  a  feigned  character*— to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  honest,  conscientious  men, 
and  to  pretend  great  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  Jesus,  with  the  vain  hope  of  deluding  him, 
and  throwing  him  off  his  guard.  They  were  then  to 
propose  to  him  the  question  they  had  prepared,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  case  of  conscience,  which  they  were  very 
anxious  to  have  solved  by  his  authority :  "  Rabbi," 
said  they,  ^^  we  know  that  thou  speakest  and  teachest 
uprightly,  and  that  without  respect  of  persons  thou 
faithfully  recommendest  the  way  of  God"  (as  the 
original  may  be  rendered).  Having  made  this  pre- 
face, they  put  the  question  :  "  Is  it  lawful  for  us  to 
pay  taxes  to  Cesar  or  not  ?"  To  say  that  it  was  law- 
ful, was  to  offend  the  leading  men,  the  chief  priests, 
the  scribes,  the  elders,  and  the  Pharisees,  with  their 
numerous  followers,  who  formed  a  great  portion  of  the 
people,  and,  consequently,  would  tend  to  weaken,  if 
not  to  destroy,  his  influence  and  popularity.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  say  that  it  was  not  lawful,  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  Herodians  as  sedition,  for 
which  they  were  ready  to  lodge  an  accusation  against 
him  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator. 
Whether,  then,  Jesus  should  answer  that  it  was  law- 

*  St  Matthew  xxii.  15. 
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ful  or  not  lawful,  there  were  numerous  witnesses  pre- 
sent, willing  and  prepared  to  make  a  bad  use  of  the 
declaration.  And  if  he  should  decline  giving  any 
reply,  as  he  had  done  on  the  former  occasion,  they 
might  hope  that  his  wisdom  and  courage  would  be 
rendered  questionable. 

But  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  was  superior  to  all  the 
deep-laid  plots  of  his  enemies.  He  could  not,  as  they 
expected,  be  taken  by  surprise,  or  be  imposed  on  by 
their  crafty  pretences  or  flattering  speeches.  Nor 
was  he  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  most  sacred 
regard  to  truth.  At  the  same  time,  he  shewed  them 
that  he  was  aware  of  their  treachery  and  hypocrisy ; 
for  he  addressed  them  :  "  Hypocrites,  why  tempt  ye 
me  ? "  or,  why  would  you  entangle  me.  "  Shew  me 
the  tribute-money ;"  *  that  is,  the  money  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  pay  their  taxes.  They  im- 
mediately reached  him  a  denarius,  a  silver  coin,  in 
value  about  sevenpence  halfpenny  of  our  money.  It 
may  be  noticed,  that  a  denarius  appears  to  have  been 
the  precise  sum  which  every  Jew  was  required  to  pay 
as  a  capitation  tax.  On  this  coin  was  stamped  the 
head  or  image  of  the  Roman  emperor,  together  with 
his  name — just  as  upon  our  coins  are  the  name  and 
likeness  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Now,  the  simple 
fact  that  Roman  coins  were  circulated  in  any  parti- 
cular nation,  was  deemed  in  those  day^  a  complete 
proof  of  subjection,  and,  consequently,  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  imperial  power  of  Rome.     Accordingly,  Jesus 

*  St  Matt.  xxii.  19. 
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asked  a  question  which  they  could  see  no  danger  in 
answering.  Pointing  to  the  denarius,  he  said : 
"  Whose  image  and  inscription  is  this?"  Without 
hesitation,  they  replied :  "  Gesar^s  j  "  never  thinking 
of  the  obyious  conclusion  that  this  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  their  own  prepared  question.  But  Jesus 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  replied :  ''  Bender  then  to 
Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's ;"  adding,  ¥rith  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  propriety,  "  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's." 

Never  was  an  answer  more  pointed,  more  unex- 
pected, or  more  overpowering.  His  enemies  were 
sensible  that  they  were  defeated ;  for  their  plot  was 
detected  and  exposed.  It  is  said  they  marvelled,  or 
rather,  they  admired  his  answer,  and  remained  silent ; 
and  as  they  could  say  nothing  in  return,  they  imme- 
diately withdrew. 

Let  us  now  make  some  observations  naturally 
arising  from  this  passage. 

1 .  The  combination  of  men  of  opposite  sentiments, 
in  a  particular  case,  affords  no  proof  that  truth  and 
justice  arc  connected  with  their  temporary  union. 

We  arc  very  apt  to  suppose,  when  men  of  opposite 
parties  in  religious  or  state  affairs  agree  upon  some 
important  subject,  that  their  union  must  arise  from 
the  force  of  truth  and  principle.  This  opinion, 
though  sometimes  well-founded,  must  not,  however, 
be  received  without  exception.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  character  and  principles  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  on  what  their  occasional  bond  is  founded  ; 
for,  if  the  characters  are  bad,  thev  mav  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  a  good  cause,  of  pulling  down 
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an  exalted  rival,  or  of  gaining  popularity  to  them- 
selves. The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  differed  so 
widely  that  we  cannot  suppose  they  had  much  inti- 
macy or  connection  with  one  another.  Yet  here 
we  find  them  forming  a  confederacy  against  a  great 
character.  The  Pharisees  were  indeed  the  plotters 
and  instigators  on  this  occasion ;  for  they  were  too 
proud  and  too  hostile  to  the  Herodians  to  solicit  their 
assistance,  except  in  a  case  that  deeply  interested 
themselves.  This  temporary  coalition,  then,  between 
these  opposite  parties,  was  formed  from  the  basest 
motives. 

2.  In  the  conduct  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  on 
this  occasion,  we  see  the  disgraceful  artifices  which 
malice  leads  men  to  employ.  Nothing  but  the  dread 
of  losing  their  own  popularity,  or  of  not  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  government,  prevented  them 
from  apprehending  Jesus  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
But  what  they  were  afraid  to  do  openly,  they  were 
willing  to  attempt  by  hypocrisy  and  cunning.  Malice, 
however,  is  equally  offensive  when  it  employs  artifice, 
as  when  it  assumes  open  violence.  To  many  it  will 
appear  more  so ;  because  it  is  then  connected  with 
pretended  friendship,  with  cowardice,  and  deliberate 
mischief.  And  what  can  be  more  shocking  than  cool, 
reflecting  malice,  attempting,  under  the  guise  of 
candour  and  respect,  to  deceive,  and  for  the  purpose, 
too,  of  drawing  the  innocent  and  worthy  into  danger. 
But  though  malice  may  be  gratified  by  the  evils 
which  it  inflicts,  yet  God  hath  ordained  that  the  very 
gratification  itself  shall  consist  in  the  feelings  of 
torment. 
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3.  From  this  passage  we  may  observe  the  perfect 
knowledge  which  Jesus  had  of  the  characters,  prin- 
ciples, and  intentions  of  his  enemies.  They  hoped  to 
take  advantage  of  him  when  unprepared ;  but  this 
was  impossible.  He  shewed  them  that  he  knew 
their  professions  of  respect  were  mere  hypocrisy,  and 
that  the  object  of  their  question  was  to  inveigle  him 
into  danger.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  not 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  a  single  instance  of  ignorance 
or  mistake  in  any  sentiment  that  he  ever  uttered,  or 
in  any  action  that  he  ever  did.  But  this  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  being  that  ever  wore  the  form  of 
humanity. 

4.  The  wisdom  of  Jesus  was  also  conspicuous  on 
this  occasion.  Had  he  been  a  mere  man,  we  should 
have  said  he  was  distinguished  by  presence  of  mind. 
But  presence  of  mind  is  not  uniform  and  constant^ 
even  in  men  of  the  greatest  abilities.  It  properly 
means  the  instantaneous  power  of  exercising  the  un- 
derstanding calmly  and  judiciously  amid  difficulties. 
But  as  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  Saviour  exhibited 
this  power  seldom,  or  only  occasionally,  we  are  in- 
clined to  call  it  tvisdomj  for  with  him  it  was  always 
present,  and  always  the  same.  Now  his  wisdom  is 
strongly  displayed  here.  He  might  have  refused  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians, 
as  the  Pharisees  had  done  to  him.  Or  he  might  have 
given  some  dark  enigmatical  reply  which  they  could 
not  have  perverted.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  he  gave 
a  plain  decided  answer,  without  fear  or  evasion.  For 
our  Saviour  surpassed  all  men  in  reasoning,  as  much 
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as  he  did  in  wisdom.  The  argument  which  he  em- 
ploys here  is  distinguished  alike  for  simplicity,  and 
originality,  and  force.  It  is  expressed  in  the  fewest 
words ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  seem  that  only  a 
part  is  given;  yet  the  whole  was  instantly  appre- 
hended without  hesitation.  The  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess too  were  so  few,  that  his  argument,  as  in  other 
cases,  approaches  to  what  is  called  self-evident.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  the  moment  he  stated  it,  the  unavoidable 
conclusion  flashed  upon  their  astonished  minds. 
When  we  attempt  to  present  the  whole  in  a  formal 
manner,  it  seems  stripped  of  its  power  and  its  beauty. 
T;t  was,  however,  to  this  efffect.  The  money  which 
commonly  passes  among  you  consists  of  Roman  coins. 
But  you  would  not  receive  those  coins  unless  you 
were  tributary  to  Bome.  Consequently,  by  doing  so, 
you  practically  acknowledge  that  you  are  tributary. 
Act  then  consistently,  and  pay  what  your  situation 
demands.  Who  does  not  see  how  tame  and  feeble 
the  argument  appears  when  it  is  thus  expanded,  and 
the  parts,  elegantly  understood,  are  supplied  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  with  what  wonderful  conciseness,  and 
energy,  and  effect,  did  our  Saviour  convey  the  same 
sentiments  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  :  "  Shew  me 
a  denarius ;  Whose  image  and  inscription  is  that  ?" 
They  answered  :  "  Cesar's.''  "  Bender  then  to  Cesar 
the  things  that  are  Cesar's." 

5.  The  fearless  regard  to  truth  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  displayed  on  this  occasion,  deserves  to  be  care- 
fully noticed.  He  did  not  mean  to  decline  answering 
the  question,  Whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  taxes  to 
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Cesar.  On  the  contrary,  he  instantly  declared  that 
it  was  lawful ;  and  not  only  lawful,  but  obligatory, 
as  they  themselves  had  unwillingly  confessed.  For 
the  allusion  to  the  denarius  struck  them  forcibly ; 
and  they  went  away  admiring  the  person  whom  they 
had  come  to  expose  and  overwhelm. 

6.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  the  disposition  which 
our  Saviour  always  shewed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  God. 
While  he  taught  that  subjects  owe  submission  to 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  add,  that  there  are  still  higher  duties, 
which  all  ought  to  perform.  Consequently  he  teaches, 
that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  strenuously  en- 
deavouring to  discharge  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
God,  while  we  are  careful  not  to  neglect  those  which 
are  due  to  man. 

If  then  we  are  to  render  jto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,  we  must  render  everything  to  God ;  for  every- 
thing we  have  belongs  to  him — our  capacities,  our  op- 
portunities, our  advantages,  our  blessings.  We  ought 
to  devote  the  understanding  which  he  has  given  us  to 
the  study  of  his  plans  and  perfections  ;  to  the  study  of 
his  holy  word,  which  can  make  us  wise  unto  salva- 
tion ;  to  the  study  of  our  duty,  situation,  and  pro- 
spects, and  the  gracious  means  which  he  hath  provided 
for  our  redemption  and  improvement.  We  ought  to 
cultivate  and  exercise  all  those  feelings  of  veneration, 
trust,  and  gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Father,  of  which 
he  has  most  graciously  made  us  capable ;  to  do  those 
actions,  and  cherish  those  dispositions  and  principles 
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which  he  hath  eDJoined,  while  we  fervently  pray  for 
aid  from  above ;  thus  constantly  endeavouring  to 
obey  the  precept  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  to  render  to 
God  the  things  that  are  God's." 


END  OF  VOLUME  SECOND. 
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